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PREFACE 

MonsieuR) Madame, et Bebe,' that most delightful, 
untranslatable book of the late Gustave Droz, by its 
genial and humorous philosophy and its pretty pictures 
of matrimonial life, hy its healthy teachings and its 
piquant, poetic illustrations, has taught to thousands 
of iVench people how to make their manied lives 
happier and more cheerful. 

This unpretentious little volume of mine, which 
appears simultaneously in Paris, liondon, and New 
York, will not have been written in vain if it causes 
one married couple in each of the three great countries 
where it is published to study and understand each 
other better. 

I dedicate it to married men and women, and to 
^oung men and women contemplating matrimony — a 
large public indeed. 

MAX O’RELL. 

P.S. — Did I hear you ask whether I have been 
married? 

Oh yes, that's all right 

M. O R. 

April , 1901. 
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HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 

WOMAN 

CHAPTER I 

THE ETEANAL FEMININE 

What do we know about women ?— Generalitiee on the subject 
— 1 am requested to speak on some subject 1 know some- 
thing about. 

AM a man, and everything that concerns woman 
intei'csts me,’ might have said Terence. This is also 
what every Frenchman says, and why of all men on 
earth he is the one who knows w'omen best. He is 
keenly alive to woman’s influence, and woman is an 
ever-jffesent, almost a fixed, idea with him. Whether 
he study her from the artistic, the psychological, even 
the physiological, point of view, his interest in her is 
never exhausted. And this explains why, since Aspasia 
inspired Socrates and advised Pericles, in no other 
counti'y (not even in America) has woman’s sovereignty 
been so supreme as it has always been, and still is, in 
France. 


1 
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IIEll IlOYAh HIGHNESS WOMAN 


It is true that the leaders of thought in France, os in 
any other country, have long ago proclaimed that woman 
was the only problem it would never be given to man 
to solve. It is true that they have all tried and all 
failed, and that they acknowledge it, but they are 
trying still. 

This characteristic of woman is probably, after all, 
what makes her ever so interesting to us. Nothing is 
more different from a woman than another woman. 
Nothing is more different from a woman than that very 
woman herself. The very moment we think we know 
her, she slips through our fingers and stands in front of 
us an absolute stranger. And so it should be. A man 
was one day complaining to a friend that he had been 
maiTicd twenty ycare without being able to understand 
his wife. ‘ You should not complain of that,’ remarked 
the friend. ‘I have been married to my wife three 
months only, and I understand her perfectly.’ 

When I come to think of it, I must confess that we 
men are sometimes perfectly lovely in our estimation of 
women. For example, you know, my dear fellow-men, 
that when we have a little cold in our heads — nothing 
more — the whole household is in a perfect state of com- 
motion, and we wonder how it is that the earth still 
dju*es continue her coui’se round the sun. Yet, when 
we see a woman jiatient, as she very generally is, of the 
most poignant physical and moral suffering, we exclaim, 
in admiration of her: ‘She bears it like a man !’ And 
what we seem to be unable to understand is, why 
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women should smile when they hear us make that 
exclamation. Myself, I could roar, while holding my 
sides. 

No man can say that he knows what a woman is 
unless he has met her in adversity. It is then that she 
can attain prodigious heights. Indeed, I believe that 
the head of a woman is much stronger in adversity than 
in prosperity. She can always surpass herself in mis- 
fortune, and often fails to stand success — I mean personal 
success, for she can associate herself to the success of a 
husband with all her heart and soul, hut personal success 
is very q^n too much for her. How many women 
have I met during my twenty years of contact with the 
literary, artistic, dramatic, and social circles of life who 
completely lost their heads over a sudden personal 
success! I have seen women immediately lose all in- 
terest in home and family life; I have seen some 
abandon husband, and even children, on suddenly be- 
coming a celebrity, a famous writer, actress, or singer, 
or a ‘ professional ’ beauty. A successful man will not 
alter in his feelings toward his family l)ecause he has 
become celebrated, unless he has a wife who should keep 
amusing herself with reminding him that, however the 
great ‘John’ of Oliver Wendell Holmes he may be to 
the public, he is only plain ‘ Jack ’ at home. On the 
contrary, the successful man will often most willingly 
give all the applause of the public for a few encouraging 
words of praise from a devoted wife, for a few expressions 
of admiration from a loving daughter. The easily un- 

1—2 



CHAPTER II 


woman’s influence fob good and evil 

A woman at the beginning — The first love-story— Dillcrent 
versions — *Cherchea la femme* — The influence of woman 
on national characteristics. 

If we look back into the dawn of the world, wft see that, 
from her first appearance, woman has always been a 
great power. Indeed, she had the leading part in the 
first great drama of which the literature of the world 
gives any account. A snake and a poor weak man hud 
the minor parts, the snake playing the villain and the 
poor man the fool. I have never read that story with- 
out feeling ashamed of the first representative of my 
sex. If I had been Adam, I would have stuck to Eve 
through thick and thin. To save, even only to shield, 
a woman (especially one I loved, or one who woulxl have 
been as kind to me as Eve had been to Adam), I would 
tell lies by the yard and by the hour, and I admire that 
English judge who, being told so by a male co-respon- 
dent in a divorce case, replied, ‘ And so would I.’ 

How I prefer that story of our first parents as relate<l 
in the sacred books of the Buddhists ! There, as in the 
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verrion that we know, man is tempted by woman, and, 
as in our version, and as he has done ever since, and 
will do for ever and ever, he succumbs. But when he is 
found out and sentence is to be passed on him, what 
a difference! He does not turn around and say, 
‘ Please, it was not I who tempted her ; it was she who 
tempted me;’ No, he acknowleilges his guilt, affirms 
that he alone disobeyed, and that he alone should be 
punished. Then Eve intervenes, and she, too, confesses 
her guilt. There is a regular attempt each at shielding 
the other. Then both fall on their knees and beg to 
be punished together, and their re<juest is granted, and 
tl ^7 go forth hand in hand into exile. This is the lii-st 
recoi-d of love and devotion, not, as in our version, a 
first record of man’s cowardice and selfishness. 

* From that memorable day to this. Her Itoyal High- 
ness AVonian has l)een the greatest power for good and 
evil that the world has known, for ever since Adam 
and Eve there have been men and women — especially 
women. 

A beautiful woman was the cause of the Trojan 
War ; the cause of David’s single sin, a woman ; the 
caustf of Solomon’s decadence, a woman, or rather, many 
women. A woman was the instigator of the greatest 
crime ever recorded in history, the terrible massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. A woman, who has dearly paid for 
it since, was the cause of the Franco-German war. On 
the other hand, France was saved in the fifteenth 
century by a sweet peasant girl at a time when King 
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and people had given up all hope of ever again seeing 
France a free and independent nation — but that was a 
long time ago. 

There is no country where the influence of women 
over men is so great as France, and the famous phrase 
‘Cherchez la femme’ — ‘Seek the' woman’ — emanated ^ 
from the lips of the greatest jurisconsult France ever 
produced, President Dupin, in the reign of King Louis 
Philippe. And it is a fact that among French prisoners 
who belong to the better classes, there are ninety-nine 
out of every hundred who have committed murder, 
forgery, embezzlement, theft, for the sake of a woman. 
The English people (and the Americans, too, Fbelieva) 
say that drunkenness is responsible for the great majority 
of crimes committed in Great Britain and America. 
The expensive ways of French women are responsible 
for the majority of crimes and offences committed by 
men in modem France, as these expensive ways of women 
arc responsible for their own downfall nine times out 
of ten. 

On the other hand, a man owes all his best qualities 
to the influence of the first woman he has known, his 
mother. A man will be what his mother has made^im. 
A man does not learn how to be a gentleman at school, 
at college, or at the university. There he may improve 
his manner, but his mind isforaied at home much earlier 
than that. 

It is woman, and woman alone, that makes society 
polite. Men together can talk or chat, but it is only 
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when women join them that they can cmiserj an 
C(|uivalent for which the English language does not 
possess. And why? Simply because Englishmen do 
not as a rule care for the restraint that results from the 
presence of women. 

Thanks to the tact, the brilliancy, and the high in- 
tellectual attainments of American women, one can 
caitser in America, and the vocabulary of the language 
used in the United States ought to be richer by one 
word, a good equivalent for this French verb which both 
* to talk ’ and * to chat ’ most imperfectly translate ; for 
earner means ‘to chat with wit, humour, brilliancy, 
gnd grtat refinement.’ 


CHAPTER III 


MAXIMS FOR THE MAN IN LOVE 

How to deal with your girl— Avoid catching colds in your 
head — How women with humour can bo saved. 

Never go down on your knees to declare yourtlove; 
you will spoil your trousers and feel very uncomfortable. 
Rather give the lady an opportunity of denying that 
you werc on your knees before her, for the simple reason 
lhat she was sitting on them. 

Never put your hand near your latly’s waistband or 
round her neck. Place it about the middle of her back ; 
there are no pins there. 

If she asks you to fasten her bracelet, never forget to 
apply a kiss on her arm. Ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred, that is what she wants and why she does imt 
secure her bracelet with a little chain. 

Never call on your lady-love while you have a cold in 
yom* head. If you begin your declaration, you will 
never be able to resume it after a fit of sneezing. A 
cold in the head inspires pity neither in the heart of 
man nor in that of woman, and sneezing is fatal if the 
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lady possesses the slightest particle of humour. Re< 
member that, with a cold in your head, you will have 
to say to her : * I lob you, be darling. Oh ! 1 hah such 
a cold id be dose.' No romantic love, my dear fellow, 
could survive that. 

I knew a man who once eloped with a married woman. 
They were deeply in love with each other. When they 
arrived at their destination, they went to the hotel 
where they had engaged rooms. It was a bitterly cold 
day, and they had forgotten to give orders for fires. 
I'he rooms were dull and chilly. They fell in each 
other’s arms. ‘ At last, my darling !’ he exclaimed. ‘ At 
last, piy own beloved one!’ He could say no more. 
*He was seized with a violent fit of sneezing. The 
misled lady came at once to her senses. In no time the 
trunks were sent back to the station, and that same 
evening she had rctumed safe and sound to the con- 
jugal i-oof. The ‘saving grace’ of humour has done 
still more for women than for men who owe so much 
to it. 

The woman who has a keen sense of humour is a 
terrible one to make love to. The romantic one will 
find charms in all your shortcomings, but the other is 
inexorable. She is constantly on the look-out for 
something to laugh at ; nothing will escape her. And 
you know that, if you laugh, love-making is out of the 
question. 

I know a woman who was radically cured of her 
ardent love for a man because he had, near the tip 
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of his nose, a tiny little wart which turned alternately 
white and red while he got passionately engaged telling 
her the sincerity and intensity of his love. 

If you are bald, never make love to a woman taller 
than you. Looked at from below, you are all right. 

Never let your lady-love see you without a collar, 
no, not even the very wife of your bosom. A man's 
head without a collar is like a bouquet without a 
liolder. 

Never let her see you asleep. Maybe you sleep with 
your mouth open. If you are married, let your wife 
sleep first. When you are quite sure she is off, let 
yourself go — and be careful to wake up first ill the 
morning. 

Never tell your lady-love that you are very steady in 
your affections, and that every time that you love a 
woman it is for ever. If you think .she will enjoy the 
joke, you overrate her sense of humour. 

If your wife or sweetheart be in love with you to such 
a degree that she tells you she could never survive you 
if you happened to die, reassure her and tell her that 
there is a way out of the difficulty — her setting out 
fimt. ‘ 

Don’t let your wife see you shave. Your idiotic, 
cowed look, your gaping mouth and grimaces are as 
many infallible remedies for love. 

Never indulge in any little objectionable trick before 
the woman you love. Great affections should never be 
trilled with. Mailame Bovary, in Gustave Flaubert’s 
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famous novel, took a dislike to her husband and went 
helplessly wrong, because the latter, after eating, used 
to clean his teeth by promenading his tongue inside 
his mouth. I sympathize with the poor woman and 
feel rather inclined to forgive her. 



CHAPTER IV 


ADVICE TO THE MAN WHO WANTS TO MARRY 

What should attract him in matrimony — At what age shonld 
people get married ? — Be superior to your wife in every* 
thing. 

When you are dead, once said a cynic, it‘'8 for a long 
time ; but when you are married, it’s for ever. 

Therefore, before entering into the holy estate of 
matrimony, a man could not he too careful in the 
choice of his partner. 

Now, what should influence him most in that choice ? 
Money ? Never — oh, never, unless it lie out of philan- 
thropy and on reflecting that, after all, it would be 
very hard on rich girls to feel that they cannot marry 
because they have money, and I do think that they 
want to marry as well as others. Beauty, then? No; 
beauty passes away. Ugliness? Certainly not; ugli- 
ness remains. What, then ? An altogether of physical, 
moral, and intellectual charms which fit in exactly with 
all the ideals of that man, and, above all, a similarity 
of tastes. 
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After all, what is beauty, considered as an incentive 
to love ? A man has in himself a hundred beings to 
every one of which a different kind of beauty can appeal. 
If he be an artist, the women of llaphael will inspire 
him with the purest sensations of love, those of Titian 
with the loftiest sentiments of admiration and respect. 
Those of Watteau will make him believe that he could 
live on candies and chouo! h la crime. Those of Teniers 
would reconcile him to the idea of a quiet life over a 
pipe and a tankard of beer. Some heroic beauty will 
inspire him with the most chivalrous sentiments ; some 
melancholy one with dreams of a refined poetic life. 
*Some sedate beauty, with her hair dressed d la vierffCy 
will suggest to him a regular humdrum life, mid-day 
dinnem, retiring and rising early, and will inculcate in 
him an immoderate desire to be the father of a large 
family. That same man, however, might become a 
criminal under the influence of some poisonous beauty. 
Some Bostonian girl educated beyond her intellect might 
induce that very man to spend the rest of his life study* 
ing Browning. 

^ow, my dear man, if beauty should influence you 
in the choice of a wife, never decide on a woman before 
you are absolutely sure that, whatever hap[)ens, you 
will be happy with her as your wife knitting by your 
side, while, under a veranda covered with jasmine and 
honeysuckle, you play with the babe on your knees. 
If a wonum does not possess that kind of beauty, she is 
not fit for matrimony, and don't many her. 
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Now, a woman should marry young, very young 
even, so that her husband should enjoy all the different 
phases of her beauty, from the beauty of girlhood to 
that second youth, or matronly beauty, which to my 
mind is perhaps the best of all. The Watteau of 
eighteen will become a Rul)ens at forty. It is, perhaps, 
at forty that a woman is most strikingly beautiful, and 
she is almost invariably so when she has taken care of 
herself, and has been loved and petted by husband and 
children alike. It is then that she knows how to make 
the best of herself, that she best understands how to 
exercise her gifts and charms in the most effective 
manner. 

It is at forty that she enjop the grace of perfect 
self'possession. She has tact, and dresses faultlessly. 
Her knowledge of the world, her experience of life, all 
help to make her a more delightful companion than 
ever. The love she has inspired is written on every one 
of her features. Her eyes sparkle with joy, her mouth 
expresses the ecstasy of past and present bliss, and also 
gratitude for the kisses that have been impressed upon 
it. Yes, the woman of forty is a joy, an intoxicating 
and an incomparable joy, to a husband. That woman 
is even more beautiful physically than she ever was, and 
her beauty is of such a different type from what it was 
at twenty that I can very well understand how a husband 
can seriously fall in love with his wife a second time. 
All this is truth, my dear fellow. And don't even be 
afraid of white hair. With a good complexion, a 
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sheerful expression, and two big black eyes, nothing 
goes better than white hair, and the whiter it is the 
bett^. 

And, you will say, at what age should a man marry ? 
Well, at all events, never before he is quite prepared 
to provide for a wife, whatever her position may be. 
When this indispensable condition is satisfied, I shall say 
never, or seldom, before thirty. Never try matrimony 
as an experiment — ^that is to say, never before you are 
absolutely certain you will prefer it to all the rest. I 
heard the other day a very good piece of advice, which 
I should like to repeat here, as I endorse it thoroughly : 
A«man fhould marry a woman half his age, plus seven. 
Try it at whatever age you like, and you will find it 
works very well, taking for granted all the while that, 
after all, a man as well as a woman is the age that he 
looks and feels. 

Never marry a woman richer than you, or one taller 
than you, or one older than you. Be always gently 
superior to your wife in fortune, in size, and in age, so 
that in every possible way she may appeal to you for help 
or protection, either through your purse, your strength, 
or your experience of life. Marry her at an age that 
will always enable you to play with her all the different 
characteristic parts of a husband, a chum, a lover, an 
adviser, a protector, aM just a tiny suspicion of a 
father. 


t 



CHAPTER V 


ON THE SELECTION OF LIFE PAETNEKS 

Be as carefol in choosing your partners as yon would in 
choosing your ancestors — Count yonr change before enter- 
ing, as mistakes cannot be recognised afterwards. 

In choosing their pai'tners for life, people shoilld be os 
careful as in choosing their ancestors. To give advice 
in the matter, however, is a very delicate task to under* 
take. 

You see, there is no probation allowed by the laws 
and customs of civilized nations, and we have to put 
aside at once the best piece of advice that could be 
given on the subject, which is : * Go and have a try, and 
if you don't like it, why, give it up and try something 
else.’ What a progress it will be, what a guarantee 
for the improved happiness of the human race,*when 
couples will be allowed to associate on trial, say, for a 
few months! Yes, but how many will remain married ? 
And then, what will become of the human race ? 

This not being legal now, or, if you prefer, not 
accepted by the rules of proper society, let us examine 
the case a bit. 
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Should couples study each other's characters during a 
long period of engagement ? Alas ! how could they be 
hopeful of success when, after ten years of married life, 
they often discover they were not made for each other? 
I have known English couples who had been engaged 
t4;en years trying to find out if they were fit for each 
other. Poor couples! they might have been engaged 
fifty years without any more chance of success, life 
during an engagement means the daily repetition of an 
old story: sentimental walks. The sky is serene, the 
sea is smooth. As I say elsewhere, they will never 
know they are good sailors until they have been together 
on.board*the same boat in a good big storm — ^no, not 
until misfortunes have come to try them, not until they 
have been confronted with bills for meat and coal and 
the price of butter. Besides, long engagements should 
be avoided, because if they do not end in matrimony 
the prospects of a woman may be ruined. 

Make your inquiries about your possible future 
partners, about their antecedents, their family, their 
social and financial position. If your partner is healthy 
(make sure of that), make up your mind quickly. 
Mari’iage is a lottery; go in for it at once and take 
your chance. 

A woman should avoid accepting a man who has been 
particularly successful with women. At the same time, 
she should look for one to whom woman is not an 
enigma, and who is a man of the world and of strong 
character, so that she may feel sure that when he chose 

g— « 
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her, he said to himself: *1 know my mind; happiness 
for me lies there/ On that man she will be able to 
depend and lean safely. 

As peace and security are the gua];antee8 of happi- 
ness in matrimony, a man should not choose a lovely 
rose who will attract the attention of all the men, 
but look for a modest violet in some retired, shady 
spot. The violet is the emblem of peaceful and lasting 
love. 

A woman should avoid maiTying a man who at 
home is the favourite of many sisters who constantly 
dance attendance on him. That man is spoiled for 
matrimony. He will require his wife to bestow *on 
him all the attentions he received from his sisters, 
l)c$ides those which he has a right to expect from a 
wife. 

I should advise woman to shun a dragon of virtue like 
fire : she should prefer a dragoon rather. A man may 
be good, but he must not overdo it. He that has no 
wickedness is too good for this world; not even a 
nun could endure him. Fancy, my dear lady, a man 
being shocked by you ! The male prig is the abpmina- 
tion of the earth, and should be the pet aversion of 
women. 

Let a man avoid marrying a woman who has won the 
applause of the public. The life of a successful woman 
unfits her for matrimony and its peaceful joys. Of 
course there are, and I have known, many exceptions. 
If you many a well-known singer, you will soon discover 
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yourself in the act of carrying her roll of music. Ah, 
if you are a great singer yourself, well and good ! But 
then, take care that if you both appear at the same 
concert, one does not get more encores than the other, 
or peace will be destroyed. 

Don't marry women who have big bouquets of roses 
and orchids sent to them, or your daily little bunch of 
violets or lilies-of-the-valley will soon run the risk of 
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MAXIMS FUJI THE MAllUlKD MAM 

Keep your wife in order — How to deal with her (confideutial). 

If at the beginning of his married life a man cannot 
have enough control over himself to see that'his wife 
docs not get her own way in everything, and that he 
does not make himself her abject slave, he will never 
be able to recover his liberty, and he is done for,* 
condemned to subjection for the I'est of his natural life. 
The beginning of wisdom is to keep your wife in 
order. 

No Government has ever been known to successfully 
suppress, or even reduce, any liberty or privilege pre- 
viously granted to the people. If a man capitulates on 
the threshold of matrimony, he vriil never be able to 
recover one inch of the ground he has siyrendcrcd. Li 
fact, a man has to be as careful to avoid spoiling a wife 
as he would a child, and that for her sake as well as for 
his own. 

To be happy, for instance, a woman does not require 
the constant presence of her husband. On the contrary, 
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she will enjoy his company vety much more if he and 
she are not always thrown together. 

I know men who, from the beginning of their married 
lives, visited their clubs, enjoyed men s company, while 
remaining very devoted to their wives and making them 
’ very happy. 

But if a man waits ten years to decide on belonging 
to a club, he will soon discover the terrible mistake he 
has made. His vbits to that club will be treated like 
perfect acts of unfaithfulness, reproaches will begin, 
followed by sulking, and the famous sentence will be 
uttered, ‘ You love me no more.’ 

To l?e happy, matrimonial life must be uniform. 
Every change must be discreet, gradual, and for the 
better. You have to keep a fire alive for the length of 
your natural life ; see that your cellar is well stocked 
and the fuel used discriminatcly and economically. 

Control your love and your ardour. If at the be- 
ginning you are too attentive, and do such things as 
you know you cannot do for ever, look out! The 
slightest inattention will take the most gigantic pro- 
portions. 

Some men, good diplomatists, carry this principle the 
length of objecting to being their wives’ lovers, simply 
because they know they catmot always be lover's, and 
that the day they cease to be lovers they will be con- 
sidered perfect criminals. 

Therefore, my friend, control yourself sufficiently to 
restrain your ^panchemenla so cleverly that your wife 
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may be led to believe that you love her more and more 
every day. Remember that you enter the holy estate 
of matrimony with a certain capital of love. The whole 
happiness of your married life will depend on the way 
you use that capital. 

Live on the interest. 

If you touch the capital, you are bound to become 
bankrupt sooner or later. 

Married life is a comedy (sometimes, alas ! a tragedy) 
in several acts. Like in a play, avoid putting into the 
first act of your married life all your strongest situations 
and all your smartest dialogue, for fear lest the interest 
should go on flagging steadily to the end. 

The clever dramatist is invariably satisfied with 
writing a quiet and sober first act. No . situations of 
any strength are required. He makes his audioice 
thoroughly acquainted with his characters. 

Then the action begins, and the climax is never 
reached before the end of the last act but one. A 
genius sometimes gives it in the last act. 

The intelligent husband should bear this in mind and 
do the same. 

c 

The first act of matrimony should be a careful and 
sympathetic study of character, the laying down of a 
little plan of campaign full of considerate concessions 
and well'conceived resolutions. 

It is only after at least ten years of matrimony that 
a climax should be reached, when the man is above 
forty, in the full possession of his manly powers, when 
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the woman is above thirty, in tiie full possession of her 
glorious womanly charms, when both are sure of each 
other and tried friends. 

Then, and then only, they can allow themselves to be 
lovers in the full meaning of the word. They will be 
able to enjoy that great bliss if they have not made the 
mistake of trying too soon. 

The epicure, like the diplomatist, is the one who 
knows how to wait. 

In matrimony it is not * All is well that ends well ' : 
it is All is well that begins well, and not too well. 

» * » « » 

Don'f read at mealtime in the presence of your wife, 
not even the newspaper at breakfast. Converse with 
her pleasantly ; it will help to make her cheerful for the 
day ; it will also help your digestion. The market may 
have gone down, and the reading of your newspaper 
may spoil your appetite. 

If at night your room is lighted by the means of one 
lamp only, don't bring that lamp just behind you in 
order to read your paper comfortably. See that your, 
wife is not compelled to do her needlework in the dark. 
You do not perhaps realize that women are not all cats 
and cannot all of them see in darkness. 

Let your wife show and prove she loves you, but 
never let her tell it you. On the contrary, tell her cdl 
day long, if you choose. She will never tire of hearing 
you telling her ; she will spend her life Ibtening to you 
telling her. 
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If your wife loses her temper, keep cool as a cucumber 
and enjoy the scene. The effect will be marvellous and 
instantaneous. 

If you are of a jealous disposition, take all the pre- 
cautions in the world that your wife may not see it, for 
it will make her so proud that she may give you serious^ 
i*eason$ for indulging in it. If you are suspicious, be a 
diplomatist and hide it from her ; for if she does not 
deserve your suspicions, she will naturally resent it, and 
if she does, it will only make a hypocrite of her. 

Quarrel with your wife, but never bore her. Never 
fidget, never fuss, and never sulk. If she is late keeping 
an appointment, don't scold, don't make yourself un- 
pleasant. Tell her it's much better to have her late 
than not at all. Next time go without her. The cure 
is infallible. 

If she is late coming down, take it for granted that 
she is trying to look her best for you. Feel flattered 
and show your gratitude. Remember that the modern 
comhig woman is the one who says she will be ready in 
ten minutes. Laugh at it, make fun of it, crack a joke 
on it, but never let a woman suppose that, in your 
manly grandeur, you can lose your temper, even your 
equanimity, for such trifles. 

Never appear to be idle in your house, in the morning 
especially. If you have notliing to do, go to your 
study, your library, or any other ‘ growlery ’ ; inform 
your wife that you have to be very busy all the morn- 
ing, and will she be kind enough to see that you are 
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not disturbed? Then lock the door, light a cigar, 
and take a paper or a book, and be fearfully busy 
all the time. Your wife, being busy herself all the 
morning, giving orders and preparing the programme 
of the day, will be grateful to you for being out of 
the way, and think all the more of you for being so 
busy. 

Whenever you do your wife a &vour, make her a 
present, etc., never remind her of it. Gratitude, like 
love, is not to be had for the asking. What a woman 
admires most in a man is generosity, and to remind 
anyone of a favour is not generous. It looks like asking 
to be paTd for a service. 

When you lend money to your wife, never ask for the 
return of the loan. She would think it shabby of you. 
If she should return it (there are some extraordinary 
women), give it back to her in the shape of a jewel or 
any other thing that may be a fair representative of the 
value. She will say of you, ‘ My husband is a gentle- 
man,' and this will cost you nothing, as you hod made 
up your mind to the loss of that loan. 

When your wife puts on a new gown, a new hat, or 
any new garment, never fail to notice it at once. She 
will appreciate an act which proves to her that your 
interest in her is keenly alive. 

Never do unto your wife what, as a gentleman, you 
would never think of doing to any lady of your ac- 
quaintance, such as to enter a room before her, meet 
her in the street without taking oil* your hat, etc. 
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If your wife should ever appear in your presence with 
curlers on, or in any way she would sternly refuse to 
appear before a stranger, do not reprove her, but shame 
her by the irreproachableness of your appearance. 
Therefore, treat her as you want her to treat you. If 
she is intelligent, she will take the hint at once. Nevei^ 
put on slippers, a smoking-cap, spectacles, and such 
remedies for love. Always be freshly shaved, and let 
your negligk at home be as carefully put on as your best 
dress coat. Love feeds on even such trifles as these in 
the case of people of a refined and artistic tempera- 
ment. 

Never interfere with the liberty and independence of 
your wife, and never allow her to interfere with yours. 
Let her correspondence be sacred to you as yours to her. 
Mutual confidence and * Liberty Hall ^ should be the 
motto of matrimony. 



CHAPTER VII 

MAXIMS FOE THE MARRIED WOMAN 

A wife shonld follow and obej her hnsband, especially fdlow 
him— Feed the hrnte. 

The Roman and British Empires were founded by men 
who did not allow themselves to be led by women. The 
pentle submission of woman to man is the basis of every 
solid social system. But the appearance of it is all that 
is needed. 

« « « « » 

Never tell your husband that you give him this or 
that for dinner, and not what he asks for, because you 
know what is best for him. A man will willingly yield 
to the woman he loves, he will make any sacrifice she 
may require, but he will generally draw the line at 
being told what is good for him. Of this he will beg 
to remain the best judge and tell you so frankly and 
firmly. 

K you suggest to your husband that he should go for 
a walk, and tell him that he must take to the right and 
go up the hill, because the air is niuch purer that way 
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and will make his walk much more profitable, take it 
for granted that, if he is a man really worthy of the 
name, he will take to the left and go the other way, not 
at all to annoy you, but simply to assert his liberty 
and make himself believe that, although he is married, 
he is still a free man, able to go where he likes. 

The whole being of a man craves for liberty. If he 
is not in real possession of it, give him sometimes a 
chance of fancying he is. He will be grateful to you 
for this delicate act of consideration, and boast in his 
club that he is one of the lucky married men absolutely 
free to do as they choose. 

Never complain of your husband because he Sow and 
then criticises your dress or your new hat. On the 
contrary, return grateful thanks that he takes notice of 
what you wear. There are husbands who allow their 
wives perfect freedom in this respect, for the simple 
reason that they care absolutely nothing whether they 
have a garden of flowers or an old saucepan on their 
heads. Be grateful that your husband is none of those. 

If you want to be quite sure that he will like at least 
one dress of yours, take him with you when you choose 
it and let him believe that you entirely submit to his 
taste. He will always be sure to admire that dress, 
especially if he has had the privilege of paying for it. 

Never allow your husband to frequent your dressing- 
room and poke his nose into all your little jars and 
bottles, for fear he should discover the secret of your 
beauty and of your lovely complexion. Remind him 
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that Balzac said that a man must be a philosopher or a 
fool who enters his wife's dressing-room. 

Cheerfulness is the keynote of happiness in matrimony. 
Never take life, and never let your husband take life, 
top seriously, if you happen to have the good fortune 
to be in easy circumstances. Indulge in little fads and 
yield to hundreds of innocent temptations. Your life 
will one day be worth remembering on account of the 
thousand and one little follies you will have indulged in 
and enjoyed. 

If your husband has a hobby, encourage him in it ; 
never snub him for it. If he brings home a little picture, 
an engrating, a set of books, a few bits of china he has 
taken a fancy to, admire his purchase, and don't tell 
him he has spent his money foolishly. Probably he has 
earned that money himself. Besides, reflect that there 
are men who spend their money in drink or at the 
gambling-table, not only their spare cash, but often the 
money that would buy the necessaries of life for their 
wives and families. 

I know men who dare not change the place of a 
picture in their own house, for fear of being sneered at 
by thdir wives. Let your husband ‘potter’ about his 
house to his heart's content. Let his study be a lovely 
picture of disorder, and every time you enter that room, 
don't begin to turn up your nose at the door, and look 
everywhere to see if there is a little dust on the furniture. 

When you have decided to go in for the spring-clean- 
ing of your house, choose your time well and see that it 
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fits in with one when your husband can have a little 
holiday. Spring-cleaning indulged in indiscriminately 
has been the cause of more disturbance in temper and 
language than all the immorality of the world put 
together. 

Let the man smoke and the children romp all oveK 
the place. DonH^ compel them to withdraw, like 
culprits, one in some underground den, the others in a 
niu^ry at the top of the house. If some stuck-up prig 
of your acquaintance should call on you and spread the 
report that your house is not kept on the strictest lines 
of order and propriety, plead guilty, and show that 
woman, to obtain ‘extenuating circumstances,' the 
marks of the kisses of your husband and children 
engraven on your cheerful, happy face. 

Don't lavish yourself too much on your husbaild. 
Always leave something to be desired. If you saturate 
him with love, he will get tired of you. 

When lots of people require your attention in your 
house and you have to reply to all in succession, do not 
exhaust your stock of sweetness, patience and gentleness 
on your fnends, your relatives, your children and your 
servants, so that, when your husband's turn comes, you 
may not have to say to him with a frown : ‘ Now, what 
is itr 

He should be served first and best. Perhaps he 
deserves it. If not, your consideration for him may 
put it into his head to try and deserve it« 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE GENTLE ART OF RULING A HUSBAND 

The rule of women over men is the survival of the fittest. 

The best thing that can happen to a man is to be 
ruled by hi%wife ; but she should rule him so discreetly, 
so diplomatically, that he could almost boast that it 
is he who rules her. At all events, he should remain 
very, undecided which of the two it is that rules 
the other. And when a man is not quite sure 
that it is he who rules his wife, you may take it for 
granted that it is she who rules him. Of course, I 
start from this indispensable, fundamental element, that 
there is love between husband and wife. Without love 
existing in matrimonial life, no rule can be laid down, 
no advice* can be given on the subject. 

How is the art of ruling a husband to be learned? 
The American and the French girls are at a good 
school ; they have only to study how Mamma docs it. 
I have travelled all over the world, and so far 1 have 
discovered two countries only in which the men ore in 
leading-string and the women are the leaders — my own 
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beloved one and the United States of America. In 
these two privileged nations the women lead the men 
by the nose; but in America the women boast of it, 
and I do not think they should. ^ In France the women 
do not boast of it, but they do it, and with a vengeance. 
Yet, before the people a Frenchwoman will always 
say : * Oh, I do so and so because it pleases my 
husband.' Dear little humbug ! does she, though ! 
Butter would not melt in her mouth when she says 
tliat. 

Now, the rule of the women over the men, both in 
France and in America, is simply the survival of the 
fittest, the power of the most keen and intelligent; 
but for all that, and perfectly as he may realize it, a 
man objects to his submission being obvious to every- 
body. In public he will let his wife pass first ; in the 
elevator with her he will take off his hat ; in the street 
car he will give her a seat and remain standing. All 
this is not submission; it is merely politeness. He 
behaves, not like a henpecked husband, but only as a 
gentleman, and a man should always be as polite to 
his wife os he would to any lady he comes^ in con- 
tact with. A French gentleman, who meets his wife 
in the street and stops to speak to her, remains 
with his head uncovered until she begs him to 
put on his hat. A French son does the same to his 
mother. 

This leads me to the first and the most important 
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principle of the art of ruling a husband, and that is, 
never to allow him to do to her, or before her, what 
she knows he would never think of doing to or before 
any lady of his acquaintance — at any rate, without her 
permission. The day on which either a husband or a 
wife says, * Oh, never mind ; it's my husband,' or * Oh, 
ijb's only my wife ; I can do as I please,' on that day, 
that awful day, Cupid packs up his traps, and when 
that little fellow is gone he never comes back ; he is too 
busy visiting. 

To rule a husband it is not at all necessary that the 
wife should be the more clever of the two, unless by 
clever you mean intelligent, much less that she should 
possess a better education than he. The latter quali< 
hcation would probably lead her to rule him in an 
assertive and aggressive manner, which would be fatal 
to iheir happiness. Very few marriages are happy 
when the wife is the superior of her husband. I know 
veiy clever men, scientific and literary men of prodigious 
ability, who are completely ruled by charming little 
geese who are fortunate enough to possess the most 
enviable ^ gifts — common-sense, delicacy, refinement, 
consideration, amiability, devotion, unselfishness, and a 
good temper. These men enjoy the rule of their wives 
thoroughly. 

God save you, my dear fellow-man, from the con- 
ceited woman who cannot do wrong! You will find 
tlmt you cannot live up to that. If the day after you 

8—8 
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are married you discover that your wife is perfect, run 
away for your life. Perfection in a woman ought to be 
a cause for divorce. In fact, never have anything to do 
with angels this side of the grave. , 

How I do love that simple, fascinating little woman 
who gently puts her arms round her husband's ne^K, 
kisses him, and confesses that she was wrong ! What a 
brute that man is if he does not at once take that dear 
creature in his arms and make all the apologies he is 
capable of for behaving in such an ungentlemanly way 
as to force his wife to acknowledge that she was in the 
wrong ! That man, if he is a gentleman, a man even, 
will spend weeks and weeks after such a confession 
attending to the smallest wishes of his wife. I would 
lay all I am worth in this world at the feet of a woman 
who would acknowledge that she was in the wrong. 
Most of them will argue and talk you deaf, dumb, 
blind, and lame, until, for peace' sake, you will say: 
*Yes, dear, you are right, of course. How could I 
imagine for a single moment that you were not?* 
Then a ray of satisfaction flashes across her face, which 
seems to say to you : * I ’knew you woulc^ have to 
acknowledge it.' 

To rule your husband, my dear lady, do exactly as 
you please, but always pretend that you do as he 
pleases. That is where your ability comes in. 

Men are ruled, as children are, by the prospect of a 
reward. The reward of your husband fs your ^ia- 
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bility, your sweetness, your devotion, and your beauty, 
of which you should take a constant care. Love has 
to be fed constantly. And always let him suppose 
that it is for him only that you wish to remain 
beautiful. 

« « « « • 

The woman who believes that she is asserting her 
independence every time she puts on a hat particularly 
displeasing to her husband is as intelligent and clever 
as the Irishman who buys a return ticket at a railway 
office, and, on eiitering his compartment, says to his 
fellow-passengers : * I have played a good joke on the 
company, I have bought a retmn ticket — but I don’t 
mean to return.' 



CHAPTER IX 


ART IN LOVE 

Pleasure and happiness — Lore is the poetry of the senses — ^The 
artistic temperament — The instmment and the instrn- 
mentalist— The defence of monogamy on artistic principles 
— Polygamy versus monotony. 

Pleasure is a passing sensation. What the soul craves 
for is a permanent state. Pleasure is the satisfaction 
of the moment ; happiness is the security of the morrow. 
Nothing but happiness gives satisfaction to the soul. 

Thomas Carlyle spent his life in scolding the human 
race for trying to be 'happy. His diatribes should 
have been aimed only at those who are foolish enough 
to try to find happiness in pleasure. 

Happiness is to be found in congenial work, in a regular 
and well-spent life, in obscurity and rctirement,*^^in sound 
and true friendship, and specially in the love of a man 
and a woman who thoroughly appreciate each other. 

For instance, Carlyle abused money-making, that 
chief occupation of modem life which most people 
pursue in order to attain the great end, happiness. 
But men may find pleasure in money-gmbbing, not 
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happiness. Carlyle mistook pleasure for happiness. 
His dyspeptic state prevented him from enjoying any 
pleasure, and his sour disposition any happiness ; and, 
just as a man who cannot eat a dinner loves to lectui'c 
another who enjoys a good digestion, he scolded and 
snarled. Now, mankind has never been improved by 
scolding, and that is why his writings have passed over 
the heads of the human race and done no good. Man 
has ever been, is, and ever will be, in seiu'ch of the 
solution of the great problem of life, happiness ; and 
what they want is thinkers, writers who will help them 
to find it. Carlyle treated the human race very much 
as he ti^ated his wife : he wrote beautiful love-letters 
to her, but never said a kind or sweet word to her 
which might have helped to make her happy. 

•There is always something very unsatisfactory and 
inconclusive about a blind man discoursing on colour, 
or a dyspeptic one on pleasui'e and happiness. 

No doubt the greatest soui'ce of happiness in this 
world is to be found in the love and devotion of a man 
and a woman. You may find it in every sphere of life, 
but more particularly in that little cottage covered with 
ivy, jfumine, and honeysuckle which seldom attracts the 
attention of the passer-by. Happy the one whose nest 
is hidden far from the crowd 1 

Now, what will especially help a man and woman to 
find happiness in love? Many, mamy things will help, 
but most especially the artistic temperament — that tem- 
perament which can be cultivated and developed, and 
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which will cause the man and the woman to always look 
for the beautiful, for the enjoyment of the soul and the 
heart at the same time as that of the body. 

Love is the poetry of the senses. It reveals its secrets 
and its ecstasies only to those who can so mingle their 
thoughts, their hearts, their souls, as to transform two • 
beings into one— only to people of refinement and of 
artistic disposition. 

The French, for example, are neither more moral nor 
more immoral than the English or the Americans : they 
are different in their morality, different in their im- 
morality, as they are in their tastes, customs, and 
habits. But what I am perfectly sure of is that they 
are the happiest people on earth, simply because of 
their artistic temperament, which makes them take all 
their pleasures in discreet moderation, like epicurek, 
and, by making the compahionship of man and woman 
most pleasant and attractive, enables them to enjoy 
domestic relations in all their beautiful fulness. 

But, some people will say, is not an artistic tempera- 
ment conducive to unfaithfulness? Will not a man 
with an artistic temperament, for example, constantly 
have new * artistic' aspirations, and constantly fkll in 
love with beauty ? Not at all necessarily. If you will 
allow me to repeat an expression, of which I cannot 
say I am particularly proud, but the truth of which I 
infflst on, that woman is a beautiful instrument and 
man a good or a bad instrumentalist, I will answer: 
No, not at all necessarily. I am not aware that Sarasate 
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or Joachim require more than one violin to give their 
marvellous performances on, and I know that when 
Paderewski goes on tour, he insists on always playing 
on the same piano, which follows him everywhere. 

It is not only on moral but on artistic grounds that 
I object to polygamy, and that I advocate monotony 
— I mean monogamy. And on this subject another 
question might be put: Should a woman prefer to 
marry a man to whom woman is an enigma ? I know 
that most people who belong to the retinue of Mrs. 
Grundy will at once exclaim : Most decidedly a woman 
should expect to find the man as he expects to find her. 
There goes again the old saying : ‘ What is good for 
the goose should be good for the gander.' 

Well, there is something in that ; but when I consider 
that the whole happiness of a married life may depend 
on the start, I would fain i|jdy : Remember that the 
first time a man whispers words of love he is a fearful 
stammerer. 

Mrs. Grundy is a very moral person for whom I 
cannot help feeling some respect ; but she is the cause 
of a peat deal of happiness being missed in Anglo- 
Saxon lands. My greatest grudge against that lady is 
that she is the bitter, implacable enemy of the artistic, 
the beautiful, and the truthful, of which she has suc- 
ceeded in denuding art, literature, and life itself. Anglo- 
Saxon intelligence — ^‘the intellectuals,' as we call them 
in France, are dead against her, loathe her, but the 
masses of the people are crawling on their knees before 
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her. All the conventionalities of English life have been 
invented to suit her tastes, and to please her the most 
innocent pleasures have had to be transformed into 
funereal functions. Everything suggests impropriety 
and indecency to her distorted min'd, and she is the 
cause that, in England, and also to some extent in 
America, art, literature, and life, have to lie in order 
to avoid running the risk of deserving her frowns 



CHAPTER X 


SORE TRIALS FOR PEOPLE IK LOVE — WILL LOVE TRIUMPH 
OVER THE AFFLICTIONS OF THE BODY ? 

A pathetic story— Gould you whisper words of love through an 
ear-trumpet ?— The case presented on the stage— Take 
cue of the woman you love. 

The following reflections were suggested to me by a 
pitiful story that I heard a few days ago only. A 
• young, beautiful girl, belonging to the best society, was 
engaged to be married. During her lover's absence 
she had typhoid fever. She recovered and is now quite 
well, but (the ‘but’ is terrible) she has not a single hair 
left on her head. Of course, she wears a wig, but she 
has tried every possible thing, consulted the most 
eminent specialists, to no avail. Her lover is returning 
vei^ soon. He knew she was ill, but docs not know 
the terrible misfortune which has befallen his beautiful 
Jumck. Will he marry her? Will his love be 
powerful enough to overlook the loss of woman’s best 
ornament on his sweetheart’s head ? Will he be able 
to behold her with the wig off, and say to her : ‘I love 
you just the same P* In a melodrama he would, but 
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will hef I dare not answer the question. We do not 
live in heroic times nowadays, and you must not ask 
too much of man. 

As physical beauty is an appanage far more precious 
to a woman than a man, the question may perhaps be 
better put in the following manner : If a man loves a 
woman, will her disfigurement — the loss of a limb, the 
loss of her hair, deafness, blindness, or any other 
calamity of this sort which may afflict her — destroy the 
love of that man for that woman? 

It is all very well to say that love is the yearning of 
the soul, but it must be admitted that the man himself is 
closely associated with it, and that the face is the means 
of expressing what the soul feels. You can softly 
whisper * I love you ' in a woman's ear ; but if the poor 
thing is deaf, you cannot shout these three words at her,' 
much less blow them through a trumpet. If you doubt 
me, tiy it in a play, and you will see the effect it will 
infallibly produce on the audience. "Why, they will 
roar. Deafness is terrible, so dull, so prosaic, so sug- 
gestive of old age ; I have sometimes heard men wish 
their wives were dumb, but deaf never. 

I remember once seeing a play at a Paris BoulevWd 
theatre, frequented by the emotional portion of the 
Parisian public, in which the heroine, in the fourth act, 
appears with a thick veil over her fitce. She has had 
small-pox and she is sadly disfigured for life ; she 
expects her lover, who is returning from the war. A 
year has elapsed since the curtain went down over the 
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third act; she has just received a letter announcing his 
arrival safe and sound. She is happy, radiant; then 
she looks at herself in a glass and weeps bitterly ; she 
has told him of her illness, but not of her misfortune ; he 
knows nothing about it. Will he love her still when he 
sees her, or will he go away from her P The suspense is 
awful, and the situation dramatic. At last he appears on 
the threshold of the door, and stretches out his arms to 
her ; she remains speechless, motionless, and the audience 
breathless. He rushes up to her to take her in his 
arms. With a dramatic gesture of the hands she bids 
him stand back. Then she tells him what has happened ; 
but he is one of those worthy, undaimted heroes of the 
Boulevard melodramas whose love can triumph over all 
obstacles. He swears that it will make no difference 
*to his sentiments ; she lifts up her veil ; then he falls 
at her feet and exclaims from the depths of his heart : 
* I love you just the same, my darling.’ (Tableau, cheers, 
and applause.) Of course he does not say to her that 
he finds her more beautiful than ever, and that the 
marks suit her style of beauty and all that sort of thing, 
but he swears again that his love has not altered, and 
the* audience applaud this lofty sentiment, and the 
women say : * That’s a man !’ 

H’m ! is it, though ? 

A fnend who was with me on that occasion, and who 
is a bit of a cynic, said to me : * There was only one 
possible denouement for that play to give satisfaction to 
fpi audience that must go home perfectly persuaded thaj; 
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the hero and the heroine vrill be happy and in love with 
each other for ever and ever. The author missed a 
fine dramatic curtain. As the small-pox marks cannot 
be taken away, that man should have carried his love 
for that girl further than he did. He'should have tom 
his eyes out in her presence. The sacrifice would have 
gone straight to her heart, and would have made the 
continuation of his love possible.' 

* Well,' I said, *yes, I see what you mean, but how 
do you know that the girl would have cared to marry a 
blind man ? Maybe her love would not triumph over 
the difficulty.' 

I may tell you that I knew a loving married couple 
who ceased to love each other, he because her hair 
turned white, and she because his turned outwards. 

This is a psychological subject that may well puzzle 
the best sociologist. 

I have not tried to answer the question, but merely 
intended to offer it for discussion. 

However, this I will say to my fellow-men : * I know 
how truly and deeply you love your wives, and sweet- 
hearts, but let me advise you : Don’t try the experiment ; 
don't put your love to so severe a test. Take the 
greatest care of the said wives and sweethearts, and see 
that no accident happens to them, that no disease dis- 
figures them or permanently injures thw health. This 
is wisdom.' 



CHAPTER XI 


HAN VERSUS WOMAN IN LOVE 

How many times can a man and a woman love ?— They love 
differently — A delicate question — ‘Lucky dogl' — The 
inexorability of the virtuous woman. 

Man is capable of love as earnestly as woman is ; but 
love is not the whole business of his life, whereas it is a 
woman's. When a child, she loves her doll ; when a 
girl, her mother ; when a woman, a man. She can feed 
on love and die of it. When a mother, she loves her 
children ; when she dies, surrounded by beloved grand- 
children, she may say that her life has been well filled. 

I believe that a woman can love more than once. I 
have known widows remarry, and love their second 
husbands with the same devotion as their first. 

A man really loves once only. I knew a man under 
fifty who was married three times. He was a good and 
devoted husband to his three wives, but he never really 
loved but the second. If he dies suddenly without 
having time to take all his precautions, the portrait of 
his second wife will be found on his heart 
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The reason of this is that men and women love in 
different ways. A man loves because his whole being — 
heart, soul, and body— craves for a woman. A woman 
often gives herself to a man because it pleases her to be 
loved by him. For a man, love is the pleasure he feels 
in the company of a woman ; for a woman, it is the 
enjoyment of the pleasure she gives to a man. A 
woman is proud to call herself a reward, and that is 
why all heroes appeal to her so much. Mirabeau was 
the plainest of men, with his face covered with small- 
pox mai'ks, yet no man ever made so many conquests 
among women. Successful generals, explorers, great 
orators, authors, artists, singers, all appeal to women. 
They may not love them personally, but it affords them 
great pleasure to be loved by them. There is in every 
woman a craving for a man superior to herself, and that 
is why women who try to dominate men are such dismal 
failures. 

« « « * « 

To a woman love is sacred, her food, her life. 

Never have a sneer at a wonmn or at a child. When- 
ever you feel sarcastic, exercise your talents on some- 
thing else. 

Never profane the words, *I love you’; they may 
seal the fate of a woman ; but when you have uttered 
these three words in great earnestness, and the woman 
has answered with that great religious, almost sad, 
smile that Victor Hugo called *the smile of angels,' 
l^hen, in a wgrdt ip yours, pl^^ her pi; a pedestf^* 
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on an altar, and worship her. The world has nothing 
better to offer you. 

4K « « « » 

A man can cuiw a woman of a man. Nothing can 
cure a man of a woman, unless it be that woman herself. 

While on the subject of love and tender relations, let 
me ask a question of my lady readers : Which would 
you rather know, that the man you love had broken his 
allegiance to you, but kept his heart faithful, or that 
he had lost his heart with another woman, but kept his 
* monastic ’ vows ? A clever woman once answered me 
in the following manner : ‘If that man was my husband, 
I would %auch rather know that his heart had gone from 
me for a time. If I was not married to him, I would 
prefer to know that his heart had remained faithful.’ 

Only I must warn you that if a man put this question 
to his wife, she would probably say to him at once : 
‘ Jack, which of the two are you guilty of?’ 

‘In ninety cases out of a hundred,’ says Paul 
Rourget, ‘ for a woman to play her heart in the game 
of love is to play at cards with a sliarper, and gold 
against counterfeit pieces.’ How true! for when the 
game ns over, society (which ought to be ashamed of 
itself in its treatment of men and women) says of the 
man, ‘ Lucky dog I’ but mocks at the woman who has 
given way, puts her outside the pale when she forgets 
herself for the moment, and turns away from her when 
she gives way to despair. Poor woman ! She cannot 
rebel, for if man is the cause of her downfall, it is 

4 
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woman who becomes her bitterest enemy. There is no 
pity in the breast of a woman for the woman who has 
fallen, unless she herself has had the same sad experi> 
ciice. The virtuous woman is inexorable, although her 
virtue is very often like a fortress Vhich never had to 
capitulate for the reason that it never was attacked. 

If [ were a woman, oh, how I should hate women ! 

Madame de Stacl said that what consoled her to 
know that she was a woman was that she would never 
have to marry a woman. 



CriAlTEll XII 


COUUTINO IN KAAKCE AND ENOl.AND 

Kneeling and sitting— The piquancy of French courting — The 
use of the second person singular— The sealing kiss. 

The eai of courtship as practised in France and 
England leaves the amorous Gaul sometimes at a 
decided disadvantage, and sometimes at a marked 
advantage, by comparison with the Briton. On the 
whole, I think honours are easy. Take the declaration 
of love. In France the foolish animal has to go on his 
knees at the feet of the adored one, who through her 
modestly drooping eyelashes can make an inventory of 
the suitoFs least defects — of the bald spot on his crown, 
his languishing eyes, with their white turned up in the 
ardour of passion, maybe of the little wart which will 
obtrude itself for observation, especially at such a 
moment. The poor Frenchman is obliged to run the 
risk of making himself veiy ridiculous. 

But now turn to England. There, if you would 
a-wooing go, you sit down comfortably, very much at 
your ease, with the beloved object of your dreams at 

4— a 
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your side, or sitting on a cushion at your feet. Thus 
situated, you can murmur your soft whispers of love 
into her ears without any risk of dislocating your spinal 
column. The ladies will possibly think that the busi- 
ness is more nicely arranged in France, but they will 
hardly get the other sex to agree with them. 

In America I never was able to make any observations 
on the subject. Those provoking Yankees invariably 
waited until I had left their houses to proceed to busi- 
ness. 

What adds, however, to the charm of the French 
system of making love is that French girls do not 
enjoy the same freedom as English ones, and %hat the 
declarations of love are made in the sweet moments 
stolen from the watchfulness of their parents. 

What, for instance, would an English girl, or for that 
matter an American one, think of the young lady in 
M. Victorien Sardou's comedy of ‘ Old Bachelors,' who, 
finding herself alone with her lover — ^a lover to whom she 
is engaged to be married — ^reproaches him with having 
ventured into her presence when he knew that there was 
no one with her? 

‘N'est-ce pas que e'est bon d’etre ensemble?' 'pleads 
the young man. 

* Je n'ai pas dit que ce ne fut pas bon,' replies the 
young lady in good epigrammatic style ; * j'ai dit que ce 
n’etait pas bien.’ 

To the Anglo-Saxon people who have not familiarized 
themselves with French customs and modes of thought, 
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it seems simply inconceivable that a girl who intends to 
entrust to a particular man the happiness of her life 
should think there could be danger, indiscretion, im- 
propiiety of any, even the slightest kind, in talking to 
him for a few moments without the presence of 
witnesses. 

a a » « « 

I have always pitied the English-speaking people fur 
using the second person singular only when addressing 
tlie Almighty. 

1 am not speaking of poetry, of course, but of every- 
day conversational prose. This second person singular 
seems fo me indispensable for the due expression of love. 
Where is the Frenchwoman who does not remember 
with a thrill of pleasure the never-to-be-forgotten 
moment when her lover, after many times saying to her 
* Je vous aime,' got emboldened enough, by her return 
of his deep affection, to change that * Je vous aime ' into 
‘ Je t’aime’? 

She knows that this change of person sealed her fate, 
that from the very moment that second person singular 
was used she became his. ‘Je vous aime' will, of 
course, always appeal to the woman who loves the man 
who utters these words; but when ‘Je t’aime’ is 
whis})ered into her ears, she will close her eyes in ecstasy 
and be transported to heaven as if for eternal bliss. 

T'his use of the second person singular in love affairs 
is not the only superiority that the French have over 
the Anglo-Saxons in the expression of the tender 
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feelings. In England, and I believe also in America, a 
woman is kissed on the lips by her father, mother, 
brothers and lady and girl friends. Of course her lover 
will do the same, with more ardour, more expression, 
more * impi^ssions but in France this is very seldom 
the case. Girls are kissed on the forehead by their 
father, and on the cheeks by all their other relatives and 
friends. Even a tiny little girl, on being asked for a 
kiss, will offer her checks, never her mouth. The lips 
are entirely reserved for Cupid. 

A French philosopher has said that when a woman 
has surrendered her lips she has surrendered everything ; 
but he is right only as far as his countrywoman are 
concerned. Even after saying ‘Je vous aime,' the 
Frenchman will not dare kiss his sweetheart on the lips. 
It i.s only after risking the sacred second pei'son singular, 
* Je t'ainic,' that he will venture to do so, and thus 
stamp her his. 

Well, after all is said and done, I have no doubt that 
llritons and Americans find that the second person 
plural, for want of the second person singular, answers 
the purpose well enough. And for ever and ever men 
and women will love without attempting to discover 
new methods or adopt foreign ones. The old story will 
ever be told ; the old method will ever do. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE WOMAN-HATER 

Should a woman marry a woman-hater ?— The portrait of a 
woman-hater—The risk a woman runs in marrying a 
woman -lover — Take your chancu, don’t cast your pearla 
befoift swine. 

Should a woman marry a woman-hater? Yes, some 
people say, because he will pay no attention to any 
other woman, and will be a faithful husband in all the 
force of the expression. A woman-hater is par excellence 
a one-woman's man, and just the soi-t of man that a 
woman should wish to marry. 

No, other people say, the woman-hater is a no- 
woman's man. A woman should marry a lover of her 
sex, wd feel proud to know that it is she whom he 
prefers to all and loves best of all. Of course, they 
admit that she will have to be careful and ever-watchful 
in order to keep alive the interest which her husband 
takes in her and the affection which he feels for her. 
But a woman-hater is a prig, and the male prig is the 
last man that a woman should care to marry. 

I think the latter are right The woman-hater hates 
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all women, and will never be capable of any love for his 
wife any more than for any other woman. Only the 
sense of ownership will make him value her. He may 
like her, be a good friend to her, a hard-working and 
devoted husband, but he will never be a lover to her ; 
and the husband who, during at least the first fifteen 
years of his married life, cannot now and then be the 
lover of his wife fails to give to that woman that bliss 
which is a perfect compensation for all the troubles and 
miseries of that which the Popes are fond of calling the 
Vale of Tears, and Mrs. Gamp ‘ the Wale of Tears.’ 

The woman-liater is a man who has never petted his 
mother, who has never been the * chum ’ of his sisters, 
who as a boy has despised girls, and as a young man 
has treated them with disrespect and even contempt. 
This kind of man has never once in his life given a 
thought to woman, has never deemed it consistent with 
his dignity to devote a minute to the study of her 
character. He has never given way to her charms, he 
has never felt her influence, he has never learned to 
smile kindly at her little foibles and fads. The idea 
has never occurred to him to indulge her, to treat her, 
in turn, as a beloved child, even sometimes a spoiled 
one, as a fnend whose advice is worth following nirib 
times out of ten, as a sweet companion either for 
moments of pleasure or for those of studious retirement. 
For him woman is a necessary evil. He puts up with 
her, and is alwa 3 rs glad when she is gone. She annoys 
him, provokes him— >nay, even shocks him, and her 
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frivolity is for him a constant source of torment. He 
breathes more freely when at last he is left alone or 
finds himself in the company of men at his club. 

He is seldom generous, and is not infrequently a 
miser. 

The woman-hater is always conceited, and most 
generally selfish, and conceit and selfishness are the two 
worst, the two most objectionable, pieces of furniture in 
the household of a married couple. The woman-hater 
is also dull, and often sulky, which is worse still. With 
him there Can be no cheerfulness in the house, and 
dulness is the bitterest enemy of happiness in matri- 
mony. 

The woman-hater has not a redeeming fault or foible 
which may enable his wife to get hold of him. He has 
no weaknesses to make him lovable or even tolerable. 
He is ironclad, and a- woman cannot come near him 
without' getting a bruise of some sort or other. He will 
ever stand before his wife a perfect model for her to look 
up to, and all her pretty little womanly ways, being a 
closed letter to him, will be wretchedly wasted on him. 

Like all conceited men, the woman-hater has no 
humour in him. He cannot for the life of him see a 
juke. A frivolous remark will make him frown. He is 
a moral man with a vengeance, but all his morality and 
all the gold in the world are not worth the smile of a 
genial, cheerful husband. And, worst of all, the woman- 
hater is generally dyspeptic, and if a woman marries a 
dyspeptic man she is done for. 
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The man-flirt is the most despicable creature on 
earth, but the woman-hater is undoubtedly the most 
objectionable. 

Yes, my dear lady, avoid the woman-hater, and, 
above all, don't marry him. Have to your wedded 
husband a lover of women, full of foibles and weak- 
nesses, a man who understands and appreciates women. 
It will depend upon you whether that man will make 
the best of husbands or not. 

With a woman-lover marriage is a risk; with a 
woman-hater it is a certainty. With the latter you 
will be casting pearls before swine. 

Marry the former and take your chance 



CHAPTER XIV 


WHAT DO WOMEN ADMIRE MOST IN MEN? 

People generally admire in others the qualities they do not 
themselves possess— The sexes differ in their opinions of 
infidelity and its causes— The eleventh commandment; 
Never confess. 

I BELIEVE that what sexes admire most in the other are 
the qualities which they do not generally possess them* 
selves. For instance, a man will always tell you that 
the qualities he admires most in a woman are constancy, 
good, equal temper, and such others as his most flatter* 
ing friends would never accuse him of possessing. If, 
on the other hand, you read the confession-books of 
women, you will invariably discover that the qualities 
they most admire in men are generosity, broad-minded- 
ness, ma^animity, absence of prejudice, and a lofty 
sense of justice, of toleration, and of forgiveness. Now, 
some women may possess these qualities, but no one, I 
think, will say that they are eminently feminine virtues. 

And it may also be added that what sexes hate most 
each in the other are the very defects which they them- 
selves not infrequently possess. Out of twenty con* 
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fession-books which 1 have this moment under my eyes, 
and in which is to be found the question, * What defect 
do you hate most in man?' eighteen women have 
answered, ‘Meanness.’ That is just w.hat you would 
expect, now, don’t you think so ? 

Of course, there are women of whom it might btf 
said, however preposterous the remark may sound, that 
they are not only perfect ladies, but also perfect gentle- 
men. These are glorious women. Now, don’t smile; 
I know what I am saying. When you say of a woman 
that she is a perfect lady, the remark chiefly refers to 
her manners, the way she dresses and behaves m society, 
etc. When you say of a man that he is a perfect 
gentleman, it means that he is a man of considerate 
feelings, generous, magnanimous even, a man who 
could not do anything mean if he tried. 

A woman who receives an anonymous letter about 
her husband, puts it in the fire, and never mentions the 
fact to him, behaves like a gentleman. A man who 
receives an anonymous letter about his wife and shows 
it to her is a cur. 

In a pretty play, the name of which escapes me just 
at present, a woman has compromised herself with a 
man. A letter from that man is delivered to her before 
her husband. The latter knows whom the letter is 
from. His wife hands it to him. 

‘ My dear, this letter is addressed to you. I have no 
right to open it,’ says the husband. ‘ Don’t you want 
to read it yourself?’ 
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The wife answers that she does not. 

‘ Very well,’ he says ; ‘ then there is only one thing 
to do.’ 

And before her he thi^ws it into the fire. 

All the women in the audience applaud. So they 
should; but how many of them would behave in the 
same manner if such a letter from a woman came to 
their husband ? 

Meanness in a man is revolting to woman; but 
although many women cannot be accused of the defect, 
it must be admitted that it is often found in them. 

Many a man who was sure that his wife was in 
earnest love with another man would be found ready 
to sacrifice himself and give his wife to that man. A 
celebrated English writer did it. Under similar cir- 
cumstances a woman would rather give her husband or 
lover to the tiger of Mr. bVank R. Stockton. 

A man will admit the possibility of his wife loving 
another man and being loved by him. He may grieve 
over it, but he will not despise her for it, or necessarily 
impute any low or degrading motive to her. But a 
woman will never admit that her husband can have 
fallen in love with another woman. She will only accuse 
him of being too amorous, and in her eyes that other 
woman can only be a ‘ low creature.’ She will not stop 
a moment and reflect that by lowering that ‘ ci’eature ’ 
she lowers herself, since her husband, for a time at any 
rate, may prefer that woman to her. 

It will not enter her head that, maybe, her husband 
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goes down on his knees and prays that he may forget 
that woman, but is conquered in the struggle, and 
cannot resist the fascination. No ; for her the woman 
is an abandoned creature and her husband a blackguard. 
Every day in the novels she reads, she will give her 
sympathies to a man who has met with the misfortune 
which has befallen her husband and herself. 

She will forget that if there was no passion in this 
life, no human weaknesses, no pits and fails in the path 
of man and woman, there would be no drama, no great 
poetry — in fact, no literature, no art. 

She will admit that no heart (man's or vfoman's) is 
free from the danger of being lost. She will admit that 
this may happen to any man, but not to her husband. 
You may give her to read and study all the works of 
Balzac, of Alexandre Dumas the younger, and of all 
the greatest dissectors of the human heart; she will 
learn nothing. The mind of a woman is a mixture of 
obstinacy and prejudice. When she reads the accounts 
of the proceedings of the Divorce Court, she exclaims 
of the respondent, if she be a woman: ‘Poor thing! 
romantic, I suppose.’ When the respondent u a man, 
she dismisses the whole thing with: ‘Man’s a beast.’ 
She sometimes sympathizes with a co-respondent. 

What women admire particularly in men is in- 
dulgence, the spirit of forgiveness, magnanimity. Their 
hero is the man of the play who, when his wife, falling 
at his feet, shrieks, ‘ I am not guilty !’ takes her gently 
by the hand, embraces her, and whispers softly in her 
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eara, like Dr. Primrose to his misguided daughter: 
*And if tliou wert, child, am I not here to protect 
thee, to comfort thee ? And, true enough, the situation 
is pathetic, thoroughly human, and that husband's role 
is sublime ; but in real life not one woman out of a 
thousand would play that part. 

For, even when woman forgives, it is out of con- 
sideration for her children — for her own sake, as it were, 
in order to avoid a scandal, an open avowal of the 
situation. She may forgive, but she will not forget. 
It is trae that in Mr. Arthur Pinero’s beautiful play, 
‘ The Profligate,’ the wife forgives, and tells her husband 
she will 'help him bear it. But the offence was com- 
mitted before the marriage. She has not been per- 
sonally wronged or deceived, except in her estimation 
. of the man she has married. Therefore she may forgive, 
although I do not envy that man’s future in matri- 
monial life. 

Conclusion : If a man should be unfortunate enough 
to deviate from the path of virtue after entering the 
holy estate of matrimony, let him follow the advice 
given by a great French jurisconsult to all prisoners 
about to appear before their judges: ‘Never confess.’ 
Only a very lofty woman will take him by the hand 
and, putting in the scales all he has done for her in 
life, will say : ‘It leans on the right side.’ A rara avis 
this woman. 



CHAl^TEll XV 


CAN GRATITUDE ENGENDER LOVE? 

Fixpecting gratitude is asking for the price of a servicc—Love 

keeps out of it. 

Has love anything to do with gratitude? In other 
words, does gratitude engender love? No; to kill a 
woman's love for him a man has only to keep on 
reminding her of what he has done to earn her gratitude, 
and by the same means a woman will obtain the same 
result with a man. 

A woman will often hate a man who lavishes money 
upon her, and will love the first man who comes along 
to whom she will owe no gratitude, simply because the 
former degrades her by paying for her favours, whereas 
the latter enables her to regain her independence and 
to raise herself in her own estimation. 

A man who marries below his rank in society may be 
loved by his wife, not because, but although, he has 
raised her to his rank. And a man will seldom love a 
wife whom he has married for money, because by so 
doing he has to a certain extent sold himself, and love 
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never goes abreast with either feelings of self-degradation 
or absence of respect for the other party. This is why 
mesalliances^ as a rule, turn out to be very unhappy 
marriages. The best guarantee of happiness in matri- 
monial life is the eipial footing on which a husband and 
^wife will go through the yearn of their association. 
Neither of them must have a feeling of owing anything 
’to the other. It must be a partnershi[) into which each 
party has brought the same amount of capital. 

Gratitude will engender affection, devotion, great 
friendship, but not love. Nay, I will go further and 
risk the following statement : Not only gratitude does 
not engender love, but it will stand in its way. 

A woman does not love a man because she feels it is 
her duty to love him. liOve hiis nothing to do with 
duty. You cannot help falling in love any more than 
you can help becoming gray or bald, and you may fall 
in love against all the interests of ypur life. The more 
you argue against love, the more you love. Love has 
nothing to do with arguing and reasoning, any more 
than it has with duty and gratitude. You cannot 
command love to come or go, and many a woman has 
been on her knees pmying that she might love a man 
to whom she owed a ilebt of gratitude, but the prayer 
has seldom been heard. A wonmn will remain faithful 
to a man out of duty or out of gmtitude, but all that 
will not make her love him. 

No, no ; and I will also say that for a man to feel that 
he has to be grateful to a woman is injunous to his 

5 
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love for that woman. He so hates himself for being 
unable to do for her all he would like to do, that he 
curses himself and fails to love her more for all her 
patience, for all the devotion she shows to him through 
the hardships of life. A man loves a woman all the 
more for all he can do for her, and so does a woman a 
man. This is the natural consequence of the fact that 
we often love people (not necessarily of the opposite' 
sex), not for what they actually do for us, but for 
what they allow us to do for them. M. Perrichon, in 
‘ Le Voyage de M. Penichon,’ by Labiche, a play worthy 
of Moliere, had a daughter whose hand was sought by 
two suitors. One saved his life; the other, more 
cunning, pretended to have his life saved by him. 
Perrichon prefers the latter, simply because the first 
reminds him that he cannot ride, and made a fool of 
him, while the second one made a hero of him by 
enabling him to boast that he had saved a man's life. 

Now, this does not by any means show the better 
side of human nature. But we are not writing a 
panegyric of man or woman : we are philosophizing a 
bit, and seeking to speak the truth and our mind. Of 
course it is possible, and I hope it is a fact, that a lofty, 
exalted nature may love through gratitude ; but lofty, 
exalted natures are the exception. 

A man may win the love of a woman by risking his 
own life to save hers ; but in this case it is not only 
gratitude that engenders love ; it is an act of heroism, 
and an act of heroism will always appeal to a woman. 
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On the other hand, a wounded soldier may fall in love 
with a woman who nurses him ; but in this case it is 
the sweet ministration of a tender woman, nursing — 
that most womanly role, that of an angel — ^that will 
appeal to man, not gratitude pure and simple. 

, , I have known men fall in love with girls of low 
character, have them educated — physically, mentally, 
and intellectually — and marry them, with the most 
disastrous results. 

Of course, when people already love, gratitude will 
increase their love for the one they owe it to ; what I 
mean to say is, that if love does not exist, it is not 
gratitude that will engender it. 

Love is inspired by an exaltation that makes us feel 
better or greater. Gratitude, like pity, makes us look 
smaller; that is why gratitude does not, and cannot, 
engender love. 

A cynic once remarked that ingratitude was the in- 
dependence of the heart. He might have added that 
gratitude, by attempting to force the heart, fails to 
touch it in the tender relations between man and 
woman. 


5—2 



CHAITER XVI 


DOKS MARttlAGK HEU’ A MAKp 

In social life — In commercial life— In literary and artistic life 
—Matrimony is a highly respectable institution. 

Does marriage help a man ? 

Well, if he marries a rich wife, of course it does ; 
but, you see, money helps wherever it comes from, and 
so we must put this consideration out of the question 
altogether. 

Let us also say, and at once, too, that if a man finds 
happiness in matrimony, marriage will help him, what- 
ever his position may be ; but happiness helps wherever 
it comes from, and so we must put this consideration 
out of the question also. 

And before answering the question, or rather, before 
presenting arguments both in the affirmative and in the 
negative, we must examine the diflereut positions that 
a man may occupy in life. 

In commercial pursuits marriage will help a man. 
If money-making is the chief concern of his life, an 
attentive* interested, saving wife will enable a man to 
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devote all his mind to business, and, by a careful 
management of her house, will also enable him to amass 
wealth. 

If a man holds a post of responsibility — ^a Govern- 
ment one, for example, in the Diplomatic Service, in the 
Civil Service, in the Church, in the university pTOfessions 
< — a wife, possessed of attractive charms, amiable and 
tactful, will help him; for let us remember that in 
England, as well as in all countries where it is sought to 
always appoint the right man in the right place, before 
deciding on a candidate for any important va(‘ant post, 
the fimt question that is asked is, ‘ What kind of a wife 
has he got ?’ The kind of wife that will help such a 
man is the one that Avill help him socially and diplo- 
matically — by wire-pulling, if you like. 

Now, if interviewers set any value on their comfort — 
nay, on their lives — I advise them to avoid this topic ; 
for the question is not only a very big one, but a very 
uncomfortable one indeed, considering that the very 
men who are called upon to answer it must naturally 
be married men. 

To pijove this, I will, in a few words, put down a 
little conversation I quite recently had on the subject 
over a cup of tea with a charming English lady. 

‘ But,’ she said, ‘ you do not answer my question — 
Does marriage help a man ?' 

‘ Sometimes yes, sometimes no. It depends a 
great deal on the profession, or the calling, of the 
man.’ 
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* Well, a doctor, for instance ? 

‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ marriage helps a doctor. It stamps 
him respectable, and many women will not consult a 
doctor unless they know that he is a married man ; hut 
white hair will help him quite as much.’ 

‘ That is not very promising,’ said the lady. 

‘ Well,’ I replied, ‘ let us try again.’ 

‘ Surely women can do much to inspire, to encourage 
a man, whatever his work may be ?’ 

‘ Yes, a sympathetic woman can do a great deal ; but 
it is very difficult to quite determine what effect her 
help may have upon her husband's work during the 
various critical periods of his career. Thei'e may have 
been days when, without her encouragement, he would 
have lust faith in himself, but such cases are rare. 
Then you speak of artists, of people who live by praise, 
feed on it. I have known painters who looked for and 
found such encouragement from their wives. On the 
other hand, I have known others who sought solitude 
when at work, men who could not have expressed their 
message unless alone with their ai't. I have known 
authors who looked for inspiration from their .wives, or 
thought they did, and I have known others who could 
not do a stroke of work unless they were absolutely 
left alone with their thoughts.’ 

‘ But if a wife makes a man happy, that alone surely 
helps him ?’ 

*Of course it does; but the married man has far 
greater responsibilities than the single one, and he may 
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be obliged to produce for the sake of filling many 
little hungry mouths. And another thing * you must 
I’emember that the single man can command the 
interest of a great number of women viho would not 
care to be interested in his wife, and very few wives will 
realize that they may not be as interesting as their 
* husbands. This will cause trouble — unpleasantness, at 
least — and stand in the way of a man's success.' 

‘ Then,' said the lady, * let us change the question. 
Does marriage hamper a man ?' 

* Undoubtedly there are professions which seem to 
necessitate bachelorhood, where marriage is not only no 
help, but a handicap. A soldier, for instance, should 
not marry, for a married soldier, good fighting-man 
though he may be, never can forget the wife, and 
])erhaps the little ones, at home.' 

‘ I take it,' said my lady interlocutor, ‘ that you do 
not advocate marriage for the rising poet, painter, 
dramatist, or novelist i*' 

* I do not advocate marriage for any man that is too 
susceptible or who has the artistic temperament too 
strongly developed. The man who is strong enough to 
achieve great things is strong enough to achieve them 
alone — that is, unless he is fortunate enough to meet 
the exceptional woman. Lord Byron said that nothing 
can inflict greater torture upon a woman than the mere 
fact of loving a poet. This is not due to the heartless 
or deliberate cruelty of the poet. He himself is to be 
pitied for being a martyr, the slave of art. It is the 
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natural depth of a poet's emotions to fall in love with 
every lovely woman. The higher we rise in the 
intellectual scale, says a modern writer, the more varied, 
complex, and deep are the emotional groups which 
delight and torment the soul. Mental work does not 
extinguish passions ; it feeds the flames, on the contrary, 
and unfits the brain-owner for matrimony. Only people 
who have uneventful, almost humdrum, lives are good 
subjects for matrimony and perfectly happy in marriage.’ 

‘ Then you do not admit the existence of the man 
who needs the ([uiet sympathy of a good domestic wife 
l)efore his art becomes fully articulate ?’ 

‘ No, because the artist constantly wants stimulants, 
and a domestic life is not stimulating. Now, do not 
misunderstand me. MaiTiage can make a man very 
happy, including the man with the strong artistic 
temf)erament, but I don’t think that it helps him. I 
have come across hundreds of cases where artistic and 
literary effbi'ts have been checked, and sometimes killed 
outright, by the petty cares and worries of domestic 
life. Tlie brain-worker is very easily irked and tor- 
mented by the most trivial things. He is irritalule and 
most sensitive, I have known literary men put right 
off their work for days simply because devoted wives 
came into their studies, and, after giving them an en- 
couraging kiss, earned off their pens to make out their 
washing list. I have known painters whose faculties 
were positively benumlied by the presence of their 
wives. I have known dramatists who could never set to 
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work in earnest l^fore they had sent their families into 
the country or had themselves left home far behind 
them; and, mind you, these men were all fond of their 
wives.’ 

‘ You are not encouraging.' 

‘ Will you have a cup of tea ?’ 

‘ ITiank you, with pleasure ; but does marriage 

‘ Do you take sugar ?' 

‘ If you please ; but are there not cases 

‘ And cream P’ 

‘ Please. Now, tell me 

‘ What I think of the Paris Exposition ?’ 

‘Rcfore I go, can't you say something nice about 
matrimony ?’ 

‘ Yes, madame : Matrimony is highly respectable.’ 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE GOOSE AND THE GANDER 

The case for man, the defendant — Freemasonry between women 
— Which is right? — Influence of plumage — The female 
bird — ^Man ia not invariably wrong — 'What is good for the 
goose is good for the gander’ — But there is a difference 
between the goose and the gander. 

Women, who seldom miss an opportunity of picking 
one another to pieces, invariably stand shoulder to 
shoulder (as much as the shape of their sleeves will 
allow them to do) when the question to decide is 
whether it is a man or a woman who is in the wrong. 
The freemasonry between women goes as far as that 
and no further. ^ 

'Ihe Queen of Roumania, well known to literary 
fame as Carmen Sylva, declares that the reason for a 
wife's infidelity is to be laid at her husband's door, and 
the assertion is laid down as a rule by the royal 
authoress. In so saying, the Queen of Roumania makes 
herself the mouthpiece of her sex; for most women, if 
not absolutely all, are of her opinion, that the wicked* 
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ness of man is responsible for all the vices, faults, and 
even shortcomings of woman. 

On the other hand, I have always heard men say that 
a man will stay at home if his wife makes his house 
attractive and cheerful, and herself pleasant in it. 

It is the same story, the eternally same story. 

The man stays at his club and returns home at 
one o'clock a.m. because Madame is dull and sulky. 
The woman is dull and sulky because Monsieur stays 
at his club and does not return home before one 
o'clock. 

Now, which is right ? or rather. Which of the two 
began ? A prejudiced person of the male gender will 
say: 

‘ It is the women's fault.' 

A prejudiced person of the female persuasion will 
answer : 

‘ No, the men's, of course.' 

(Women in their arguments always add, ‘ Of course.') 

A fair-minded person of either sex will probably 
say : * Out of that equal number of men and women, 
half the women are right, and half the men are not 
wrong.’ 

All this leads us to a very serious question : Of man 
or woman, which is the more responsible of the two for 
the continuance and eventually the long duration of 
happiness in matrimony ? 

And as women are ever airing their grievances on the 
subject, let us try to plead a little the cause of that 
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poor, often too much abused creature that Madame 
Sarah Grand delights in calling ‘Mere Man,' and let 
us do so in a friendly spirit, in an unconventional, 
intimate sort of way. 

If women have their grievances against Nature, men 
have theirs, too. Nature has, indeed, treated men in 
a liir less generous manner than the other male members 
of the animal kingdom. The female biid, for instance, 
is ])lain. She has no voice and no glorious feathers. 
All the fascinating power of beautiful song, gC||igeous 
plumage and graceful demeanour was given to the male. 
It is he who has to win, and Nature, knowing this, has 
endowed him with the means of conejuest. Not so with 
us. Man is about the ugliest creature of all that 
breathes on the face of the earth, and woman was 
intended to attract and charm him, and, in order to 
enable her to do so. Nature has given her a beautiful 
face, a divine figure and a taste for attractive plumage. 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries men 
paid attention to their dress, which, in many respects, 
was as attractive and fascinating as that of women. 
But now! Man is a guy, a cure, a remedy for ^love- 
sickness, and I sometimes wonder how it is that women 
think his conquest worth making. To make himself 
lovable, man has to turn himself inside out ; for only 
his moral and intellectual qualities can help him to get 
at a woman‘'s heart Soldiers ai'e supposed to be more 
successful with women . than any other men because 
their profession appeals to the minds of women ; but 
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1 can't help thinking that their uniform has a great 
deal to do with it. 

Now, if Nature has endowed woman with the powers 
of charming man by her amiability and winning grace, 
who is to blame if she does not avail herself of all these 


advantages, and does not use them carefully, discreetly, 
skilfully, to prevent love from flagging and cooling in 
matrimony 

Of course, intelligent women feel, after the wedding 
ceremony is over, that a man's love is not secured by a 
few sacramental words pronounced by a priest in solemn 
tones and in the presence of many witnesses. She soon 
discovers that man is not like woman ; she under- 
stands, as the male bird does, that plumage has a great 
deal to do in order to excite happiness and keep it alive 
in matrimony, and that her cheerfulness and tactful 
ways will obtain what remonstrances and sulks will 
invariably fail to secure. 

There is no doubt that many women, women spoiled 
by loving husbands, by lover - husbands especially, 
become dull and irritable when the husbands do not 


exactly detach themselves from their wives, but, 
through circumstances too numerous to enumerate, 
pass from the stage of lovers to that of fnends. 

Women are, as a rule, the embodiment of prejudice, 
and they will not understand. There is seldom any 
philosophy in them, and, when they do understand, 


they will not resign the 
evitable, and either make^ 
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and see the only possible way to revive what appears 
to be dying, or make the best of what, after all, is still 
worth having, the friendship and the protection of a 

devoted husband who has worked for them and made 

\ 

their life secure. No, they will sulk and make things 
wretched and hopeless. 

Man is not invariably wrong, and he is not to be 
blamed for his coldness any more than he is to be 
blamed or scolded for his want of appetite. Perhaps 
if the dinner had been prepared with more care, he 
would have eaten it with avidity. 

A great French poet says that happy nights make 
happy days in matrimony. I do not think that he is 
right. I rather believe in the reverse : Cheerful days, 
spent in delightful companionship, will make later 
meetings perfectly delicious. But it is on the woman, 
much more than on the man, that this happy result 
depends. There is no conceit on the part of a man in 
saying so. This line of conduct is dictated by the 
difference which exists between a man and a woman. 

I am ready to admit that women have grievances in 
this respect ; but they are not of man’s making, they 
are of Nature’s, and no blame can be attached tc man 
for it. How many couples, wretched and miserable, 
could be happy if women could, or would, realize the 
truth of this statement ! But, as a rule, they will not. 
Their motto is, ‘What is good for the goose is good 
for the gander.’ 

But it isn’L 
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Non^ madame, the gander, unfortunately for your 
>ex, is not constituted like the goose, and it is for him 
an impossibility to eat the dish you offer him if his 
appetite is not tempted. You can, but he cannot. 
The whole problem of happiness in matrimony lies in 
this nutshell. 



CHAITER XVm 


DOES JEALOUSY COME FllOM TRUE LOVE? 

Tlie different kinds of girls that men seek in matrimony— 
Jealousy is intensified, not created, by love— Why sbould 
not a married man continue to admire women ? — I want to 
knock down a newly-married woman’s husband— * Who 
would “polyg” with him? 

TiiERE are men who would not think of courting a 
woman with a view to marrying her if they knew she 
had been engaged before. On the contrary, there are 
others who marry women who have spent their girl- 
hoods in flii’ting and have been engaged a dozen times. 
These women seem to have a special sort of attraction 
for men who feel proud of winning a ‘ prize ' that has 
l)ccn so much sought after, and who are very mu^ like 
those people who do not know the value of a picture 
until, at a sale, they hear men bid higher and higher for 
the purchase, and conclude that the picture must be a 
priceless ti'easure. So they bid higher still, and get it. 
As a rule, these men are remarkable neither for their 
intelligence nor for their appreciation of true woman- 
hood. 
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This remark, however, would apply to Englishmen 
or Americans rather than to Frenchmen, because in 
France, when a girl has been engaged, she has only met 
her jurnck in the presence of her parents, whereas in 
England or America the young people have had lonely 
and sentimental walks together, indulged in many little 
familiarities — ^proper, no doubt, but still familiarities, all 
the same ; and the young Anglo-Saxon girl who has been 
engaged is a flower whose bloom has been a little rubbed 
ofP. In the eyes of the real, true man, she has lost — 
indeed, she must have lost — some of her value, a bit of 
her innocence, as it were. How can a man marry such a 
girl and run the risk, when he gives her a kiss, of hearing 
her exclaim : ‘ Oh, Jack used to give me much better 
kisses than that !’ He must be a very brave man, one 
very sure of hiniself, who is not afraid of competition, 
or a very conceited, if not a very foolish, one. 

Not only are there men who court women because 
they are run after, but there are some who never really 
fall in love with their wives until they have some serious 
reasons to be jealous of them. Then, and then only, 
do they seem to realize that their wives must possess 
some attractions, since other men are attracted by them. 
But this sentiment I should not care to call love, but 
rather false pride, because that man might have exactly 
the same feeling toward a horse or a dog the possession 
of which other men envied him. Many a man, on hear- 
ing the beauty of his wife praised, has said to himself: 
‘ I wonder if it is true. I must have a look at her.' 

6 
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I have heard many men and women say that there is 
no love without jealousy — ^in fact, that jealousy is the 
natural consequence of love. St. Augustine said : * He 
that is not jealous is not in love.^ I believe these 
people are wrong, including St. Augustine, before whose 
authority on love and women I decline to bow. There 
is no room for jealousy in the heart that loves really 
and truly. There is no real love where there is no 
abandon and complete confidence. 

Jealousy may be intensified by love, but not created 
by it. Jealousy is a characteristic of men and women 
which manifests itself in love as it does in friendship 
and in every phase of life. Love gives it a special 
opportunity, but it existed before the man or the woman 
was in love. Such men and women, who are jealous of 
their wives and their husbands, were jealous before of 
their brothers, sisters, or acquaintances, whenever they 
imagined that they were displaced by them in the 
affections of the family or of their friends. 

That man who is jealous of his wife because he 
imagines, rightly or wrongly, that she receives and 
accepts the attentions of other men, will also probably 
be jealous of her if his children show preference to her 
or bestow more attentions on her than on him. Othello 
is a jealous brute who might have miu^dered a General 
in the Venetian army who had been promoted to a 
rank he would have considered himself entitled to. 

And when people are jealous in love, what fools they 
are to let it be seen ' What an idiot that man is who 
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lets his wife suppose that he thinks she could prefer 
another man to him ! Suggestions are terrible. What 
a poor diplomatist that woman is who does not let her 
husband think that she takes it for granted no woman 
could have in his eyes the charms she possesses! 
Jealousy can only suggest to men and ‘women actions 
which would revolt them if they had absolute con> 
fidcnce in each other. 

In love, however, jealousy should not be condemned 
too severely. A little of it, just a little, adds piquancy. 
It then becomes an emotion, a stimulant, that rouses 
desire, something like that short absence which the 
Italians call the dolce plccante^ and which many artisti- 
cally constituted lovers will take now and then merely 
to increase the pleasure of reunion. Epicures will do 
it, and invariably with success. A diplomatist, who 
loves his wife, and is sure to be loved by her, may cure 
her of a passing little coldness by openly paying inno- 
cent attentions to another woman. And who is the 
man who is such a strict monogamist that he cannot 
admire — ^in a platonic way, of course — other women 
besides th^ one he loves ? And who is the woman who 
is not aware of that ? I remember, a few years ago, 
greatly admiring a beautiful American girl, daughter of 
a great friend of mine. When, the following year, I 
went to America again, she introduced me to her 
husband. Did I admire that girl? Yes, immensely. 
Did I love her ? Certainly not. Yet my first impulse 
was to knock down her husband. That is all I 

6 -« 
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mean by saying that veiy few men are strict mono* 
gamists. 

« « « « # 

A little anecdote, d pr(ypos of polygamy, to finish. 

Not long ago one of the most {lopular novelists of 
England was calling on a lady, one of the most popular* 
novelists of America. That Englishman is, perhaps, 
the plainest man I have ever set my eyes on. He, too, 
held, in conversation, that every man was bom a poly- 
gamist. The lady said nothing. But when he had 
gone, she turned towards her guests, and said : ‘ Well, 
I should like to know who would “ polyg ” with him !’ 



CHAFrER XIX 

DO WOJIEN DEESS TO PLEASE MEN? 

The female attire — ^Women dress for breakfast and undress for 
dinner — You don’t know them from Eve— ^oiety likes to 
be exposed — How French, English, German and American 
women dress— Simplicity in dress the coquetry of some 
women— What would happen if two women remained alone 
on the face of the earth. 

Neveb in the history of female attire have women 
dressed so exquisitely as they do in this year of grace 
1901 . ITie figure is gracefully accentuated ; all the 
sculptural lines are discreetly indicated without any 
exaggeration. No more bustle, no more outrageous 
sleeves, po more deformities of any sort. Many a 
woman would have been in despair if Nature had made 
her as fashion has often made her appear. 

To-day it is the female form divine, beautifully 
draped in beautiful limp materials of soft, delicate hues, 
gracefully relieved by lovely lace and refined trimmings, 
the whole with a touch of simplicity that never fails to 
enhance the beauty of the wearer. No, never since the 
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classical days of Athenian dress have women looked so 
beautiful as they do now. 

The majority of us men are, I l)elieve, conceited 
enough to think that women dress and try to look as 
beautiful as possible to please us. My firm conviction 
is that women dress to please themselves— or to kill 
other women with envy. To the question, Do women 
dress to please men ? I answer most emphatically, No, 
they do not. Quite the contrary. 

And now, may I be permitted to remark that when 
I reflect that Eve, after eating an apple, discovered that 
she was naked, I cannot help thinking that a little bite 
at that fruit might be of service to many ladies before 
they leave their dressing-rooms to go to a ball, a theatre, 
or a dinner party ? Is it that the fashion of the day 
requires the train to be so long that there remains no 
material to make a corsage with ? From the way in 
which women dress in the evening, you might almost 
mistake them for Eve. 

The fact is that it is practically impossible for you 
to say what it is that the women wear around 
a dinner - table. Women dress for breakfast and 
undress for dinner. As for the sight ofiered to 
our gaze from the boxes at the opera, we might 
os well be in a Turkish bath. And the most 
amusing and edifying part of it is that this fashion is 
more flourishing in puritanical England than in any 
country I know, and that most of those beautiful 
daughters of Albion whom you see so much of are the 
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very same ones who are presidents, vice-presidents and 
sccietaries of the societies for the suppression of the 
nude in the public parks, the museums and art-galleries 
and other British institutions for the suggestion of 
indecency. 

Who says that the world is sad ? 

* Society ought to be exposed,' I once remarked to a 
beautiful member of the English aristocracy, ‘ for giving 
that bad example.' * You are quite right,' she said ; 
* but that will do no good, because I believe tliat there 
is nothing that English society enjoys more than being 
exposed.' ‘ Evidently !' I thought, as I looked at the 
glorious shoulders exposed to my gaze. 

I was quite right when I once exclaimed : ‘ Provided 
an English woman does not show her feet, she is safe 
and feels comfortable.' 

In the way of dressing, of all the women of Europe 
and America, the Germans are the worst, the French 
the best, and the Americans the smartest. The German 
women are covered, the English clothed, the Americans 
aiTayed, and the French dressed. I am not now speak- 
ing of high life — these people are the same all the 
world over ; and whenever a writer j)ublishc8 a criticism 
on the life and manners of any nation he ought to 
place the following epigraph at the top of every page 
he writes, so that the reader may not lose sight of it : 
*A11 civilized nations in the world are alike in one 
respect: they are composed of two kinds of people — 
those that are ladies and gentlemen, and those that are 
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not.' Then there could be no misunderstanding about 
what he writes. 

I think it is acknowledged that the French women 
are the best dressed women in the 'world, and that 
French dressmakers are the authority on what should 
be worn and how it should be worn. Next I should 
say decidedly the American woman. In the United 
States the latest French fashions are worn in ail their 
freshness and glory, but too often with exaggeration. 
And, when the French fashions are already outrageous 
in their extravagance of style and size, then the Lord 
help the American women ! I shall never forget the 
remark that that most delightful of men and writers, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, made to me some years ago, as 
we were talking on the subject of women’s dress : ‘ By 
the time a French milliner has been six months in New 
York she will make you a bonnet to fnghtena Choctaw 
Indian.’ But then. Dr. Holmes was a refined Bostonian. 

The French woman, at an afternoon or evening party, 
may be as beautifully and stylishly dressed as you like, 
there is always about her dress a certain little touch of 
simplicity that will make you think that somewhere in 
her wardrobe she keeps some frock or gown still more 
beautiful, stylish and expensive. Very often at break- 
fast-time an American woman will make you think that 
she has on her very best and smartest dress. I have 
seen some at the leading hotels of Jacksonville and 
St. Augustine, Florida, with diamond brooches and 
bracelets at breakfast. I’he American woman has a 
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supreme contempt for what is not silk, satin, velvet or 
crepe de chine. She generally looks dressed for con- 
quest. With her it is paint and feathers and hooray 
all the time ! On board a steamer across the Atlantic 
she wears silk and fifty-dollar hats. But, of course, 
these ladies do not belong to the Olympian sets. 

I have mentioned all this because woman's character 
is very much the same all over this little planet of ours. 
Now, of all these women, the Americans arc those who 
devote most time and spend most money over their 
appearance, and as they would be least of all accused of 
thinking for one moment how they look for the sake of 
the men, I say I have proved my answer to be right, 
that women do not dress for men. 

Indeed, if the end of the world were to witness tlie 
presence of two women only on tlie face of the earth, 
each would be discovered striving to outshine the other 
and look the better dresseil of the two. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE FRENCH WIFE 

Fler keenness and common-sense— Her power of observation and 
her native adaptability— Her graceful ways— Her tact— 
Her artistic refinement — Monsieur et Madame — 'Did I 
hear you knock at my door, dear ?’ 

The wealthy classes of society in every civilized nation 
in the world are so much alike in their manners, habits, 
and customs, that they offer very little food to the 
observer of national characteristics. The men follow 
the London fashions, the women the Paris ones. They 
all cultivate sport, art, and literature ; they all enjoy 
the same luxuries of life, they all have good cooks, they 
all have discovered the same way of living. If you 
want to see how differently people live in France, in 
England, in Germany, in Italy, in America, wh&rever 
you like, live among the middle and lower classes. Once, 
in South Africa, I spent a whole day in a Zulu kraal, 
living with the natives and like the natives, and I found 
that day spent in a far more intei’esting manner than if 
I had spent it among the hosts of the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, Mayfair, or Fifth Avenue. 
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France is the only country that 1 know where, outside 
of the aristocracy and the wealthy classes, you can find 
people who live daintily. The French labourer eats a 
more appetizing dinner than English and German well- 
to-do shopkeepers eat and than is served in the hotels 
of the small American tovms. That French labourer 
would refuse to swallow, and even to look at, that 
wretched meal which I have seen English working-men 
eat at noon, when resting their backs against a wall or 
fence on the road — ^bread and pickles, or a slice of some- 
thing looking very much like caFs-meat, and stale beer 
that had been stewing for hours in the sun in a badly- 
corked can. 

« « * » « 

The French wife, immensely superior to her husband 
in intelligence, in shrewdness, in savoir vivre and savmr 
faire^ thanks to her common-sense, her knowledge of 
financial matters, her instinct for good order and 
management, her artistic refinement, her keen power of 
observation, her native adaptability, her talent for 
cookery, makes a husband enjoying but a small income 
lead tlie life that a rich foreigner might envy. 

She may have two dresses and one hat only to her 
name, but, by constant skilful changes, the little 
humbug will make you believe that she possesses a well- 
furnished wardrobe. It is not the cowl that makes 
the monk any more than it is the dress that makes the 
woman. A woman is stylish or not, according to the 
manner she puts her clothes on, and that is where the 
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French woman is irresistible. To lift her dress 
modestly, gracefully, and daintily as she crosses a 
muddy street, she has not her equal in the world. She 
has a little bustling, fluttering way about her that will 
always keep your interest in her alive. She is always 
tidy and smart, her hair well dressed, her hands well 
gloved, her stockings well drawn, and her dainty little 
feet well shod. When she speaks to you, you can 
seldom guess, from the way she is dressed, from the way 
she behaves, from the language she uses, whether she 
is the wife of what society calls a gentleman or not. 

She has the knack, the Inborn genius, for getting 
twenty sou worth out of every franc she spends. She 
is no snob, does not play at At Homes, and saves her 
tea and sugar, which in France are expensive luxuries. 
She does not play the piano, and saves her husband's 
eare. She makes her own frocks, and saves dressmakei’s' 
bills ; ^ eats light, hedthy meals of her own make, 
and jsaves cooks' wages ; she goes to bed early, and 
saves her candles. She is rich, as most of us might be, 
not in what she actually possesses, but in what she 
knows how to do without. Thanks to that woman, a 
Frenchman who has j^lOO to spend in the year lives 
like an Englishman who has an income of .£500. 

In the most modest little flat she has her dressing- 
room, out of which she issues in the morning neatly 
tiiinined, a perfect transformation. She will do without 
a drawing-room, but never without a dressing-room, for 
she understands to a supreme degree that poetry of 
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roatrimmy which has not two years to live it the apart- 
inent does not possess a dressing-room. 

Better than that, the French wife of that class will 
play at being an aristocrat, if you please. She will 
insist on having Monsieur’s apartment and Madame s 
apartment quite separate, so that they shall not be 
compelled to impose their society on each other if they 
don’t feel in the mood. 

And in that very humble class of French society I 
know men who are trained to knock at the door of their 
wives’ apartments in good Faubourg Saint-Germain 
style, when they wish for the company of Madame. 

And if Monsieur should fail to knock at Madame’s 
door when the latter would be pleased to receive his 
attentions and enjoy the pleasure of his company, it is 
just possible that she would go to her husband’s op- 
parlemenU, knock at his door gently and discreetly, (uid 
whisper : ‘ Did I hear you knock at my door; just now, 
dear F* 

‘ Silly nonsense !’ some people will say. 

Well, my dear friends, let me tell you that happiness 
is m^de up of thousands of little foolish trifles of that 

sort 



CHAPTER XXI 


THE ENGUSH WIFE 

Her position— Family life less attractive and piqnant in 
England than in France, but more solid — The English wife 
is the goddess of a beantifnl home. 

The Englishman is no doubt cut out to make colonies, 
but less to make love, for the simple reason that he does 
not know how to forget himself, and spends the greater 
part of his life standing sentiy at the door of bis 
dignity. 

The Englishman loves in his own fashion, in a true 
and manly way, according to his peculiar organization, 
which enables him to bring to the choice of a wife 
the very same cool reflection, care and discernment 
that he brings to all the other actions of his life. 
In a word, he seldom allows himself to be * carried 
away.’ 

This is a great superiority he has over the French- 
man, because this cool and reflective way of loving has 
established the English fcunily on a most solid basis. 
The Englishman does not seek beauty in a wife. After 
being married he wants to enjoy a perfect peace of 
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mind, and, to do him justice, I will add that money 
will seldom make him take a wife who does not possess 
those moral and intellectual qualities that are the 
foundation-stone of happiness in matrimonial life. A 
cheerful face will attract him much more than a 
beautiful one. It is a cheerful and useful com- 
panion he wants, not a legal mistress or a well-dressed 
doll. 

His honeymoon lasts a month. When he settles at 
home, he prepares to keep his wife in order and discipline, 
and to give her occupations to fill up all her time — a 
house to keep and a large family to bring up. Devotion 
and friendship are nowhere deeper than in the English 
family, but poetry and piquancy shine by their 
absence. It is a prosy life among the masses of the 
people. 

Among these masses, even the well-to-do masses, of the 
people (I don't mention the upper tens, who are alike all 
the world over) there is no privacy between them — why, 
very often, not even a dressing-room. 

The * nonsense,' as I once heard an Englishman call 
the pqjstry of matrimony, is soon knocked out of them. 
One says, * Oh, that's all right It is not a man ; it's 
only my husband ' ; while the other says, * I would not 
do this or that before a woman for all the world ; but 
this is the wife : it's all right' And it is that kind of 
life that so often causes Englishwomen of the middle 
class to appear so unattractive. The blame is to be 
laid at the door of their husbands. In love the English- 
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man is a little selfish. He forgets that the sweetest 
pleasures are those we give. 

« « « » * 

When the Frendi girl marries, she gaihs her liberty ; 
when the English girl marries, she often loses hers 
(when the American girl marries, she retains hers). In 
France the wife is the friend and confidante of her 
huslmnd and often his mistress. In England she is the 
mistress of the house only. And this is not always a 
sinecure ; for she becomes something more than a house- 
keeper in point of rank, but at the same time something 
less, if we consider that no wages are due to her and 
that she cannot give notice to leave. 

In England the wife is the partner of her husband at 
home only. In France she is his partner in business. 
It is she who keeps his books and his cash-box, and 
neither was ever entrusted to better guardianship. 

An Englishman gives his wife so much a month for 
housekeeping and so much for dressing and pocket 
money. One morning he tells her they are going to 
remove to a sumptuous home. She did not know he 
was making his fortune. Or maybe he will tell her at 
breakfast : ‘ I have lost everything. We must go to 
Australia and start a new life.’ She did not know they 
were on the way to ruin ; so she merely replies : ‘ Very 
well, John. Give me time to put on my hat.’ 

When things are prosperous and matrimonial life 
happy, the Englishwoman makes the best of wives. 
Her mission, which she understands sq well, is to cheer 
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her husband in the comfort of his home and make him 
forget the worry, annoyance and heartburnings that 
beset him out of doors in his public, professional or 
commercial life ; to provide for him a retreat in the 
soothing atmosphere of which he can find rest and 
renovated strength ; to do the honours of his house 
with that liberality, that provident and large-hearted 
hospitality, which is only to be found in England. Such 
is the mission of the English wife. * The companions of 
John Bull are beautiful, healthy girls, perhaps a little 
too bold ; virtuous wives, perhaps a trifle too respected ; 
excellent mothers, perhaps a little too neglected ; above 
all, women whose ingenious attention to all the minor 
comforts of existence can turn the humblest cottage 
into a little palace of order, cleanliness and well-being.’* 
The more I examine the constitution of the English 
family, the more deeply convinced I become that it is 
the very pedestal on which stand solid the prosperity 
and the greatness of the British Empire. 


* * John Bull and his Island.’ 
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THE BRITISH MATROX 

The English woman the most charming of women — The 
British the most ridioulons one — English and British — The 
British matron is the prodnoe of British soil— Her ways— 
Her fads and inconsistency— Her knowledge of French 
literature and her judgment thereof. * 

When an Englishman, speaking of a woman, says, 
* She is a thorough Englishwoman,' that is the greatest 
compliment he can pay to a countrywoman of his. It 
means the embodiment of all that is refined and delicate 
in a woman, of all the best domestic virtues, and of a 
style of beauty not so piquant, perhaps, as that of the 
belles of America and Southern Europe, but the beauty 
of delicate, regular features, clear skin, classical, 
sculptural outlines and an expression of repose, of 
modesty, and of healthy simplicity of life. In the eyes 
of English people the words ‘ English ’ and ‘ perfect ’ are 
synonymous. For once they are fairly right. I have 
said it elsewhere ; ‘ Wlien an Englishwoman is beautiful, 
she is lieyond competition, she is a dream, a perfect 
angel of beauty.' When she is ugly— the Lord help 
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her ! — she has not a redeeming feature, not even that 
intelligent, bright expression which saves the plainest 
American woman from hopelessness. 

When an Englishman, speaking of a woman, says, 
‘She is a regular British matron,' that means the 
embodiment of all that is ridiculous in a woman — of all 
the British fads, social, religious, artistic (or, rather, 
inartistic), the everlasting laughing-stock of all the 
comic papers in the world. The English people call 
themselves Britons or Britishers when they want to 
make fun of themselves. In their eyes, the words ‘ British' 
and ‘ridiculous'are pretty nigh being synonymous, except 
when the word ‘ British ' is used as a patriotic adjective. 
They say the ‘ British Empire,' a ‘ British soldier,' a 
‘ British General,' but they would not say a ‘ British 
bishop,' No, they would say ‘ English ' — it sounds more 
sober and respectful to their ears. ‘ English Society ' 
means the upper ten, the pick of society. On the other 
hand, an English author who had failed to be appreci- 
ated by the public might say : ‘ What can you expect 
from the British public ?' And he would mean, like in 
the song, ‘that pig of a public, that ass of a public.' 

The British matron is not neccs.sarily old, not even 
elderly. She is a product of the soil, not an evolution 
or a result, and she may be blooming at thirty. 

Cant and inconsistency are the characteristic traits of 
the British matron. It is she who writes to the papers 
to demand of the Town Councils the exclusion of statues 
from the public parks, and of the museum curators the 

7-2 
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exclusion of the nude from the picture and scuiptuie 
galleries; and it is she who, at balls, theatres and 
dinner-parties, astonishes the world with the display of 
her charms. It is she who holds up her hands in holy 
indignation at the sight of men and women bathing in 
Continental and American seaside resorts, forgetting 
to observe and mention that at those places both sexes 
are dressed exactly alike, in dark, thick serge costumes, 
which invariably have a skirt ; and it is she whom you 
may see on English beaches bathe in light, clinging, 
salmon-pink calico tights. I hope that my readers of 
puritanical proclivities will feel obliged and grateful to 
me for not giving that attiic the name that would 
de^ribe it best, that of an article of underclothfng 
which you may see on the ladies' washing-list. 

The British matron is a keenly sensitive person. 
She may not take any notice of such pieces of news as 
cases of starvation in the midst of London, of ciiielty 
to wives, of Turkish or Chinese atrocities, and all that 
sort of everyday intelligence which she may read in the 
daily press ; but she will air her Homeric indignation if 
she hears that an operation has been performed on a 
rabbit without giving anaesthetics to poor ‘bunny.' 
She is the champion of dogs, cats, horses, rabbits, biwls, 
and is invariably a member of the Royal Society for the 
IVevention of Cruelty to Animals, a society which 
includes neither men nor women among its proteges. 
In spite of that, the British matron witnesses pigeon- 
shooting matches, eats pali de fme §t^as (which is 
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obtained by slowly killing a goose inside a hot oven), 
wears furs which can be obtained only by skinning 
animals alive, sealskins among them, and trims her 
hats with the dead bodies of the most beautiful 
birds. 

If you were to remark before the British matron that 
the trousers of Mr. So-and-so are always irreproachable, 
you would run the risk of creating a panic, and the lady 
might go into a fit. But you may see her watch men's 
races at Athletic Sports meetings. For all covering on 
their skin, the competitors have a thin flannel jersey, 
and drawers of the same material about the size of fig- 
leaves. Saturated with perspiration, these elementary 
articles of clothing will cleave to the human form as if 
the wearers had come straight up out of the water. 
The British matron looks on, applauds, and does not 
turn a hair. Her ears are most easily shocked, but not 
her eyes. She objects to the word, not to the thing. 
In her way she is a realist. The thing speaks for itself, 
it is the truth, whereas the word suggests to her 
fantastic imagination the most objectionable idetis. 

The French and the American women call on you 
and, when they think they have stayed long enough, 
they shake hands and go. The British matron ‘ thinks ' 
or * is afraid she must be about going.' 

What you have achieved does not amount to much 
to make a gentleman of you in her eyes. If your father 
is a gentleman, you may be in it; if, besides, your 
grandfather was a gentleman, then you will be of it. 
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The British matron generally belongs to Thackeray's 
family of snobs. 

Her knowledge of French literature is marvellous. 
She has read or heard of all the novels of M. Zola, and 
her verdict is that modem fiction in France is the abom- 
ination of desolation. Edmond About, Andre Theuriet, 
Anatole France, George Sand, she docs not know. 

Two young girls of my acquaintance, both aged 
about sixteen, were speaking of the books they had 
lately read. One mentioned that she had just finished 
* Strathmore,' by Ouida, and that her mother thought 
it was quite the sort of novel a young girl could read. 

* And what have you read ?' she added. 

‘Last week I read ‘L'Ami Frit/,' by Erckmann- 
Chatrian,' replied the other girl. 

Now, this little idyll is about as proper and moral as 
the top lines of school copy-books. 

‘ Oh !' said the first young girl, ‘ does your mother 
allow you to read French novels ? Mine never does,' 

Truly a strange being, the British matron ! 
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THE A&IEIUCAN WOMAN — I 

A new coat-of>arma for America — The American woman — Her 
ways — The liberty she enjoys — ‘Oh, please make me an 
American woman !’ 

Ik I were asked to suggest a new coat-of-arms for the 
United States of .Afnerica, I would propose a beautiful, 
bright, intelligent-looking woman, under the protection 
of an eagle spreading its wings over her, with the 
motto: Place aux Davies — ‘Honour to the Ladies'; 
or, if you prefer a freer translation, ‘ Make room for 
the Women.’ 

The Government of the American people is not a 
republic, it is not a monarchy : it is a gynarchy, a 
government by the women for the women, a sort of 
occult power behind the scenes that rules the country. 

It has often been said that a wife is what a husband 
makes her. I believe that the women of a nation are 
what the men of that nation make them. Therefore, 
honour to the men of the United States for having 
produced that modem national ideal the American 
woman. 
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I have been six times all over the United States. 1 
have spent about three years of. my life in America, 
travelling from New York to San Francisco, from 
British Columbia to Louisiana. If there is an impres- 
sion that becomes a deeper and deeper conviction every 
time that I return to that country, it is that the 
most interesting woman in the world is the American 
woman. 

Now, let us compare her with the women of Europe. 
The English woman, when beautiful, is an ideal sym- 
phony, an incomparable statue, but too often a statue. 
The French woman is the embodiment of suppleness 
and gracefulness, more fascinating by her manner than 
by either her face or figure. 

llie Roman woman, with her gorgeous development, 
suggests the descendant of the proud mother of the 
Gracchi. The American woman is a combination, an 
ensemble. 

I have never seen in America an absolutely, help- 
lessly plain woman. She is always in the possession of 
a redeeming something which saves her. She may be 
ever so homely (as the Americans say), she looks intelli- 
gent, a creature that has been allowed to think for 
herself, that has never been sat upon. And I know no 
sight more pleasing than an elderly American woman, 
with her white hair, that makes her look like a 
I^uis XV. marquise, and an expression which reflects 
the respect she has inspired during a well and usefully 
spent life. 
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When women were born, a fairy attended the birth 
of every one of them. Each woman received a special 
gift. The American woman arriving late, the fairies 
gathered together an'd decided to make her a present of 
part of all the attributes conferred on all the other 
women. The result is that she has the smartness and 
the bright look of a French woman, and the shapely, 
sculptural lines of an English woman. Ah ! but, added 
to that, she has a characteristic trait peculiarly her own, 
an utter absence of affectation, a naturuliicss of bearing 
which makes her unique, a national type. Tliere is not 
in the world a woman to match her in a drawing-room. 
There she stands, among the women of all nationalities, 
a silhouette Um decmipk^ herself, a queen. 

Allowed from the tenderest age almost every liberty, 
accustomed to take the others, she is free, easy, perfectly 
natural, with the consciousness of her influence, her 
power; able by her intelligence and education to 
enjoy all the intellectual pleasures of life, and by her 
keen powers of observation and her native adaptability 
to fit herself for all the conditions of life ; an exquisite 
mixture of a coquette without affectation and a blue- 
stocking without spectacles or priggishness ; the only 
woman, however beautiful and learned she may be, with 
whom man feels perfectly at his ease — a sort of 
fascinating good fellow, retaining all the best attributes 
of womanhood. 

Now, if this should sound like an outburst of enthusi- 
asm, please excuse me. 1 owe t6 American women 
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such pleasant, never-to-be-forgotten hours that on 
merely hearing the mention of the American woman 
I take off my hat. 

Of all the women in the world, the' American woman 
is the one who receives the best attentions at the hands 
of men. The Frenchman, it is true, is the slave of his 
womankind, but he expects her to be his thorough 
partner — I mean, to share with him his labours as well 
as his pleasures. The American man is the most 
devoted and hard-working husband in the world. The 
poor, dear fellow! He works, and he works, and he 
works, and the beads of perspiration from his brow 
crystallize in the shape of diamonds all over the 
earn, the fingers and the neck of his interesting woman- 
kind. 

He invites her to shoi'e his pleasures, but he saves 
her the trouble of sharing his anxieties, llie bunien 
of life from seven in the morning till seven in the 
evening rests on his shoulders alone. 

Yet, in spite of ail this, I have seldom discovered in 
American women the slightest trace of gratitude to 
men. The American woman expects a triumphal arch 
to be erected over each doorway through which she has 
to pass — and she gets it. 

Well, she deserves it. 

Almost throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States, you hear of women seeking to extend 
the sphere of their influence, women dissatisfied with 
their lot. But there is no satisfying spoiled children. 
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If they see the moon reflected in a pail of water, they 
must have it. 

I am perfectly convinced that the American woman 
has secured for herself the best, the softest berth that it 
was possible to secure in this world. 

Let me finish by repeating an exclamation I uttered 
after my first visit to the United States, twelve years 
ago : * If I could choose my sex and my birthplace, I 
would shout to the Almighty at the top of my voice : 
"Oh, please make me an American woman 
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THE AMERICAN WOMAN — 

She walks first, Jonathau behind her — 1'he educational system 
of America explains the idiosyncrasies of the American 
woman. 

The first time that I was in America, some twelve 
- years ago, I one day mentioned to a newspaper reporter 
that I could not find a cup of tea to please me any> 
where in America. The next day a paragraph about 
me appeared in the paper, headed, ‘ Max is going to 
abuse everything in America.’ 

A few days later I had an opportunity to mention to 
another reporter that, however bad meals were in some 
hotels in the small cities, I could everywhere get a cup 
of coffee quite as good as in France, if not even better. 
The next day a paragraph appeared headed : ‘ Max wants 
our dollars.’ 

I have many times lectured in the United States on 
women, including a sketch on American women. 
After the lecture I have generally been introduced to 
some ladies of the audience, who kindly expressed the 
desire of shaking hands with me. 
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Almost every time one or two have taken me aside, 
and smd: have read in your books and your 

magazine articles and heard in your lectures all you 
have to say about American women ; but now, tell me, 
what do you really think of them 

My dear ladies, there are some men who do occasion- 
ally speak the truth, or what they believe to be the 
truth, and who do say what they mean, and mean what 
they say. 

The English, long ago, warned me that I would not 
1)6 able to do in America what I had successfully done 
in England, because the Americans, they said to me, 
were much moi’e susceptible and sensitive than the 
English. They were mistaken. 

No doubt the Americans had resented, and justly, 
too, the criticisms of Trollope and Dickens (the latter 
had to write a permanent apology in the preface of 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit’). Criticism that never offends, 
and praises that never flatter, are, I believe, everywhere 
acceptable when they ai'e taken in the spirit of fairness 
and good-humour in which they are expressed. I 
believe, and firmly believe, the American women to be 
the most interesting and the most brilliant women in 
the world, and I do not see why I could not proclaim 
it from the house-tops if I like, even in America. 

They are picturesque, vivacious, natural, stylish, 
smart, clever, unconventional, and the best educated, 
'rhey are typical, perfectly labelled. 

Take me to a drawing-room in Paris or in London, 
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and, without being introduced to anyone, I think I 
should be able to pick out all the American women in 
the room. 

* » * w * 

Once, after a lecture in England, I received the card 
of a young American lady who wished to speak to me. 
She came and brought in her mother, and also a man, 
who all the time stood in the rear. When we parted, 
she left, followed by her mother. Then I discovered 
the man, who said to me most meekly, ‘ Fm the father.’ 
Poor dear man ! he looked so small as he emerged from 
the background ! 

I cannot help thinking that there exists in some 
American women a little mild contempt for that poor 
creature that is called a man. 

And how is that in a country where the women 
receive such delightful, and, for that matter, well- 
deserved attentions at the hands of the men, and that 
throughout the length and breadth of the country ? 

Well, 1 think the educational system of America 
explains the phenomenon. 

In Europe the sexes are kept apart in youth — I 
mean at school, and, in France especially, young boys 
and young girls entertain for one another very strange 
feelings, most of them founded on ignorance. 

In Europe even now the education received by girls 
cannot be compared to the education received by boys. 
That's lieing changed now — some say improved. H’m ! 
we shall see. 
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It was not a long time ago that, in England and in 
France, when a girl could read, write, odd, and sub- 
tract, name the capitals of Europe, and play *The 
Maiden's I^yer' on the piano, her education was 
finished ; she was prepared for the world and ready for 
her husband — and her neighbours. 

Very often I have been invited to be present at the 
distribution of prizes in large English public schools 
and colleges. When I was in a girls' school, I never 
once failed to hear those poor girls told, and by men, 
too, that practically the only thing they should think 
about was to prepare to become one day good wives 
and good mothers. 

I have been many times present at the distribution of 
prizes in boys' schools in England, and I know that I 
never heard those boys told that now and then they 
might think of preparing to become one day decent 
fathers and tolerable husbands. 

In America things are different. In every grade of 
educational life, among the masses of the people, boys 
and girls are educated together, side by side ; on eacli 
bench a boy, a girl, a boy, a girl. 

Now, the official statistics of the Education Depart- 
ment declare that in every State of the Union the 
number of diplomas and certificates obtained by girls 
is larger than the number obtained by boys. 

When I heard that statement, I said this to myself 
(kindly follow my little argument): ‘Is it not just 
possible that the young American boys, when they saw 
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what those girls next to them could do, said to them- 
selves, “ Heaven ! who would have thought so ?” ’ 

Is it not also possible that the young American girls, 
when they saw what those boys next to them could do, 
exclaimed, * Good gracious ! is that all ?'' 

Does not that, to a certain extent, explain to you the 
respect that young boys acquire at school for young 
girls, and perhaps, also, that little mild absence of 
respect that girls get for boys ? I believe there is some- 
thing in it. 

Ah, my dear European men, who clamour at the top 
of your voices for the higher education of women, be 
careful ! You will be found out, and, like your fellow- 
men of America, by-and-by you will have to take the 
back-seat. 
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THE AMERICAN WOMAN — III 

Opinions and impressions — ^An answer to criticism. 

Whenever I read a testimonial given to a candidate 
for some vacant post, I invariably take it for granted 
that the candidate does not possess the virtues, attain- 
. mcnts, or qualities which are not mentioned in that 
testimonial. 

This must have evidently been what that clever 
American writer, Mrs. Winifred Black, thought when 
she read an article of mine on American women which 
appeared in the Editorial section of the New York 
Sunday Journal some time ago. My admiration fur 
American women is, I think, pretty well known to the 
public, but more particularly to my most intimate 
friends. In that article I said: firmly believe the 

American women to be the most fascinating, the most 
interesting, and the most brilliant women in the world ; 
and I do not see why I could not proclaim it from the 
housetops, if I like, even in America.' And after men- 
tioning the respect wl^ich woinan inspires in American 

§ 
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men of all classes, the liberty she enjoys, the attentions 
that are lavished upon her, I concluded the article by 
exclaiming : * If I could choose again my sex and my 
birthplace, I would shout to the Almighty at the top 
of my voice: ‘*Oh, please make me an American 
woman !”’ 

* Now,' exclaims Mrs. Winifred Black, * look between 
the words of that cleverly constructed sentence, and he 
who runs may read that Max O'Rell means to say in the 
still small voice of his innermost convictions : “ Make 
me anything on earth except an American man T * 

* And,' she goes on, * our friend is covering himself 
with well-earned glory, telling us all about the American 
woman. **She is beautiful, clever, adored, a queen"; 
but he does not mention that she is good, honest, true, 
unselfish, loving. Not a syllable about her heart and 
her soul. Do you know why? Because Max O’Rell 
thinks that the American woman has neither heart nor 
soul.' 

Oh, oh ! my dear lady, how quickly you set to work 
and jump at conclusions ! 

Mrs. Winifi’ed Black evidently believes that when I 
propose the toast, *The American ladies — God bless 
them !' I whisper under my breath all the time : * The 
gentlemen — God help them !' 

Now, madam, let me tell you that this is witty, 
smart, but not fair criticism. If I ever should have the 
honour of being introduced to you, I would say to you : 
* When a foreigner attempts to describe the dioracter of* 
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the people he visits, he either receives impressions, if he 
keeps his eyes fairly well open, or he forms opinions, if 
he resides in that country for a long time or happens 
to be a bom conceited idiot. Impressions are not 
opinions. Impressions mean nothing more than this : 
how a nation strikes a foreigner who pays a short visit 
to it. You see a town for a day, you meet a person 
for ten minutes. That town, that person, has left an 
impression on you, but you hold no opinion on either. 
I know a charming little book on Denmark, honestly 
entitled by its author, ‘ A Week in Denmark.’ Now, 
surely you would not expect to find in such a book a 
study of the institutions of Denmark or opinions on the 
idiosyncrasies of the Danish people. You would not 
expect the writer to tell you whether the Danish women 
have or have not a heart and a soul. No, you would 
expect to find an impression such as the following, 
which I find in that delightful, chatty, and unpretentious 
little volume : ‘ The Danish women wear the national 
colours of France — blue eyes, white complexion, and 
red lips.’ I have been six times in the United States. 
I have seen the whole continent from New York to San 
Francisco, from British Columbia to Louisiana, but all 
the time I have been on the move, seldom spending two 
days in the same town. How could 1 form opinions 
woith repeating? 

The qualities which, for instance, I may have dis- 
covered in American women are superficial ones — I 
mean outward ones, those that would be noticed by the 

8—2 
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casual visitor — brilliancy, conversational power, beautiful 
figures, attractive, intelligent faces, smartness in dress, 
gait, and carriage. To get at their hearts and their 
souls, I should have to settle in the country, and for 
years and years live among the people. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


THE HUSBAND OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN. 

The telephone and the ticker— The moat nsefnl of domestio 
animals— Money •making— Loneliness of the women— A 
reminiscence of Chicago. 

On the whole, I believe that there is no country where 
men and women go through life together on such equal 
terms as in B'rance. The wife follows her husband every- 
where ; she is the companion of his pleasures as well as 
of his hardships. She works with him, takes her vaca- 
tion with him, and when they have amassed a little 
fortune that insures independence, they knock off work 
together and enjoy life quietly for the rest of their days. 
In business, the wife is the clerk of her husband, often 
his cashier, always his partner. She is consulted by him 
in the investment of their savings. It is a little firm — 
Monsieur, Madame and Co. 

In England, the wife does not share the hardships 
of her husband, and not always his pleasures. She is 
seldom consulted in important matters. 

What often astonishes us in Europe is to see a crowd 
of handsome and clever women, whom America sends to 
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brighten up society, and who reappear in London and 
Paris every year with the regularity of the swallows. 
The London season, from the beginning of May to 
July 25, the Paris season, from the beginning of April 
to June 10, are absolutely run by them. You meet 
them everywhere, at dinner-parties, * At Homes,' and the 
play. You conclude that they must be married, because 
they are styled Mrs. and not Miss, but whether they 
are wives, widows, or divorcees, you rarely think of 
inquiring, and you go on enjoying their society, even 
their friendship, year after year, without knowing 
whether there exists, somewhere in America, a Mr. So- 
and-so or not. 

It was in America only, on calling on my lady friends 
whose acquaintance I had made in Europe, that I dis- 
covered the existence of their husbands. I found them 
very much alive, having for the companions of their joys 
and sorrows the telephone and the ticker. 

Now, an impression (not an opinion, much less a con- 
viction) to be formed from all this is that the American 
woman, with all her physical beauty and intellectual 
attainments, is not always a woman whose charac- 
teristic traits are devotion, unselfishness, and telf-sacri- 
fice. But it is not her fault if this should be the case, 
and I have no reason to suppose that it is. In a com- 
munity, woman is what man makes her. So long as 
men's first consideration is business and money-making, 
so long as they consider clubs the proper place to seek 
relief in from the pursuits and hardships of everyday 
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life, so long as wives are practically left to themselves 
to make the best of the long leisures of the day, the 
women will study how best they can arrange for them- 
selves a life of comfort, ease and pleasure. Is there any 
other country where you will find women able to enjoy 
life without the companionship of men ? They have 
come to an understanding among themselves. They 
will have lunch, dinner-parties, where no male guest 
will be seen, and they will have a grand time. They 
try to please each other, and an American woman 
will use as much coquetry to win a woman as a 
French woman will use to win a man. Is there 
any other country where you see so many women’s 
clubs ? 

Women’s clubs ? The idea ! 

Yet that American woman has male fnends. She is 
a delightful chum and good fellow, the only woman 
in the world who can have such male friends, *pals,’ 
without the least misconstruction, the least objection- 
able whisperings on the subject. She calls those male 
friends by their Christian names in speaking of them, 
although she invariably mentions her husband as Mr. 
John p. Smith. 

The American men are the most devoted of husbands, 
but they are not under the influence of their women. 
They indulge them in all their whims and luxuries, but 
their status in life is to be their women’s husbands — I 
will not say upper servants, but domestic animals, not 
pets, of undeniable usefulness, who work at the sweat 
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of their brows to keep in luxury the most lovely, 
interesting and expensive womankind in the world. 

Some years ago, I was spending a Sunday afternoon 
in the house of a young married man in Chicago who, I 
was told, possessed twenty millons. The poor fellow ! 
It was the twenty millions which possessed him. He 
had a most beautiful and interesting wife, and the 
loveliest little girl of three or four years of age that I 
ever set my eyes on. That lovely little girl was kind 
enough to take to me at once — ^there's no accounting 
for taste ! We had a little flii*tation in the distance at 
first By-and-by, she came toward me, nearer and 
nearer, then she stopped in front of me, and looked at 
me, hesitating, with her finger in her pretty little 
mouth. I knew what she wanted, and I said to her : 
* That's all right ; come on.' She jumped on my knees, 
settled herself comfortably and asked me to tell her 
stories. I started at once. Now, you understand, I 
was not allowed to stop ; but I took breath, and I said 
to her: 

*Does not your papa tell you long stories on 
Sundays ?' 

That lovely little round face grew sad and quitp long. 

* Oh no,' she said ; * papa is too tired on Sundays.' 

A few weeks after I left Chicago that man was taken 
ill with a disease not uncommon in America, a disease 
that starts at the top of your head and takes two or 
three years to kill you in a lunatic asylum, among 
drivelling idiots and imbeciles. 
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A couple of years later, being in Chicago again, I 
made inquiries and learned that the poor fellow was 
expected to exist a few weeks, perhaps a few months 
longer. 

What a pity, I thought, that beautiful woman had 
not enough influence over that good man to stop 
him! 

Do not ofiler me twenty millions at that price. No 
twenty millions can cure the disease which afflicted that 
American. 

Put a little girl of three on my knees on Sundays, 
and I will tell her stories from sunrise and go on till 
sunset, even if I thus run the risk of being prosecuted 
by the Lord's Day Observance Society. 



CHAFrEll XXVll 


PETTICOAT GOVEEMMKNT 

Description of all the Anglo-Saxon fads. 

I LOATHE the domination of woman, but I ever crave 
for her influence, and I believe that any man of refine- 
ment and thinking, that any lover and admirer of 
woman, will echo this sentiment. 

I know of one country only where the government 
by woman was given a real trial, and that is New 
Zealand. The law was passed and the experiment was 
made. The law, I believe, had to be repealed after six 
months. The Government had taken such a tyrannical 
form that that loveliest of spots on the earth was on the 
eve of a revolution, of a desperate struggle for liberty. 

Things were pretty badly managed in a small Ohio 
city when I was visiting it four years ago. The follow- 
ing year women put up their names as candidates for 
the City Council in every ward, and were all returned. 
They did manage the city. The following year the 
experiment had been made, and not one woman w<is 
returned again. 
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The American men are so busy, so long absent from 
home, that many of their womankind have to find out 
a way of using the leisure time left at their disposal, 
with results that are not always altogether satisfactory. 
Some devote that time to literature, to the improve- 
ment of their brilliant native intellect ; some spend it 
in frivolities ; some indulge in all the fads of Anglo- 
Saxon life. 

The women of good society in America are what they 
are everywhere else — satisfied with their lot, which con- 
sists in being the adored goddesses of refined house- 
holds; but there exists in that country among the 
middle — ^perhaps, what I should call in European par- 
lance, lower middle — classes, restless, bumptious, ever- 
poking-their-noses-everywhere women, who are slowly, 
but surely and safely, transforming that great land of 
liberty into a land of petty, fussy tyranny, and trying 
— often with complete success — to impose on the com- 
munity fads of every sha{)e and form. 

If there is one country in the world where the Avomen 
appear, in the eyes of the foreign visitor, to enjoy all 
manner of privileges and to have the men in leading- 
stringiC, that country is America. You would imagine, 
therefore, that America should be the last country 
Avhere the New Woman was to be found airing her 
grievances. Yet she is flourishing throughout the 
length and breadth of that huge continent. She is 
petted by her husband, the most devoted and hard- 
working of husbands in the world; she is literally 
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covered with precious stones by him ; she is allowed to 
wear hats that would * fetch ^ Paris in carnival time or 
start a panic at a Corpus Christi procession in Paris or 
a Lord Mayor's Show in London ; she is the superior of 
her husband in education and almost in every respect ; 
she is surrounded by the most numerous and delicate 
attentions, yet she is not satisfied. 

The Anglo-Saxon New Woman is the most ridiculous 
production of modem times, and destined to be the 
most ghastly failure of the century. She is par excel- 
lence the woman with a grievance, and self-labelled the 
greatest nuisance of modern society. The New Woman 
wants to retain all the privileges of her sex, and secui-e 
besides all those of man ; she wants to be a man and to 
remain a woman. She will fail to become a man, but 
she may succeed in ceasing to be a woman. 

And now, where is that New Woman to be found ? 
Put together a hundred women, intelligent and of good 
society ; take out the beautiful ones ; then take out the 
married ones who are loved by their husbands and their 
children, and kindly seek the New Woman among 
what is left — ugly women, old maids, and disapjiointed 
and neglected wives. 

Woman has no giievance against man. Her only 
grievance should be, 1 admit, against Nature, which 
made her different from man, with duties different, 
physically and otherwise, almost always to her disad- 
vantage. The world exists and marches on through 
love. 1 pity from the bottom of my heart the good 
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woman who is not to know the whispers of love of a 
good husband or the caresses of little children, but I 
am not prepared to see life become a burden for her 
sake. 

There is no possibility of denying or ignoring the 
fact. The purpose, the raison d'itre, of woman is to be 
a mother, as the raison d'etre of a fruit-tree is to bear 
fruit. And woe to the next generations, for everybody 
knows that only the children of quiet and reposed 
women are healthy and intelligent 

The woman question will only be solved by the 
partnership in life of man and wife, as it exists in 
France, where, thank God! the New Woman is un- 
known; by the equality of the sexes, but each with 
different, well-defined duties to perform. 

The New Woman is not to be found outside of Great 
Britain, where woman is her husband's inferior, and of 
the United States, where she is his superior. 

The woman who devotes a good deal of her time 
to the management of public affairs is a woman who 
is not required to devote much of it to private 
ones. 

Show me a woman of forty. 

Look on this picture: Eyes bright, beaming with 
joy and happiness, complexion clear, rosy, plump, not a 
wrinkle, mouth smiling. See her lips bearing the 
imprint of holy kisses, and her neck the mark of her 
little children's arms. She has no grievance. Ask her 
to join tl^e New Womw arpiy. ‘ No, tlmnks,’ she will 
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say, with a smile of pity ; * the old style is good enough 
for me.’ 

And on this : Thin, sallow complexion, eyes without 
lustre, wrinkled, mouth sulky, haughty, the disgust of 
life written on every feature. That woman will join 
the ranks of every organization which aims at taking 
the cup of love away from the lips of every happy 
being. 

Rut all this might take the shape of a long digression. 
Let us see how some American women devote part of 
the time which they are not probably wanted to devote 
at home. 

I think that of all the grand fads indulged in by 
some women in America, the palm should be given to 
the compulsory water-drinking work, lliat is a colossal 
illustration of what women can do when left entirely to 
their own resources. 

Now I will lay down as a sort of principle that the 
‘ temperance ’ woman and the teetotaler are not to he 
found in refined society, and I don't think that in 
saying so I shall run the risk of being contradicted. 
I have often been a guest at the Union Cli\b, the 
Union League Club, the Manhattan, the Century, the 
Players, and many other good clubs. I have dined in 
the best houses of the great American cities, and 
nowhere have I met teetotalers in those circles of 
society. Refined, intelligent people of good society, 
artists, literary men, are not teetotalers — that will be 
granted by everybody. I don’t mention politicians, 
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even of the best class, who have at times to be tee- 
totalers to catch votes in a democracy. 

The smaller towns of America^— and that is America 
proper — are ruled by fussy, interfering faddists, fanatics 
of all sorts, old women of both sexes, shrieking 
cockatoos, that will by-and-by make life well-nigh in- 
tolerable to any man of %lf-respect, and make him 
wonder whether he lives in a free country or not 

Take two lively illustrations. A few years ago 1 
was in the town of E— - (Kansas). There was a 
mayor who was married, and the happy pair had a 
little boy. That little boy was a wicked little boy. 
One day he was caught smoking a cigarette. Now, 
what should be done by sensible parents to such a 
wicked little boy? Why, he should be turned over 
and given a good hearty — ^you know. This is not at 
all what was done. The mayor's wife called up a 
meeting of women, made a violent speech on the 
pernicious habit of cigarette - smoking, and it was 
decided to petition the mayor and ask him to forbid 
the sale of cigarettes within the precincts of his 
jurisdiction. For the sake of peace and happiness at 
home, the worthy mayor published an edict prohibit- 
ing the sale of cigarettes in his district. However, 

cigarettes can be had in the town of E , but you 

have to walk nearly a mile, just outside the limits of 
the mayor's jurisdiction, to find a store whmre a roaring 
trade in cigarettes is done. All the same, you must 
admit that it is a nuisance to be obliged to walk a mile 
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in a free country to buy a little article of luxury that 
you indulge in, without ever abusing it, because thera 
happens to be in the town a wicked little boy who once 
smoked a cigarette. 

When I was in the town of T (Arkansas), I 

gave a lecture under the auspices of * temperance ' ladies 
of the city. They called on me. 

Being of a rather inquisitive turn of mind, I said to 
them : * Now, ladies, I understand I am in a prohibition 
State. How do you account for your existence ? Do 
you wish now to advocate the suppression of tea, 
coffee, and ice-water, which, I must say, would go a 
long way towards improving the complexion and the 
digestive apparatus of your compatriots ?’ 

* No,’ they said ; ‘ we find that, in spite of the law, 
there is liquor, wine, and beer still sold in this town, 
and we want to put a stop to it.’ 

I knew that such was the case, for I had, prohpudor! 
a bottle of lager-beer in my pocket which I had bought 
for my dinner, but which, I am glad to say, was not 
discovered by the ladies under the auspices of whom I 
was to lecture in the evening. I can do with ice-water, 
but in a prohibition State I cannot. The evil spirit 
prompts me. I must have beer or wine with my meals. 
I have never been drunk in my life ; but if ever I get 
drunk it will be in a prohibition State. 

‘Well,’ said the lady president of the temperance 

society of the town of T , ‘ could you believe that a 

few days ago a pqor wqm^ of th<i town qnd )ier 
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children actually died of starvation, while every day her 
husband got drunk with the wages he received ?' 

* BuV I mildly suggested, *you should see that that 
man was punished, not the innocent population of this 
town. Don't suppress the wine, which is a gift of God. 
Punish— suppress, even, if you like — ^the drunkard. It 
is not wine that makes a man drunk, it is vice. Don't 
suppi'ess the wine, suppress the vice or the vicious. 
Imprison a drunkard, lynch him, hang, shoot him, 
quarter him, do what you like with him, but allow 
hundreds of good, wise, temperate people who would 
use wine in moderation to indulge in a habit that 
makes men moderate, cheerful, and happy. Don't 
suppress wine because a few idiots use it to get 
drunk.' 

Every year there are men who use knives to stab 
fellow-creatures ; but there are millions who use their 
knives to eat their meals peacefully with. The law 
punishes the criminals, but would not think of forbid- 
ding the use of knives iii orderly houses. 

Any law is bad that punishes, injures, or annoys 
thousands of good, innocent people in order to stop the 
mischief done by a few — a very few, after all — black- 
guards and scoundrels. 

The Anglo-Saxon should, by all means, preach 
temperance, which means moderation, not total absti- 
nence. What they preach overi’cachcs the mark, and 
does ho good. When you say that a country enjoys a 
temperate climate, that does not mean that it hsis no 

9 
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climate at all, but enjoys a moderate one, neither too 
hot nor too cold. 

These same Anglo-Saxons should not despise, but 
admire and envy, those who can enjoy, like men of 
understanding, like gentlemen, the glorious gifts of 
God to man without ever making fools of themselves. 
For these the law should be made. 

If your husband or son, dear lady, would like to have 
a glass of wine or beer with his dinner, let him have it 
in your sweet and wholesome presence. Don't make a 
hypocrite of him. Don't compel him to go and hide 
himself in his club, or, worse, in a saloon, or, worse 
still, don't allow him to go and lose his manhood's 
dignity by crawling on all fours under the counter of a 
drug-store. 

There is no virtue in compulsion. There is virtue 
only in libeiiy. 

Ah! how I remember admiring in the hot days of 
blue-ribbonism in England that free Briton I once met 
who had a yellow ribbon in his button-hole ! 

* What's that you have on ?' I said to him. 

‘ That’s a yellow ribbon,' he replied. ‘ I belong to 
the Yellow-Ribbon Army.’ * 

‘ Ah I and what is it the Yellow-Ribbon Army do ?’ I 
inquired. 

‘ What do we do ?’ he said. ‘ Why, we eat what we 

likes, we drink what we likes, and we don't care a d 

for nobody !’ 

There are well-meaning, most highly estimable, and 
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talented ladies who go about the world preaching 
temperance — that is to say, total abstinence, not 
moderation. 

Now, as a rule, these ladies have spedal reasons for 
so doing. Very often they have led a life of sorrow and 
misery with wretched husbands, and they should be 
pitied. But hundreds of thousands of women have 
good husbands who have not to be cured of habits which 
they never in their lives indulged in, and who would be 
condemned to deny tlicmselves every little luxury that 
helps make life cheerful when used with moderation and 
discretion, if the preachings of these often unfortunate 
ladies were to take the shape of laws. 

I have often had to listen to self-confessed reformed 
drunkards who preached to me, who never was once 
drunk in my life. The thing is ludicrous. 

There exist, among the Anglo-Saxons, people to 
whom the strains of Wagner and Beethoven's music say 
absolutely nothing, to whom the Venus of Milo is 
indecent. They declare music wicked, unless it is out 
of tune, dancing absolutely shocking, and the fine arts 
immoral, and if they had their way, they would close 
the conceH- halls and the museums on every day 
of the week. Because their minds are distorted, 
they would condemn people with lofty and artistic 
minds to never hear a masterpiece of music or behold 
a masterpiece of painting or statuary. I have met 
people who dcclarcd they would never again set foot 
inside the walls of the Louvre and of the British 

9— a 
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Museum. And if the Anglo-Saxon fanatics, those 
arch-enemies of art, make a little more progress, the 
future of that great institution is not safe. 

As everybody knows, there exist 'in Great Britain 
and in America thousands of people who declare the 
stage to be a most wicked and immoral institution. 
For them a theatre is so contaminated a place that 
they would not go inside one even to hear a Bishop 
preach a sermon from the stage. For instance, in 
several colonial cities I appeared in the principal 
theatre; but my manager, on a return visit, always 
made me appear in the town-hall, or some other place 
of the kind, to attract the portion of the population 
who would not have come to hear me lecture inside a 
theatre. 

All these movements, headed by women, are in the 
wrong direction. T-Tiey interfere with the liberties of 
a great people, and punish thousands and thousands of 
good, orderly, well-behaved people to reach a score or 
two of bad ones, whom they often fail to reach, and 
oftener still fail to cure. I repeat it : There are many 
thousands of good people in this world for a very few 
thousands of bad ones. The laws should aim at reach- 
ing the former and protecting them. Tliis world is 
considerably better than the fanatics of all denomina- 
tions and superstitions would make us believe. For 
seventeen years I have travelled all over the world, and I 
have never met any but honourable people to deal with. 
For instance, 1 have given 2,300 lectures in my life, and 
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only once did I come across a man who behaved dis* 
honestly towards me. He ran away with the cash 
while I was speaking ; but then it was on Sunday, and 
some good pious people said to me that Providence, 
in its wisdom, had punished me for my wickedness. I 
must say that I never could see very clearly why Provi- 
dence, in its wisdom, should have allowed the thief to 
safely run away with the money ; but the ways of 
Providence are inscrutable, and its decrees should 
not be discussed. I might add that the lecture was 
more of a harmless address — almost a little sermon — on 
the duty of cheerfulness; but two or three times it 
caused the audience to smile, and this is simply too 
awful to think of. 

Yes, the world is good, very good, in spite of the 
calumnies that are constantly hurled at its face by the 
Pharisees of Anglo-Saxondom. Yes, full of good men, 
crammed with good women, and the excellent ladies of 
the philanthropic societies of America should take it 
for granted that there are many, many good and 
virtuous people besides themselves. 

You don’t cut down an apple-tree because there are 
two or three bad apples on it. You cut down the two 
or three bad apples, and all your efforts tend to see 
that the hundreds of good ones are made healthy, happy, 
and comfortable. 

I have no hesitation in declaring, after six visits to that 
great and most hospitable country, that the American 
women of good society are probably the most intelligent, 
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bright, and brilliant, and certainly the best educated 
and the most interesting, women in the world. 

But when I see what some American women can do 
in public life, outside of the beautiful sphere in which 
they were intended to reign supreme, I feel ready to 
appreciate and echo the remark that Frederick the 
Great was wont to make when he met a woman alone 
in the streets of Berlin : 

‘ What are you doing here ? Go home and look after 
your house and your children !' 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


llfE LIBERTY OF AN6L0<SAX0N WOMEK 

The mistakes made by foreigners— Misoonstraotions—Edoca* 
tional systems— Girls do not lose their charm by inde- 
pendence. 

Continental men visiting England and the United 
States do not, as a rule, understand the comparative 
familiarity with which they are treated by women 
to whom they have been properly introduced. They 
are often in danger of misinterpreting their kindness 
of manner, and regarding as affectionate advances 
or invitations to flirt what are meant as only polite 
attentions. 

This awkward error is one into which not only 
Frenchmen, but all men of Continental Europe, are 
very apt»to fall, unless they happen to be men of fine 
perceptions, in other words, perfect gentlemen. Young 
girls in France are kept so much to themselves, and 
young men are so completely separated from them, that 
when one of the latter flnds himself, through some 
accident or fault of supervision, alone in presence of 
one of the former, he feels called upon as a man tp 
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make himself particularly pleasant, if not actually to 
make a declaration of love. 

Of course, there is not in France anyone, not even 
the most conservative provincial mother, who does not 
admire, above all in America, that sweet liberty which 
is enjoyed by the women, manied or unmarried. There 
is not one of those French mothers who would not like 
to give that same liberty to her own daughters. Rut 
how can she ? Who shall be the first to do it ? 

It takes many generations to accept such a revolution 
in a system of education. People will have it that this 
Anglo-Saxon system would never do in France. Others 
even afiirm that French people are incapable of shaking 
off perpetual thought of the relations between the 
sexes ; that in France men are always thinking about 
women and women about men — in fact, that it is in 
the blood. The proof that these people are wrong is 
that young men and girls, sons and daughters of French 
father’s and mothers, but educated from a tender age 
either in England or America, do behave absolutely 
like English or American youths. It is not in the 
blood : the different systems of education alone account 
fur those different modes of thought. 

And what a difference between the French girls of 
my boyhood and the French girls of the present day ! 
Not that they are yet * Daisy Millers,' but at any rate 
they are no longer 'Eugdnie Grandets.' Thirty years 
ago, a French girl well advanced in her twenties could 
not have, even in the early morning, gone across the 
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street to see a friend or buy a pair of gloves without 
being accompanied by an elderly lady of the family or 
a ladyVmaid. Thirty years ago, in my little native 
Brittany town, where a child of tender years would 
have been absolutely safe, an unmarried woman between 
forty and fifty would always be accompanied by a 
servant, even in daytime. 

It was the correct thing to do. Indeed, a woman 
not married would always act in this manner as long 
as she thought that she was fit to be looked at by men. 
And very few women make up their minds to the loss 
of their charms. It even takes some of them a Ion" 
time to become aware of that loss. 

The French girl of thirty years ago, who was only 
allowed to read children’s books, and never to set foot 
inside a theatra, now reads M. Zola's novels, and goes to 
see the plays of Alexandre Dumas fils, and as she discusses 
these plays she comes to the conclusion that they are 
very clever and interesting, but hardly such as to take 
her mother to. 

French women are now getting freer every day, and, 
with the use of liberty, will lose the little defect they 
sometimes possess — ailectation. They will become 
more and more natural and unaffected, and they will 
acquire that most charming and eminently American 
quality in a woman — unconventionality. They are 
now moving, not in the direction of innocent frivolity, 
but in that of greater independence. The time is soon 
coming when Frcndi girls will cease to regard marriage 
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as a sort of emancipation, and will perhaps look upon 
it, as an American lady novelist of my acquaintance 
does, as a rather hard way of making a living. 

Those French girls will not lose their' charms by the 
enjoyment of greater liberty and independence. The 
American women have thus improved theirs. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WOMEN HAVE NO I^VE TO 
SPARE FOE ONE ANOTHER 

England and America are two branches of a family wbo once 
quarrelled— For their common interests they may make it 
np, bat there will never be any love lost— There are no 
snch qnarrels to patch np as family ones. 

I HAVE heard a great deal about * our kith and kin,' 
*our cousins across the Atlantic,' * blood is thicker 
than water,’ ‘the Anglo-Saxon race,’ ‘the English- 
speaking people,’ ‘the Anglo-American alliance,’ and 
other more or less venerable platitudes with which 
music-hall managers in England have for some time 
succeeded in bringing down the gallery, on Saturday 
nights especially. 1 have heard all that, and, in com- 
pany with most Americans, I have laughed in my 
sleeve. 

During their war with Speun, the Americans were 
grateful for English sympathy and moral support. 

During the Transvaal War, the English, finding 
themselves isolated and blamed by the whole of Europe, 
hoped for American sympathy. 
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* I scratched your back, you scratch mine.' 

This sympathy the English did not obtain, or, if 
they did, in a very small measure, and only among the 
inhabitants of Fifth Avenue and the ‘ Four Hundred ' 
of a few large Eastern cities. I was in America for 
thi'ee months at the beginning of last year, and every- 
where, from New York to New Orleans, I found ninety- 
nine Americans out of every hundred sympathizing with 
the Boers in their plucky and determined struggle for 
liberty and independence. Their skill and bravery 
appealed to a nation who, some hundred years ago, 
themselves fought successfully for their freedom. 

Yet, as I had many times the opportunity of telling 
American audiences, * In the Anglo-Boer struggle, it is 
not the Boers, but the English who are fighting for 
what your ancestor fought for so successfully during the 
War of Independence — the liberty of the citizen and 
good and honest government. I have sympathy for the 
Boers on account of their ignorant patriotism and 
bravery ; but, for the sake of humanity and civilization, 
I hope the English will win.' 

It is true that I got applause for this statement, it is 
true that the presidents of many American universities 
thanked me for putting the truth and the facts of 
the question plainly before the students; but I am 
afraid I made very few converts to the pro<English 
cause, although I believe I was more successful on the 
platform in America than in France, where I got en- 
thusiastically hissed and had several narrow escapes of 
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being mobbed for expressing my rather pro-English 
sentiments. 

The more charitable of my compatriots said it was 
only fair for a Frenchman who had long enjoyed the 
hospitality of the English to speak well of them abroad. 
Some went so far as to suggest that I was probably in 
the pay of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 

However all this may be, my point is this : I don’t 
care what a few American millionaires, who prefer 
England to America, who crawl on all fours before the 
English aristocracy, who would think it beneath their 
dignity to give their daughters to honest Americans, 
and prefer to get some English noblemen’s coats-of- 
arms out of pawn with their daughters and their 
dollars — 1 say I don't care what these people may say 
to the contrary, my firm conviction, more and more 
absolute every time that I travel throughout the United 
States, is that there is very little love to spare in 
America for the English people. And this state of 
things will exist as long as the Americans build their 
patriotism on their successes of 1776 and 1812 against 
the English, and so long as school-books published in 
America teach American children that the English are 
the hereditary foes of their country. 

Add also to this that not one-third of the population 
of the United States are of English extraction. The 
Germans and the Scandinavians are not * kith and kin,’ 
and the Irish are tooth and nail. Now, if you don't 
believe me, let me wish you had been in America, as I 
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was, during the Venezuelan squabble, some five years 
ago, and you will be convinced of the truth of my 
statement. 

But I must leave aside all these political considera> 
tions, and also the question whether American and 
English men love each other or not, for I was very near 
forgetting that the subject of this chapter is ‘What 
American and English Women think of each other.' 
Here again, as in the case of the men, we must not 
speak of the aristocracy and the plutocracy of the two 
countries. Those people are cosmopolitan ; besides, they 
travel and they get rid of their international prejudia*s. 

But what about the good, worthy masses of the 
|)eople, say, at least nine>tenths of the populations of 
America and England ? 

Well, I should like to tell what I think to be the 
truth frankly and plainly. I am not a rich man — far 
from it — but I now see my way to easily paying my 
butcher's bills for the rest of my life, and I can afford 
to say what I mean. If you don't like it, and want 
something else, please apply elsewhere for compliments, 
platitudes, and falsehoods. 

I am absolutely convinced that most American‘’wonien 
despise English women, and that most English women 
cordially hate American women. And as it is much 
more fiattering to be hated than to be despised, it is 
the American women who seem to me the better served 
of the two. 

In the eyes of the English women who have not 
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travelled in America or had the good fortune of mixing 
in Europe with the best American womens and who, in 
good womanly fashion, stick fast to their prejudiced 
notions, the daughters of Brother Jonathan are bump* 
tious, vulgar, overdressed, loud, assertive, indifferent 
mothers, selfish wives, bad housekeepers, or else unbear- 
able prigs and blue-stockings. And you will hear them 
deliver judgment in a way that seems to admit of no 
appeal. 

In the eyes of the American women who have not 
lived the home-life of the English or mixed with the 
women of good English society, and who have l)een fed 
on ideas and opinions given in some American books or 
published in the newspapers of the smaller American 
cities, the English women are silly, sat-upon, ignorant 
creatures, seedy and dowdy, badly shaped, badly 
dressed, and who can only talk of their babies and their 
servants. 

Among that class of women in both countries, the 
only concessions I have heard them make are the fol- 
lowing : English women admit that their American 
sisters are freer and smarter than they are, and the 
American women envy the complexion of the daughters 
of John Bull. 

How amiable women can be ! 



CIIAITER XXX 

THE WOMAN I HATE 

Women’s-righters— Electric flaids— The bearded lady— The 
first- fiddle— Lady doctors— Lady lawyers— Lady speech* 
makers— Promineut women — A pretty picture. 

Ernest Henan, whom nobody would dream of charging 
with frivolity, said that the first duty of woman was to 
look beautiful. Victor Hugo once said that it was to 
look pleasant. In mythology we find that the gods 
fell in love with Venus, but never with Minerva. 

The functions of woman are to inspire and to guide, 
not to lead or command, and I think that the saddest 
spectacle of the latter end of the nineteenth century was 
the supremely ridiculous efforts made by some women 
to usurp functions which by Nature were intended for 
men to perform. Poor women's-righters ! Thdy cannot 
be men, and they want to cease to be women. Men 
and women are like electric fluids. When of the 
same name, they repel each other; when of different 
kinds, they attract each otlier. Now, womenVrighters 
are seldom beautiful, very seldom attractive. A manly 
woman is as objectionable a sight as an effeminate man. 
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The blue-stockings are mostly of the * unclaimed 
blessing ’ sisterhood, and very few of them set up for 
professional beauties. The blue>stocking fascinates me 
os much as the bearded lady of a Chicago dime 
museum. 

When a woman is beautiful, she is generally satisfied 
with playing a woman’s part. The tedious women’s- 
righters embrace the thankless career of exponents of 
women’s grievances because they have never found any- 
thing better to embrace. And, for that matter, these 
excellent ladies must not put it into their heads that 
they have created the part, for it existed in the days 
of Aristophanes. Praxagora was neither more nor less 
ridiculous than most of the present champions of 
women’s rights. 

I hate the woman who appears in public. I hate 
the woman who lectures in public or in private. I hate 
the woman who rises to make a speech after dinner. I 
hate the woman who speaks about politics, and would 
like to sit in Parliament so as to transform it into a 
Chatterment. I hate the scientific woman who lectures 
on evolution or writes on natural philosophy. I hate 
the lady physician, the lady lawyer, the lady member of 
the School Board, the lady preacher, the lady president, 
the lady secretary, the lady reciter, even the lady who 
conducts an orchestra. I hate the prominent woman. 
And, although I don’t see her, I hate the woman who 
writes a book, and feel almost ready to exclaim with 
Alphonse Karr : * One book more and one woman less !’ 

10 
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Compared to all these, how I love the pretty woman 
who dresses well, smiles pleasantly, parts her hair in the 
middle, and has never done anything in her life ! * Ah P 
will exclaim the hateful woman, *but>see, she wears the 
collar of servitude.' Nonsense ! The marks that you 
see on her neck are not those of a collar of servitude, 
hut those made by the arms of the husband and the 
children that clasp her round it. 

Women, priests, and poultry have never enough, but 
in wishing to extend her empire woman will destroy it. 

Now, ladies, what do you want P I hear you con- 
stantly loudly demanding the emancipation of your 
sex. You say you can do without us, and as for our 
protection, you’ll none of it. For you, in times past, 
have we drawn the sword ; to-day you hold us scarce 
worthy to draw cheques at your bidding. You would be 
man’s equal, as if you ought not to be content with 
being incontestably his superior. You have graces of 
body and mind, and men pay you a homage that falls 
little short of worship. Your first duties are to be 
tender, sweet, and beautiful. You have every intention 
of continuing to be the latter, we have no doubt, but 
you mean to be tender and sweet no longer. In a 
word, you mean to strike, as your sisters did in the 
good old days of Aristophanes. 

* You want to be learned ? But you are learned in 
the heart’s lore by Nature. You want to be free ? But 
we are your slaves confessed. You want to make the 
laws? But your lightest word is law already. And, 
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besides, between ourselves, do you not practically make 
your husbands vote pretty much as you please in all 
the parliaments of the world? You want to have 
more influence in the higher councils ? But are you 
not satisfied with knowing that it was a woman who 
was the cause of the fall of the human race P that a 
woman has been the cause of every gi*eat cafaislrophe, 
from the Siege of Troy down to the Franco-Prussian 
War? that, in a word, woman has ever inspired our 
noblest actions and our foulest crimes ? The rights of 
woman ! What a sonorous platitude P 

You are proud of saying that to your sex belonged 
Joan of Arc, Cliarlotte Corday, George Sand, George 
Eliot, Charlotte Bronte, Madame lloland, Madame de 
Staei. Quite true ; but could you find many men who 
would have been happy by taking to wife any one of the 
ladies I have just mentioned ? 

If you give a boy the education of a girl, or 'a girl 
the education of a boy, the result will be an unsub- 
missive or degraded being. It is always this result 
which must be reached by all who, believing that they 
are protesting against laws and usages, are really in 
rebellion^against Nature. * I dream of a society,' said 
Jules Simon, ‘ where women would be the mistresses in 
their own household, and would figure in public aflairs 
only through the intermediary of their fathers and their 
husbands. I would like to sacrifice myself for woman, 
but not to obey her. I repel her domination, but I 
crave for her influence.' 


10-2 
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The name of woman will ever be glorious so long as 
it is synonymous with beauty, tenderness, sweetness, 
devotion, all the sacred troop of virtues. It will be 
glorious, thanks to the Lucretiaa, the Penelopes, the 
Cornelias, ancient and modem, the devoted daughters, 
the loving wives, the adorable mothers, to the thousands 
of obscure heroines, who remind us, in the words of the 
great poet of antiquity, that the best women have been 
those whom the world has heard least of. 

The loveliest picture in the world is that which 
represents a soldier lying on the battlefield with a 
woman kneeling by his side tending his wounds. 
Ijet the field be that of the everyday battle of life. 



CllAlTlilll XXXI 


IHE KIND OF WOMAN I LOVE 

Another answer to critios— Obtorted minds— The portrait of 
a womanly woman. 

I ONCE wrote an article on ‘ The Woman I Hate,’ which 
brought me an avalanche of letters, not all very pleasing 
reading. Many of them conveyed to me the wrath of 
viragos, women’s-righters, petticoated males, trousered 
females, misunderstood and unclaimed women, ripe, 
spectacled spinsters, cockatoos of all sorts and con* 
ditions, who happened by the irony of fate and freaks 
of nature to be bom of a sex of which they failed to be 
an ornament 

One of these correspondents accused me of ^ possessing 
a nasty mind’ for sneering at lady doctors. *You 
insult women,’ she says. *Can you imagine, for in- 
stance, a respectable woman submitting to an exami- 
nation by a man ?’ My dear lady, I am afraid I must 
return you the compliment. Let me assure you that, 
just as an artist will see nothing in a female figure 
beyond beauty and perfect harmony of lines, and will 
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admire her with as cool a mind as he would a statue, 
just so a doctor will examine a woman as he would a 
piece of anatomy, and your mind must be fearfully dis- 
torted and impure, if you imagine for a moment that a 
single objectionable thought will pass through the mind 
of this man of science. 

If you really do think so, let me assure you that I 
pity you, or even must despise you, from the bottom of 
my heart. And, while on this subject, allow me to 
remind you that an eminent American man exclaimed 
only the other day : ‘ In our country we have a great 
many female doctors, female lawyers, female journalists, 
female orators, female preachers, and females in all 
classes and professions and trades, but what we want is 
a good many more female women.' 

The woman I love is the female woman that I would 
protect and cherish in return for all the sweet attention 
she would pay me, and which would enable me to cheer- 
fully fight the battle of life. How to describe her I 
hardly know. 

Should she be beautiful ? Not necessarily. Pretty ? 
Yes, rather. Good figure? Decidedly. Clever? H'm 
— ^yes. Cheerful ? By all means. Punctual ? Like a 
military man. Serious? Not too much. Frivolous? 
Yes, just a little. Of a scientific turn of mind? 
B-r-r-r ! no ; I should shudder at the idea of it. Of 
an artistic nature, then, with literary tastes? Yes, 
certainly. But, above all, a keen, soisible, tactful little 
woman who would make it the business of her life to 
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study me, as I would make it the business of my life to 
study her ; a woman who could be in turn, according 
to circumstances, a housewife, a counsellor, a * pal,' a 
wife, a sweetheart, a nurse, a patient, the sunshine of 
my life, and always a confidante, a friend, and a 
partner. 

In a little Normandy town I have a dear lady friend, 
Parisienne to the core, whom I have known and loved 
from childhood. She is not far from sixty, but, upon 
my word, 1 think she is still very beautiful. She was 
in succession a loving, devoted daughter, an excellent 
wife, and an adorable mother. She has now lost all 
she loved in the world, and she devotes her time cuUi- 
vating a lovely garden of flowers and attending all the 
church services of the parish. A beggar never passes 
her without receiving a little contribution, and she 
helps many a poor family. In a word, the gay life of 
Paris is all forgotten, and you would imagine that my 
iticluse fnend was a hermit, a sort of lay nun, as it 
were. 

Well, yes, she is all that; but isn't she a woman 
still, though ! * Do you see,' she was saying to me one 
day, ‘I have renounced all my worldly ideas? My 
flowers, my books, my poor friends, that's the only 
thought of my life now. I am old ; I don't care how 
I dress or how I look. Anything does for me now. 

The Parisienne that you used to know, my dear friend, 
is dead and buried.' 

‘What a charming dress 

^ Om 4« toi 
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* I do admire the material and the colour, and the cut, 
too. And how beautifully made and finished! Did 
you have that made in this town T 

The expression of her face was a study. 

‘ My dear friend,’ she exclaimed, ‘ you do not imagine 
I would get a dress made in this stupid little hole of a 
town. They make bags here, not gowns.’ And she 
almost looked indignant, the dear ! at the idea that I 
could suppose she had not her dresses made in Paris. 
I smiled, and said nothing. 

And, as I looked at the book-shelves in her boudoir, 
I saw ‘ L’lmitation de Josus-Christ.’ The volume next 
to it was ‘ Les Secrets du Cabinet de Toilette.’ I could 
not help making a little sarcastic remark to my dear 
old friend. 

‘Well, Tium cher ami^ she said, ‘do you think the 
bon Dim would give me a better reception if I pre- 
sented myself with a face covered with wrinkles ? Ry 
the way, what is that stuff they make in England which 
you told me is so good for the skin ? 

Those little contradictions in a good and delightful 
woman make her lovable. So I think, at any rate. 

The woman I love is the woman who possessed all the 
womanly virtues and qualities — sweetness, devotion, re- 
liability. The little failings I forgive in her arc those 
of her sex — frivolity and the divine right of changing 
her mind. If in any way woman apes man, she is 
intolemble and hateful. 



CHAFIEll XXXII 

THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMEN IN THE WORLD 

The Irish, Hungarian and Spanish women— The beauty of the 
English and French women— The redeeming feature of 
every American woman. 

If I were asked to name the spots of the earth where 
my eyes had the privilege of beholding the most 
beautihil specimens of womanhood, I think I would 
name the streets of Buda-Pcsth and the drawing-rooms 
of Ireland. If, on the other hand, I were asked to sny 
whether there is not, perchance, a spot of the eai’th 
where no woman is absolutely, helplessly plain, where 
she always , has a redeeming feature to speak in her 
favour, I would unhesitatingly answer : ‘ Yes, the United 
States df America; for in that country, let a woman 
have as unpleasant a face as possible, as bad a figure as 
‘‘they make them,” there is an air of independence, a 
deliberate gait, a pair of intelligent eyes, that will go a 
long way towards making you forget or overlook the 
shortcomings of the body.' 

On the whole, I think the Hungarian women are the 
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most beautiful in the world. They have the faces ol 
Madonnas and the figures of Greek statues; both 
Raphael and Phidias would have chosen them for 
models. They are not languishing, diaphanous 
creatures; they are the embodiment of health and 
strength. They stand erect and straight, are hearty 
and vigorous to the core, perfect pictures of abounding 
vitality. Yet their limbs and features are full of 
delicacy. They have large eyes and small feet, full 
arms, plump hands with small, tapering fingers, and 
delicious ankles. The inclination of the shoulders is 
perfect, and the bosom absolutely classical. No curve 
is exaggerated, but every one is there, the right size in 
the right place. The sun has spread a reddish golden 
tint, like the colour of a beautiful ripe peach, over her 
complexion. 

» « « « « 

She seldom presents a riddle to the psychologist, and 
effeminate ethereal poets do not sing of her. She is 
the vigorous embodiment of sensible womanhood. As 
her exterior, so her whole character is enchantingly 
fresh and matter-of-fact. She eats well and heartily, 
and is an athlete. She swims, dances, rides, walks. In 
England, you find very pretty faces among the lowest 
class people ; in France, you seldom do. In Hungary, 
grace and beauty know no diffenmce between high and 
low, and often bestow upon a poor, barefooted, short- 
skirted peasant girl (with her beautiful oval face framed 
in a kerchief tied under her chin) the same ravishing 
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form, the same graceful carriage, the same magically 
attractive glance as upon her more favoured sister. 

« « « ♦ « 

But who can touch — even approach — the Irish woman 
with her dark hair, her blue, sometimes light purple 
large eyes, her glorious complexion, her soft, velvety 
skin, her beautiful, graceful form? Sometimes the 
lower portion of the face is a little too long, but her 
brow is beyond competition. The Irish woman is a 
symphony in white satin. Add to these physical 
attractions the brightness of her expression, the 
amiability of her smile, and you will come to the 
conclusion that her charm is unapproachable. 

There is so much patriotism in the world, or, I 
should rather say, so much provincialism, that men all 
over the earth give the palm for beauty to the women 
of their own country. Now, dear American friends, you 
know this is true. Would any of you deny that the 
American women are the most beautiful women in the 
world ? 

I am sorry to say that the beauty of French women 
is prais^ by my compatriots only. 

I am such a cosmopolitan that I have no biassed 
mind. I have been a traveller for thirty years. In 
1870 I shed a pint of blood and lost the use of my 
right arm (for military purposes at any rate), so tliat 
France and myself are quits, and I feel I have a right 
to express myself on French topics quite as freely and 
independently as on any other country. I thoroughly 
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believe that the French women are the most charming 
and certainly the most sensible women (where would 
France be now but for the women ?), but they are far 
from being beautiful. They have not the eyes of the 
Spanish women, nor the complexion and shapely figurcs 
of the English, nor the brilliant faces of the American 
women ; but what makes them charming is that they 
have a little bit of everything, of which they know how 
to make the best. The French woman is an msenJik. 

It must be admitted that, after praising the women 
of their own country, most men award to Spanish 
women the palm for beauty. The conclusion must 
naturally be that the Spanish woman is veiy beautiful ; 
but, to my mind, it is a kind of beauty that does not 
appeal to the heart or the soul as it does to the senses. 
Her large eyes, veiled by thick lashes, her delicate nose 
and well-formed, ever-moving nostrils, her undulating 
form, the suppleness, almost boneless, beautifully 
moulded limbs and figure, her vigour, her languor — 
every fibre of the Spanish woman's body, I say, appeals 
to the senses. She does not make you dream of 
sentimental walks by moonlight, much less still of a 
quiet, happy life in some retired, secluded little cottage. 
In her company, you would never dream of being 
mayor of your city and father of a numerous family. 
No, the Spanish woman strikes you as a bewitchingly 
beautiful creature, jealous, sensitive, proud, a sort of 
mixture of lioness and tigress that would suggest to 
you the idea of spending your life sailing on a stormy 
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sea. On looking at her, you would almost like to start 
an acquaintance with a quarrel. If I were married to 
a fair woman of Andalusia, I would feel that the best 
moments of my life would be ‘making it up' with 
her. 

« « iK « 

If the law of my country made polygamy compulsory, 
I would make love to an English woman or a fair 
daughter of Virginia ; I would have my house kept by 
a German wife; my artistic inclinations I would trust to 
a Fi'ench woman ; my intellectual ones to an American 
one. Then, when life got a bit dull and I wanted my 
blood stirred up, I would call on my Spanish wife. I 
would get it. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

BLONDES AND BRUNETTES 

Charaeteriatios of blondes and brnnettea— The inginw and 
the yillaineas— Which of the two do men like better?— 
Sauteme and Burgundy— I like both— All women cannot 
afford to be blondes— Blondes with dark eyes— Brunettes 
with blue eyes. 

The ideal beautiful woman of the painters is a blonde. 

Eve, Venus, Helen of Troy, all the celebrated beauties 
of antiquity and mythology, are invariably represented 
as blondes. 

Only Cleopatra escaped it. 

The reason is no doubt that the very colouring of 
the blonde, her fair white skin, her light blue or gray 
eyes, suggest in her the possession, the embodiment of 
all that is womanly. The blonde is the woman par 
eccceUence. 

Some people declare that blondes appeal to the 
imagination, to the heart and to the soul, and brunettes 
to the senses— that the former are sentimental, sweet, 
modest, good - tempm^d, obedient, nay, angelical, 
whereas brunettes are strong>minded, assertive, con- 
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ceited) quick-tempered, passionate, often revengeful, 
and sometimes devilish. 

I have known brunettes to be perfect angels, and 
.sweet blondes to be perfect little devils, and so have 
we all. 

However this may be, most women desire to be blondes, 
and the proof of it is that, whereas a blonde never dyes 
her hair black, many brunettes dye theirs gold, hhnd 
cendrif light mahogany, and other hues of the blonde 
family. 

On the stage the ladies of the ballet and the chorus 
wear blonde wigs, and the only possible reason to 
give for this is that managers believe they will look 
more attractive to the audience as blondes than as 
brunettes. 

In the modem melodrama, the inghme is blonde and 
the adventuress or villainess is dark, especially in 
England and America, where every member of the 
caste has to be well labelled from the beginning. If 
the villainess were a blonde, the gallery would take 
her for the heroine, and things would get terribly 
inixed. The gallery would no more understand a 
blonde villainess than they could take for a villain a 
man who did not wear a chimney-top hat and patent 
leather boots, smoke a cigarette, squint all the time to 
the right and to the left, and hiss like a snake every 
time he took breath. 

Poets are quite as partial as artists to blondes. 
f Alfred de Musset sang of her who was blonde comme lee 
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hUs. Petrarch's sonnets were addressed to the blonde and 
blue-eyed Laura. The ancient Greeks used to call young 
blondes ‘children of the gods.' For that matter, 
blondes especially appeal to the men of the south on 
account of their rarity. 

Large, dreamy blue eyes, fair and soft skin, dainty 
features, slender figure, such are the characteristics of 
the blonde which help to make her the ideal young 
girl ; but there is another beauty besides that of the 
young girl, it is the beauty of the full-grown woman of 
thirty to forty, a beauty that you will find oftener in 
the brunette than in the blonde, a beauty more piquant, 
more solid, and more lasting ; but I know bnuiettes of 
thirty who are pasaks, and blondes of forty who are 
lieautiful. You cannot lay down any rule. 

Did I hear you ask me which I prefer ? How can 
you ask such a question ? How can any man answer 
it? Good light sauteme is an exquisite wine; full- 
liodied Burgundy is a most excellent beverage. 

I like both. 

« « » Hi » 

It is not every woman who can afford to be a blonde. 
If I were a rich woman of leisure, I think I w'ould ask 
to be a blonde. The blonde requires much more care 
than the brunette. She has to avoid exposure, and 
her beauty will last only as long as her appearance 
remains youthful. The brunette does not suffer h:om 
exposure ; on the contrary, the sun improves her beauty 
as it does peaches. 
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In northern countries you very seldom see a pretty 
woman among the working classes; they are faded, 
wrinkled or freckled, and lack expression. 

In Italy and Spain you see, in the streets, flower- 
girls and fruit-sellers who could have given sittings to 
Raphael and Murillo. 

But I will tell you what I like, although you do not 
ask me, and that is a blonde with brown eyes or, better 
still, a flne, tall brunette with dark-blue eyes and the 
fine delicate skin of a blonde ; and, if you want to see 
the latter, go to Ireland, you vdll And her there in 
plenty. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


FLIRTS AND COaiimF,S 

The difference between the two— Fointa of resemblancei 

There is a great difference between the flirt and the 
coquette. The flirt accepts, even invites, your attentions, 
•vithout expecting intentions. The coijuette is a woman 
who gives you a promissory note with a firm intention 
of dishonouring her signature. Just as the prude often 
says No when she means Yes, the coquette whispers 
Yes all the time meaning No. The flirt promises 
nothing. She has nothing to refuse, because she does 
not allow you to ask for anything. She does hot com- 
promise herself in any way. She says neither Yes nor 
No. She encourages you to go on. You say, to your- 
self, ‘ Will it be Yes or No ? Who knows ? Perhaps 
Yes, perhaps No.’ 

The coquette is generally a cold-hearted, cold-blooded 
woman, as perfectly sure of herself as those famous 
Mexican horsemen who can ride at full speed toward a 
precipice and stop suddenly dead on the edge of it. . 
The coquette has no capacity for love ; she does not 
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seek love, but admiration and homage only. Unlike 
the flirt, she lacks cheerfulness and humour. To obtain 
admiration and boast of a new conquest she will risk 
even her reputation, compromise herself; yet her virtue 
is in safe keeping, for she has neither heart nor passion. 
In the comedy of love the coquette is the villain of the 
play. 

The coquette uses man as she does her dresses : she 
likes to be seen with a new one every day. She kills 
for the sake of killing. She hunts, but does not cat 
the game she brings down. She plays on man’s vanity 
to satisfy hers. The moment she has received a man’s 
homage she will leave him to occupy herself with one 
who has refused it to her. She is dull and dreary. 
She may be as beautiful as you like, she is never 
lovable. She should be shunned like the card-sharper, 
whom she resembles all the more that against your 
good money she has nothing but counterfeit coin. 

The flirt, on the contrary, is cheerful, jolly, often 
full of filh, and if you can make up your mind to 
accept her for what she is worth, she may help you pass 
a very pleasant time. She is not serious, and she does 
not want you to take her seriously. She is honest. 
She wants fun, innocent fun. The coquette tries to 
lead you as far as she wishes you to go ; the flirt does 
not lead you any further than you wish to go. And it 
may be added that, while flirts have often been known 
^0 make very good wives, coquettes have invariably 
proved detestable ones. 


11—2 
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Winthrop was helplessly wrong when he said, *A 
woman without coquetry is as insipid as a rose without 
scent, champagne without sparkle, or corned beef 
without mustard,' unless he meant (which he did not) 
to use the French adjective, and not the noun, and say 
that a coquette is a woman who, by the care she bestows 
on her dress and general appearance and many other 
ways, knows how to make herself attractive and show 
herself in the most advantageous light. 

The French language expresses the difference to a 
nicety. The word as an adjective is complimentary, 
but certainly not as a noun. EUe est coquette means 
*she dresses very elegantly, and has very winning 
manners,' whereas Cest une coquette means *she is a 
coquette,' that is to say, * she tries to fascinate for the 
mere sake of fascinating.' 

The coquette plays on man's vanity and makes a fool 
of him. The flirt displays her accomplishments and 
personal charms either to make you have a pleasant 
time with her, or, when more serious, to lead you on to 
an offer of marriage, which she will honestly accept, 
often with the best results for yourself. 

It is only when you say of a woman that die is a 
‘ desperate flirt' that you may come to the conclusion 
that she is a coquette. Of course, when the flirt is a 
married woman, she is a coquette; but when she is a 
young girl, I would call her a very harmless person. 
On the other hand, in opposition to that epithet of 
bfpmless, the adjective that is most rommonly coupl^ 
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with the word * coquette' is not * harmless,' but * heart- 
less.' 

The word * flirt' comes from the French fleureter^ 
which means to go from flower to flower, to touch 
lightly ; but although the word is of French origin, the 
thing itself is not French. Flirtation is a pastime which 
is most essentially English. We do not flirt in France ; 
we are more serious than that in love-affairs. After all, 
flirtation is trifling with love, and that game would be 
a dangerous one to play with a Frenchman. A woman 
who flirts would pass in France for giddy, if not woi*se. 
She knows her countryman well, and is aware wliat she 
would expose herself to if she flirted with him. 

The English girl in flirting does not play with Are. 
Englishmen are reserved, cold. The customs of the 
country grant liberty to the women, and they accept 
flirtation for what it is worth. The worst they might 
say of a girl who flirted with them would be, ‘ She is 
an awful flirt,' with a mixed expression of pity and 
contempt. An English girl who has had a good time 
at a party, a picnic, a ball, can say, * I have had such 
a flirtation!' Why, she could say that to her own 
mother, and if that mother was still fairly young and 
good-looking, she might answer, * And so have I.' 

I take the American woman to be too intelligent — 
had almost said too intellectual — ^to enjoy that childish 
pastime. 

I hate the coquette and somewhat pity, if not despise, 
. the flirt. I love straightforwardness. I admire that 
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woman who blooms in the shade, who is earnest in her 
affections, and who waits until she is in love to allow 
the curtain to rise; then who honestly, devotedly, 
straightforwardly, goes through the whole comedy. 

In everything I hate imitations. If I cannot get 
the real article, I do without it 



CHAFl'ER XXXV 


WHAT IS A PERFECT LADY? 

*Am I the man as wants a gentleman to drive him?’— How 
can you tell a lady ? — A lady is a woman who adds to the 
virtues of a woman the qnalities of a gentleman. 

Ix a clever article, Lady Violet Greville recently asked, 
‘ What is a lady ?’ 

A fricjid of mine was once asked in New York by a 
coachman if he was * the man as wanted a gentleman to 
drive him.’ 

I was myself told once by a negro hotel-porter, whom 
1 had asked a question about some baggage of mine, to 
apply ‘to that gen’l’man over there’ — another negro 
porter. 

A Ijidy friend of mine who visits the poor of her 
district once called at a tenement house to inquii'e after 
a poor woman who was ill. The woman who answered 
the door shouted to someone upstairs : ‘ Will you tell 
the lady on the second floor that a young person from 
the district has called to see her?’ 

A lady acquaintance, who once happened to be alone 
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in her home with a maid who was ill, out of considera- 
tion for that girl, went herself to open the door to a 
friend she had seen go up the steps of her house, so as 
to save the maid the trouble of coming 'upstairs. The 
following day that maid told a servant next door that 
‘her mistress was no lady,' as she answered her door 
herself. 

‘ What is a lady ?’ asks Lady Violet Greville. 

Well, it is hard to tell in these democratic days, when 
every class strives to ape the others above, when all 
people are equal to their sujjeriors and superior to their 
equals. 

With the modem extravagance in dress, the boisterous 
hats, the outrageously decolUtk dresses in restaurants 
and other public places, the cigarette-smoking, the card- 
playing for high stakes, and what not, I shall feel in- 
clined to answer : ‘ You can tell a lady by the efforts 
she makes to be taken for — anything but a lady.' 

Every class of society has its own definition of a lady. 
To the inhabitants of the slums it is a woman who 
stops her nose when in contact with them ; to servants, 
it is one who does not do a stroke of work in her house, 
pays their wages regularly, tlirows at them her deft-off 
clothes, and treats them like dirt ; to tradespeople, it is 
one who pays cash for what she buys ; for dressmakers 
and milliners, it is a woman who never bai^ains, and is 
known never to wear her gowns and hats more than 
half a dozen times. 

What is that new supreme desire to pass for a lady ? 
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It proceeds purely,' said Lady Violet Greville, * from 
a wish to imitate ; it is vulgarity pure and simple. 

* It is the aspiration after gentility, the longing to 
appear wh&t we are not, the desire of the fly for the 
dinner-lamp. 

* It is the natural consequence of the religion of the 
'Anglo-Saxon race — make-believe. 

‘A real lady's existence,' continues her ladyship, 
* see^is to outsidera to be all sweetness, and passed in a 
land of milk and honey ; whereas, in reality, could her 
poor, crawling admirers realize it, the modem lady's life 
is a compound of hard work, exhausting excitement, 
anxious ease, and infinite disillusion. To begin with, 
she is often poorer than her prosperous neighbour, com- 
pelled to practise petty and galling economies, travel 
second class, wear cleaned gloves, and spend unpleasant 
moments in street-cars and omnibuses. It is the vulgar 
nouveaux riches who own the carriages, the horses, the 
jewels, and the money.' 

Yet the vulgar rich may be as lavish as they please, 
may throw gold out of the windows, give a small fortune 
for their horses and carriages, they have not enough 
money to» buy what that lady possesses, her delicacy 
and refiiiement. Even their servants know that, for 
they can take the measure of the mushroom nobility 
to aT. 

In a few years more, no doubt, the word * lady,' en- 
tirely divested of the original meaning, far away buried 
in the mists of time, will merely be the equivalent of 
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the feminine gender, the female of the male, and then 
the gentler bred and wiser of the sex will exult in 
bravely calling themselves women. And they will be 
right. ‘ A perfect woman ’ sounds to ipy ears far more 
sweetly than ‘ a perfect lady.' There is no misunder- 
standing about the former. * I am not an angel,' says 
an higvnm to in some French play, the name 

of which now escapes me ; Mon't expect too much from 
me. I am only a woman.' A woman — only a woman. 
Heavens ! that is good enough for anybody ! 

Lady Violet Greville concludes her clever article by a 
beautiful dehnition of a lady : 

‘ The real lady settles her debts, does not forget her 
liabilities, would as soon cheat as commit murder, and 
actually considers an engagement a binding duty. She 
has a soft voice and a pleasant manner; she is the 
daughter of evolution and the survival of the fittest. 
If she has nerves, she does not show them. She has 
courage of the finest sort, the courage of her opinions 
and the moral courage to deny herself.’ 

1 feel almost inclined to draw myself up, and say of 
the real lady : * In short, she possesses all the qualities 
that make up a gentleman.' 

Tell me, ladies, if this is not just like a man. 


CHAFIER XXXVI 


MAMMIES AND GttANNIES 

Cupboard love— Every kind of love ia more or leas aelfiah 
ezcepb maternal love — ^Maternal love over-rated— If you 
never had a grannie, do get one — Beminiaoenoea of grannies 
—A sacrifice— Grannies are not at all prejudiced in favour 
of their grandchildren. 

Every kind of love is more or less cupboard love. I 
mean to say that love, whatever form it may assume, 
requires, or, at any rate, expects, some equivalent for it 
in return in the shape of affection, happiness, or pleasure. 
I only make one exception in favour of maternal love. 
The most loving sweetheart, husband, wife, or child 
expects to be loved, almost demands it. The loving 
mother expects nothing, demands nothing. 

A mother will love her child, however bad that child 
may be, however unloving and ungrateful, whatever 
unhappiness and even sorrow he or she may cause to 
her. A mother will love and bless a child whom the 
whole world has condemned. A mother's love and 
forgiveness will follow a diild to the scaffold. There is 
no limit to it. It is infinite. 
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Maternal love^ &r above others, is the very sentiment 
that keeps us in touch with heaven. It is the only holy 
love. 

And that love is so inborn in woman that you see it 
already written on the face of the little girl who plays 
with her doll. It is so inborn in woman that I find 
something incongruous in such a remark as, * She was a 
good and loving mother f All mothers are good and 
loving. All rules have exceptions, but this one has 
none. 

Therefore it is no extraordinary testimonial for a 
woman to be fond of her children, because all mothers 
are fond of their children and good to them, even the 
fiercest and cruellest of animals. The feeling is given 
to them by Nature. We all profit by it, we are all 
happier for it. For being able to dispense maternal 
love, woman is to be admired and blessed, but not con- 
gratulated. A child is part and parcel of a mother. 
In loving her child, a woman loves part of hemelf. It 
is not selfishness, but, somehow, a little self-love. In 
her love for her child, whether retunied or uul,she finds 
happiness. 


* • » • • 


But for disinterestedness, never mind mammie : give 
me grannie's love. God ought to spare grandmammas ; 
they never ought to die, the dear, lovely grannies ! 
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* Haven't you a grandma T once asked a little boy of 
another. ‘No? Well, you should get one!’ True, 
no child should be without one. 

Victor Hugo said he submitted to one tyranny only, 
that of children. The author of ‘The Art of being 
Grandfather’ was right: that tyranny ought not only 
to be submitted to, but proclaimed. And who better 
than a grandmother will submit to the tyranny of a 
child? The sacrifices they will be capable of are 
superhuman, epic. I know one who charms away the 
last days of her life by a dainty little supper of biscuit 
and ci'eam-cheese brought to her every day. She never 
now comes down in the evening, and that frugal repast 
is taken up to her when dinner is about over. 

Her little grand-daughter once came up to her room 
crying bitterly. She was in disgrace, and had been 
sent away from table before the appearance of the 
pudding. 

‘ Grannie,’ she said, ‘ I am not to have any pudding ; 
you ought not to have your cream-cheese.’ 

‘But, darling,’ pleaded grandmamma, throwing a 
loving glance at the little dish of her predilection, ‘ I 
haven’t been naughty.’ 

‘ Never mind ; you ought not to have any when yotii 
little girl cannot have any pudding.’ And the little 
tyrant cried more bitterly than ever. 

Grannie rang the bell, ordered the favourite cream- 
cheese to be taken away, and, drying the little girl’s 
tears, supped t)uit night off a bit of bread>and-butte]r. 
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Antiquity has not recorded anything like ii 

People say that mothers are prejudiced in favour of 
their children. Of course they are. We are all of us 
prejudiced in favour of what belongs to us, especially if 
it is of our own manufacture. But for the opinion held 
of a child, give me grannie’s— that is sublime. 

Once a lady of my acquaintance, on a visit to her 
mother, was in the drawing-room with her own little 
girl on her knees. Grandmamma, in ecstasy, was wor- 
shipping baby, challenging the world to produce such 
another. A lady called, took some notice of the child, 
and talked a great deal about her own baby, a great 
deal too much to please grandmamma, at any rate. 
When the visitor had gone, the dear old lady gave ex- 
pression to her feelings : 

‘ How silly women are, to be sure ! Did you hear 
that woman talk and talk about her child? Good 
heavens ! one would imagine, to hear her praise her 
baby, that there was no such a one in the world.’ 

And she laughed heai-tily at the presumption of that 
silly, conceited young mother. 

‘But, grandmamma,’ quickly said my lady friend, 
‘ you must forgive her. I have heard you many times 
declare that this, our baby, was by far the best and 
6ne8t the world has ever seen.’ 

‘ Ah, my dear,’ replied grannie, not in the least dis- 
concerted and in absolute earnestness, ‘that’s quite 
different. In our case it’s the truth, and no one could 
deny it’ 
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Certainly not ! Who would dare ? 

The love of a grandmother, with its delightful weak- 
nesses, with that complete collapse of all power of 
resistance to a child, is no sign of senility ; it is only 
the love of a mother multiplied by two. 



CHAFfER XXXVII 


ON MOTIIERS-IN-LAW 

How to deal with them— Difference between a misfortune and 
an accident— ‘ That will spoil the whole thing '—Shoot her I 

Adam, they say, must have been a happy man : he had 
no mother-in-law. 

I once heard a Frenchman give the following defini- 
tion of the difference that exists between an accident 
and a misfortune. Suppose you walk along the bank of 
a river in the company of your mother-in-law. If she 
should fall into the water and be drowned, it is an 
accident ; if she fall into the water and be pulled out 
alive, it is a misfortune. 

The mother-in-law is not dreaded in England. An 
English mother has no authority over her son: how 
could she dream of having any over a son-in-law? 
The mother-in-law is an object of terror in France, 
where thD ascendancy of woman over man is a powerful 
factor in the social life of the country. 

The French woman leads her husband by the nose, 
^d her sons are submissive |;p her a? long w they 
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remain unmarried, and even when they are married 
they remain more or less under her influence until she 
dies. That French mother is queen at home, and when 
she sees that her daughter has started an establishment 
of her own, she generally at once goes there to settle for 
a little while, sometimes for a long while, to put her 
daughter up to a few points about the management of 
man. 

That often causes difficulties and spoils the game ; 
but as nine times out of ten the young wife will take 
her mother's part in any little unpleasantness that may 
arise, the husband submits. He knows that the mother- 
in-law is the drawback of matrimony. He has taken 
his wife for better and for worse, ana • worse ' includes 
mamma. The bargain is fair. He has signed, and he 
honours his signature, llesides, he has a consolation, 
that of knowing that his mother-in-law will give his 
wife plenty of gootl and useful advice on housekeeping, 
teach her economy, and be ever ready to come to her 
help in times of need. 

I know very little of private life in America, but I 
knov;, at all events, the supremacy of woman in social 
and family life, and, therefore, I should feel inclined to 
suspect the American mother-in-law to be as unpopular 
as the French one. The most striking point of re- 
semblance between America and France is the way in 
which women treat men and ore treated by them. 

Was it not in America that I heard the following 
story ? A man enjoyed the possession of a beautiful 

IS 
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and loving wife and a very uncongenial mother-in-law. 
The latter fell ill, and her daughter went to nurse her. 
At last the husband one day received the following 
telegram : * Mother dead ; shall we have her embalmed, 
cremated, or buried t*’ The husband wired back : * Do 
the three ; take no chance.' 

How like the following, which is French: A man' 
loses his wife. As the funeral is about to leave the 
bouse he is ushered into the first mouming-carriogc. 
His mother-in-law is there. ‘1 cannot, I will not go 
in that carriage !' he exclaims. ‘ My mother-in-law is 
in it.’ ‘But you must,’ he is told; ‘you are the 
husband of the corpse.’ ‘ Must I ?’ he says. ‘ Well, 
if I must I will, but it will spoil the whole thing.’ 

I have always wondered how it is that men so much 
complain of their mothers-in-law and that women so 
seldom do. Poor, dear little women ! They do have 
mothers-in-law, too — mothers - in - law to find fault 
with their housekeeping, and to remind them that 
before they married their sons were attended at home 
by most devoted sisters. The mother-in-law of a man, 
no doubt, is often in the way. You sometimes wish 
she was not there, but with a little diplomacy you can 
manage her, and even get rid of her. 

I recommend the following plan ; it proved a big 
success with a friend of mine. A short time after his 
marriage his mother-in-law arrived and installed herself 
in his house. My friend welcomed her, and lavished 
the most assiduous attentions upon her. He was not 
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a church-goer; he went to church, and insisted on 
carrying the excellent lady's books of devotion. When 
a walk was taken, it was to her he offered his arm. 
‘ Your mother is old,' he said to his wife, ‘and so kind, 
too ! I am getting awfully fond of her.' In the even- 
ing, after his wife had retired, he sat up with his 
mother-in-law and took a hand at piquet. At the end 
of the week the mamma-in-law had vanished as if by 
magic. The young and neglected wife had managed 
the affair. 

But for a woman to get rid of her mother-in-law I 
am afraid I have no advice to offer, not even that 
offered by the greatest French dramatist, Victorien 
Sardou, who says in that delightful play ‘ Seraphine ' : 
‘ If ever you have to choose between living with your 
mother-in-law or shooting yourself, do not hesitate a 
single moment — shoot her.' 


12-a 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 


ON WIDOWS 

Womea do have grievanoes — YarionR apocimens of widows— 
The jolly widow— The inoonsolate widow— The plump 
widow— Marriageable widows— Mourning and black— Last 
wills and testaments— How long should a widow mourn 
her husband ‘ You should have seen me yesterday !’ 

Mothers-in-law are for ever a target for men's sarcasms.. 
Stepmothers arc supposed to be the embodiment of 
everything that is mean. On the other hand, I have 
never heard fathem-in-Iaw turned into ridicule, and 
stepfathers are invariably painted by novelists as un- 
selfish, devoted men who come to the rescue of widows, 
and help them to bring up their children in comfort 
and happiness. 

Poor women do have grievances, and no> mistake ! 

And the widows — oh, the widows ! Now, what have 
they done that they should be the butts for the jokes 
that are made at their expense? Why should they 
provoke the sarcasms and excite the scorn of men 
instead of their pity or, at all events, their kind 
sympathy ? 
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If a widow’s grief is great and she wears the deepest 
mourning, she is called an * inconsolable, desolate 
widow,’ and people smile, saying with a sneer : * She 
will soon be cured.’ If she bears up bravely and well, 
she is called a ‘jolly widow,’ and people say : ‘ She is 
'ali'eady better.’ If she remains amiable and attractive, 
she is immediately baptized a ‘ wily widow,’ and if her 
good constitution is such that even her sorrows and 
worries do not make her get thin, but the contrary, 
she is called a ‘ plump widow,’ and people wink. And 
all the time the widower escapes scot-free. Men respect 
his sadness, are prepared to write odes about him if he 
remain faithful to the memory of his wife, and send 
him hearty congratulations if he remarry. Never a 
smile ; no sarcasm, no scorn ! 

What awful cowards men are ! And what surpasses 
me is that, as a rule, women are to be found who join 
them in all the jovial remarks that are passed on 
widows. 

^|^ * * * 0 

However, widows are not altogether without their 
revenge. They get many advantages. They have the 
best of young girls in the matrimonial market. The 
most -courted woman in the world is the rich young 
widow. She lias a fascination that very few unmarried 
women possess, and many men prefer her. Why? 
Don’t ask me. Widows know the world, have ex< 
pcrience in dealing with men. There are teachers, 
destitute of patience, who prefer advanced pupils to 
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bcf^inncrs. Mere laziness, my dear friends, nothing 
else! 

Men are so conceited, too I If they were not, how 
would they dare marry a widow and constantly run the 
risk of being found far less loving, pleasant, and at- 
tractive than number one was ? It is true that if, aft«-r 
a quarrel, a man's wife should exclaim, ‘ How I do 
regret my fimt husband !' he would have a chance to 
cure her of that expression, by remarking quietly : ‘ My 
dear, you will never regret him as much as I do !' Ihit 
all this does not suggest to the mind a happy condition 
of matrimonial affairs. 

« « * « » 

Widows are less marriageable in England than in 
other countries, for this reason : that their husbands, 
in their wills, almost invariably stipulate that they 
leave so much to their wives on the condition that 
they will not remaiTy. If they do, they forfeit every- 
thing. Of course, to a certain extent, I understand 
that a man does not feel anxious to know that if, 
by his industry and carefulness, he has succeeded in 
amassing a plump little fortune. Smithy Brown, or 
Robinson will one day enjoy it in the company of 
his wife. Still, why not ? What does it matter ? If 
his wife has been good to him and she is still young 
when he dies, why should he condemn her to solitude 
for the rest of her days? What good does it do to 
him, when he is under the grass, to have his wife lonely 
and miserable ? If I were a woman ever so fond of my 
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husband, I would so much resent that stipulation that 
I would tear his will in pieces and marry the first 
respectable and attractive man who sought my hand. 

Compared to the Englishman who makes such a 
will, how I admire that Frenchman who penned the 
, following one: ‘I leave to my dear wife, for her sole 
and absolute use, everything I possess and everything 
I may become possessed of. She may remain a widow 
or remarry, just as she pleases. I am not afraid of 
competition P I cannot help thinking that this is the 
proper way to treat a woman who has been a true 
. friend to you, the partaker of your pleasures, of your joys 
and sorrows, and that, on leaving her, you may as well 
pay her the compliment of taking it for granted that she 
will know what is best for her and act accordingly. 

In France, a widow wears deep mourning for her 
husband during a year, and half mourning during 
another year. Many a French widow wears mourning 
during her lifetime. For that matter, there is no 
countiy in the world where mourning is worn so long 
as in France, in the provinces especially, where half the 
population is in black for somebody or other. This 
outside show of grief may be exaggerated, for real 
mourning is worn in the heart, not in the clothes ; yet 
if a French widow in a small provincial town should 
shorten her widow's veil by an inch, people would say : 
* If she never cared for her husband, she might have the 
.decency not to advertise the fact and fish already for 
another !' And you have to conform to the usages of 
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a country, especially when you live in one which, like 
provincial France, is built of glass houses. 

* * * * if 

\ 

How long should a widow mourn the loss of her 
hnsband ? 

Two days after the funeral of her husband, a young 
widow received the visit of a friend, who I'einarked, on 
seeing the sadness engraven on her face : 

* Poor dear ! how sad, how haggard you look f 

‘ Ah, dear, thaPs nothing,’ sighed the young widow ; 
‘ you should have seen me yesterday !’ 

As a rule husbands are mourned as long as they 
deserve. 

And so are we all. 



CHAPITER XXXIX 


ON OLD MAIDS 

Different types of old maids— Many of them are undisguised 
blessings — Few men are good enough for women— Old 
bachelors and old maids. 

Next to the mother-in-law, the stepmother, and the 
widow, it is the old maid who comes in for the largest 
share of scorn and sarcasm, and this is all the more 
mean that, nine times out of ten, she is not responsible 
for her position. The more generous-minded call her 
‘unclaimed blessing,' but many are found, women 
amongst them, who whisper ‘ Cat !’ And all this is 
perhaps nothing compared to ‘ ancient spinster.' 

I canbot help thinking, however, that feelings of 
quite a different nature ought to be entertained towards 
the old maid. If it is owing to her bad looks or her 
poverty that her hand has not been sought, or if she 
was once engaged to be married and then jilted and 
disgusted out of all idea of ever marrying, she should be 
pitied. If she has had offers of maniage and has 
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declined them, she should be respected for not having 
nian'ied a man she could not love. If she was once 
engaged, and her lover died, she should be admired for 
wishing to remain feiithful to his memory. If she 
simply wished to remain free and independent and use 
her fortune, as many old maids do, in philanthropic 
work, she should be blessed. If she refused to accept 
matrimony as a means of livelihood (the hardest and 
most thankless of all), her example should be followed. 
Aud, finally, if there do exist old maids crabby, sulky, 
peevish, selfish, and with all the other defects that are 
generally and most ungenerously attributed to old 
maids, they should be thanked by a grateful community 
for having spared men the risk of leading with them a 
life of wretchedness and misery. 

I am of opinion that old maids and widows should 
inspire nothing but generous feelings of sympathy in 
the heart of man. Old maids are the wallflowers of 
that great dancing-party which is called Life. Let men 
who have overlooked them and women who have found 
paitners be charitable, and let men whom they declined 
to associate with in the bonds of matrimony be 
gentlemanly, manly enough to take no mean revenge by 
scorning them. 

No doubt there are despicable old maids— women 
who shirk all their duties in life, and on whom not even 
a dog or a parrot depends for its happiness, but they 
are the great exception, and for selfishness and self-in- 
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dulgcnce I should decidedly feel inclined to give the 
palm to old bachelors. Some old maids are the 
comfort of parents in their old age, others are the 
devoted mothers of brothera’ and sisters’ children, while 
others arc the friends of the poor and the nurses of the 
sick. 

A great prejudice on the subject of old maids is that 
they are poor forlorn creatures, who spend their lives 
wailing and mourning over the absence of that man 
who never proposed. There is nothing to mourn over 
in that. It is no loss, nothing to regret; not more 
than one man out of ten is worth having. Most old 
maids ought to spend their lives in glee and gratitude 
for a narrow escape. I know very little about women, 
but I am afraid I do a great deal about men, and it is 
my firm conviction, and I will express it with all the 
frankness, all the brutality I am capable of, that there 
are very few men indeed who are good enough for 
women. 

I know of nothing more pleasant than the company 
of a jolly, broad-minded, intelligent old maid, who 
knows that she con let herself ‘ go ’ and be a good ^ pal ' 
to you, without running the risk of hearing remarks 
passed of a more or less objectionable character. I 
know of nothing more enjoyable than the pleasure of 
such an old maid’s company. I count old maids among 
my most cheerful and companionable friends. 

The old bachelor is a social failure, a sort of re* 
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bellious outcast) who ought to pay an income-tax of ten 
shillings in the pound. But the old maid who is 
bright) clever, cheerful, generous, charitable, hospitable, 
is an ornament to society and one of its most useful 
members. 



CllAPTEll XL 


SHOULD PEOPLE AEMAREY? 

The exoase most people give for remarrying — St. Peter’s 
opinion of men who have been married more than once — 
Stepmothers. 

In some countries of the Far East the question has 
been settled, so far as women are concerned : they bum 
their widows. In many places much nearer home it is 
not unfrequent to hear the opinion expressed that 
widows should be disposed of as in Malabar. Our 
genial friend Mr. Sam Weller, senior, entertained, on 
the subject, views which did not much differ from those 
of the sages of Malabar. 

In the case of widowers I should feel inclined to 
answdr the question in the negative. If you have been 
happy in your first marriage, do not risk comparisons 
which might be odious. If you have been unhappy, do 
not ask for a second dose. In both cases, therefore, I 
come to the conclusion that the answer should be, 
Don’t ! 

People who remany, men or women, have invariably 
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the same excuse. They apologize by saying that they 
take the important step for their children’s sake. If 
they were to follow their own inclination, they would 
spend the rest of their natural lives weeping over the 
graves of the beloved defunct, but they must not be 
selfish and think of themselves alone, they must 
remember that they have childi’en who depend on them 
for their welfare, and they are ready to do their duty 
and sacrifice their own inclinations and feelings. The 
devotion of which the human heart is capable, man’s 
especially, will save the race from oblivion when it is 
gone from the earth. 

A widower who remarries invariably reminds his 
friends that children should be brought up under the 
sweet and beneficial care of a woman, and he tells them 
that he remarnes to give a mother to his dear little 
ones — nine times out of ten an iiulifierent one, and not 
unfrequently a bad one. If he has no children, he says 
he is so lonely that he must have a companion, also a 
housekeeper, and he gives you to understand that all 
this is ‘ en tout bien, tout honneur.’ And he says it to 
his friends, and he repeats it to himself so often that he 
finishes by believing it is so. 

The widow with children will tell you that she 
cannot support her children and that she wants a 
protector for them and for herself. And she often 
speaks the truth. At any rate, if you listen to them 
all, not one will ever tell you frankly that he remarries 
because he has fallen in love with a woman, and she 
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because she has met a man who appeals to her fancy. 
When people apologize for what they do, I always 
suspect them, of having done something of which 
they are not particularly proud, if not absolutely 
ashamed. 

No man has ever been in the next world and returned 
to earth to tell his follow-crcatures what he saw there 
except Lazarus; but his contemporaries neglected to 
interview him, and we are as much in the dark on the 
subject as if he had never left his gr.ave. However, 
there is a rumour, in Catholic countries at all events, 
that Si Peter admits all married men, without any 
other qualification than the fact that they were married 
and, therefore, had their purgatory on earth, but that 
he invariably and rigorously turns out any man who 
has been married more than once. It is said that, 
when they protest, suggesting that if he lets in men 
who have been married once and have thus had their 
purifying martyrdom on earth, surely he ought to let 
them in who have been manned more than once, he 
slams the door in their faces, saying : ‘ Do you take this 
place for a lunatic asylum ?' 

I know a Scotchman who, the other day, married his 
fourth wife. He is only sixty-seven years old, and no 
widow or old maid should give up hope in the little 
village of five hundred inhabitants where he lives. He 
is proud to say that he has never taken a wife out of 
that village. All his wives have made him happy, and 
he has made them all happy, as you can ascertain from 
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tile epitaphs he has written himself on the tombstone 
that stands over the grave where they are all at I’est in 
chronological order. He specially praises them for the 
love and care they bestowed on the children of tiiosc 
that went before. 

I believe, in spite of what is said, that such a thing 
as a good stepmother can be found. Stepmothers, 
like mothers-in-law, get more abuse than they deserve. 

I know stepmothers who have been devoted mothers 
to their husband's children. I even know some who 
had children of their own, and who continued to be 
excellent mothers to the children by a former wife; 
but it is expecting too much of a woman to ask her to 
love other people's children as dearly as she does her 
own. TSvo broods will seldom live hap])ily huddled 
together in the same nest. If it sometimes happens to 
be so, it is the exception. 

ITie world is crowded with young girls who have 
preferred a rough life of toil and misery to living with 
cold, indiffemit stepniothei’s, who made them keenly 
feel the loss they had sustained when their own mothen 
died. 

When the children are grown up, there is no excuse 
for a man to remarry. Yet he sometimes marries a 
young girl, but then it is, on his part, a sacrifice again. 
He wants to give a companion and a playfellow to his 
daughters, and, to attain that end, he does not hesitate 
to commit an infamy. Sometimes he marries an old 
one, and commits an act of profanity, of Use amour. A 
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man, fond of his wife, does not see her grow old ; but no 
woman above fifty can inspire in a man of any age any 
other sentiments than those of friendship and respect. 
He may be the friend of such a woman, but he should 
not be her husband. 

We might philosophize at g]*cat length on such 
topics. 

I loathe giving advice, yet I ctinnot refrain from 
saving as much as this : If either a widower or a widow 
fall in love again, let them remarry by all means ; but 
if the real inducement is the love of their children, let 
them, for the sake of Heaven, for the very sake of their 
children, engage the services of a good, motherly house- 
keeper. This has invariably proved to answer very 
well. 



CHAFrail XLI 


THE LAWS AND CEREMONY OE MAIIU1A(!E 

Laws that will bo altered during the twentieth century— 
People will have to pass examinations before they are 
allowed to marry—The Church should give young couples 
a happy start, and change the ceremony of marriage. 

It is my sincere belief, as it is my fond hope, for the 
sake of humanity, that the laws of marriage will be 
altered before this century is fifty years old. Just as 
the Ijegislatures of all the civili/cd nations will change 
the laws relating to inheritance and the tenure of the 
land and the treasure therein, so that the earth may be 
enabled to feed her children and keep her workers in 
comfort, and that none may enjoy the privileges of 
wealth who does not return some equivalent for it to 
the community, just so will these Legislatures alter the 
present laws of marriage, which now bind people unfit 
to live together and allow the production of species 
which ought to get extinct. I believe that by-and-by 
people will not be allowed to get married just as they 
please, and simply because they please. Insane, sickly 
persons will not be permitted to marry and bring insane 
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and sickly children into the world. There will be some 
careful pruning done for the good of the human race, 
which, as it is, threatens to overcrowd the earth. 

Before the law allows couples to marry, I believe — 
upon my word, I do ! — that it will require them to pass 
an examination and to prove that they are fit persons 
for the undertaking, that their bodies and their minds 
are sound and healthy, that they have means of living 
and the praspect of keeping the families that may be 
bom to them. Their antecedents will be thoroughly 
investigated. It will be ascertained that there is no 
insanity, no hereditary disease in the family of either of 
them. 

Old men of seventy will not he allowed to marry 
young girls of eighteen or twenty. Old ladies of 
temporarily unsound minds will not be permitted to 
be taken to the altar by calculating young men eager 
to live without working, whatever indemnity the said 
young men may receive for their adoption by the said 
old ladies. Marriage will be held sacred, and no one 
will be allowed to trifle with the institution. 

Then it will no longer be the custom to commit 
adultery or acts of cruelty in order to obtain a divorce. 
No couples will be compelled to remain fastened together, 
living a life of misery. If they find it impossible to live 
happily and comfortably together, their mutual consent 
to a divorce will be sufficient to secure their freedom. 

By the adoption of such laws, with the daily improve 
ment of all sanitary arrangements and the progress of 

13—2 
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science, disease and misery will disappear, the human 
race will become more healthy, happy, and beautiful, 
and more than ever men and woinen will fall in love 
with each other. 


* » • » • 


Then I hope that the Church will institute a new 
ceremony of maniage that will give young couples a 
cheerful start, and do away with the present one, which 
is dismal and brutal enough to disgust people out of 
matrimony. 

Fancy bringing a sweet, innocent girl, maybe still in 
her teens, to hear a dull, awful, solemn clergyman say 
to her, in front of her, close to her : ‘ Dearly beloved 
brethren, we are gathered together here, in the face of 
this congregation, to join together this man and this 
woman in holy matrimony, which is an honourable 
estate ... not by any to be enterprised, nor taken in 
hand unadvisedly, lightly, or wantonly, to satisfy men’s 
carnal lusts and appetites, like brute beasts that have 
no understanding.’ And then he goes on to tell you 
things sufficient to make your hair stand on end. He 
tells you that matrimony was ordained for a remedy 
against sin. Yes, you bring your darling young bride 
to hear herself called a remedy against sin, almost a 
penance for your sins. There, behind you, stand half a 
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dozen young bridesmaids, blushing, wondering what 
those brute beasts, that have no understanding, have to 
do with you, and you feci ready to fall on your knees 
and implore the forgiveness of the beloved young bride 
at your side for having brought her there to hear such 
things. When, finally, that minister says to her, ‘ Wilt 
thou have this man to be thy wedded husband ? Wilt 
thou obey him and serve him, love, honour him?’ 1 
wonder she does not exclaim indignantly: *Not I, 
indeed, thanks — not for the world !’ 

I do hope the Church will invent a ceremony that 
will make a wedding, instead of a fearful ordeal, a thing 
of beauty never to be forgotten by those who go 
through it ; the Church made a bower of flowers, sweet 
music, a short address consisting of the most beautiful 
and pathetic vei’ses from the Proverbs and the Song of 
Solomon, and a shower of flowers thrown on the path 
of the bride, when the ceremony is over. 

If I had my own way, I would read to them two or 
three chapters from the second part of that inimitable 
book which has filled so many French married lives 
with poetry, ‘ Monsieur, Madame et Bebe ’ — only in 
French ; that book cannot possibly be translated into 
English. 



CHAPTER XLII 


ON NUnSES 

Norses look the happiest women in the world— Their lives and 
their privileges — True story of a nurse. 

If I were a woman of robust health, rich or poor, and 
I had no fascination for men, and matrimony had no 
fascination for me, 1 would become a nurse. The 
great, the only problem to solve in life, after all, is 
happiness, and the only possible way to be happy is to 
feel that you are wanted and you cause happiness in 
others ; in a word, that somebody is glad and grateful 
that you are alive. 1 know I should find a great deal 
of happiness in nursing. I have had to deal with 
nurses in France during nine months in a military 
hospital after the Commune, when a compatriot of 
mine, an insurgent, of whom I never had t^ie pleasure 
of making the personal acquaintance, shot me in the 
arm, and also in Great Britain, during a severe illness 
which I contracted in the North of Scotland, far away 
from home. 

Nurses look all cheerful and happy, and the beauty 
of their faces, in England, is enhanced, I must say, by 
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a pleasin|r, very becoming semi-nunlike attire, that 
gives them a peculiar cliann which you find in no other 
women. There is engraven on their faces that joy of 
living which Heaven seems to stamp upon the faces of 
women who devote themselves to the well-being and 
happiness of their fellow-creatures and to the assuaging 
of their pains and sufferings. Yes, nurses all look 
beautiful, and if I were a woman, theirs is the kind of 
beauty which I should like to possess. 

I remember seeing one by the death-bed of a little 
girl whom she had tenderly nursed, standing at the 
bedside, motionless, beautiful in her impassive grace, 
and looking like one of those angels that painters 
delight in representing at the bedside of children whose 
souls they have come to bear to the abode of the 
seraphim. 

Another thing that would induce me to embrace that 
profession — or vocation I ought rather to call it — ^is the 
absolute freedom that nurses enjoy. Tlieir very dress 
inspires respect in all alike, high and low. They can 
go wherever they like with their uniform on — ^into a first 
tier box at the o[)era or into the lowest slums of the 
city. Everybody will stand back to let them pass ; all 
will throw at them a glance of sympathy and admira- 
tion. The upper tens treat the nui’se like the lady 
that she is, the submerged ones like the angel that 
brings them a ray of sunshine. The nurse may be ever 
so beautiful, the worst roue in the street will not only 
never think of following her, much less annoying her by 
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his loathsome assiduities, but he will allow her to pass 
unnoticed in perfect freedom and security, and will not 
unlikely leave the pavement to make room for her. I 
believe that the pickpocket in an omnibus would hesitate 
to help himself to her purse, even if that light com- 
panion of hers made itself conspicuous to him by its 
proximity and easiness of access. If he should yield to 
the temptation and be caught, he would run the risk of 
being lynched. 

I have heard it said that many women become nurses, 
hospital nurses especially, with a keen eye on matrimony. 
It is a fact that a good many nurses marry doctors they 
have come in contact with, hospital students they have 
worked with, and even sometimes patients they have 
nursed during a protracted and painful illness. The 
wounded officer and his nurse have been the hero and 
the heroine of many plays and novels ; but very few 
women undertake to lead a life of seclusion and slavery, 
of abnegation and devotion, a life which entails work 
day and night, and even danger of contracting infectious 
disease, with a view to matrimony. 

On the other hand, 1 dare say that a fair number of 
women have become nurses after the sad ending of 
some love-affair, in order to divert their thoughts from 
the death of a beloved sweetheart or the unfaithfulness 
of a light-^hearted lover. 

At all events, if the mother-in-law, the stepmother, 
the widow, the old maid, the strong-minded woman, 
the ruling wife, the womanVrighter, the woman ihia 
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a^d the woman thai^ have supplied themes for the 
entertainment and the gaiety of nations, the humourist 
has invariably left the nurse alone. 

* ♦ * * 

I was just now mentioning the fact that many 
women became nurses in order to bestow on their 
suffering fellow-creatures the love which the death of 
a dear lover prevented them from bestowing on a 
man. 

As an illustration, I will give a little story that I 
extract from my early reminiscences. 

We were fast getting the lietter of the Communards 
in 1871, and my men were warming to the work in 
grand style, when a piece of burst shell hit me, and 
some of the fellows carried me off to the hospital. I 
remember being pu/zled that there should be relatively 
no pain in a wound of that sort ; but the pain came 
soon enough when the fever set in. The doctor of the 
Versailles Hospital was a rough specimen, as army 
doctors often are — in France, at any rate — and you may 
fancy that the groans and moans of the other wounded 
were not soothing either. One day the doctor told me 
I should soon be able to be removed to a country 
hospital. That was after I had been under his treat- 
ment for six weeks. 

Tlie sights, sounds, and smell of the place had 
grown so sickening to me, that I think I could have 
kissed him when he talked of sending me to St. Malo. 
He came in one morning, and, in his brusque way, 
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siiid, as he probed the wound for bits of shattered 
bone : 

‘ We shall be able to pack you off in a few days. 
You would like to get transferred to St. Malo, would 
you not You come from that paii of the counti'y, 
don’t you ? The air will suit you.’ 

He was a brute, but he had awfully good cigars, and 
used to make me smoke one when he was going to have 
an extra * go ’ at my wound. I suppose he hoped the 
goodness might prove infectious. I used to call him 
strings of bad names while he was digging away at 
his work on my arm. Somehow it relieved me, and, 
truth to tell, he took it all in good part 
In a few days, then, I saw the last of him and he of 
me, and glad enough was 1 to find myself in the clean, 
quiet, nun-tended hospital in the dear old Breton town. 
There I had a room to myself, as each officer hod, and 
to lie there in that sweet sunny room and hear no 
groans but my own was almost like being in heiivcn. 
The daily cleanings of the wound, still pretty painful, 
were recommenced under the hands of another 
surgeon, who proved to be a very good fellow. He 
and I struck up quite a friendship after a whiloi 
Well, life was, if not exjictly rosy, at any rate once 
more worth living. The brightness and calm were very 
sweet after the horrors of the Versailles hospital, and a 
serenity filled the air, like an echo of organ tones 
brought in by the nuns from chapel. 

The nun who attended to me was on angel. I was 
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there in St. Male three months. Before one month had 
passed I had grown to love her as I should have loved 
my sister if she had lived. I loved the sound of her 
voice and the touch of her deft, gentle hands. I would 
have gone through the surgeon's probings without a 
groan if she might have re-bandaged the arm after- 
wards. But Dr. Nadaud always did that himself. 
Sister Gabrielle — that was what they called her — ^would 
come directly he had done Avith me, and would try the 
bandages to make sure they were not hurting, an'ange 
the pillows afresh, and smooth out the wrinkles in the 
counterpane and my brow at the same time, sympathiz- 
ing with me all the while in the sweetest fashion 
possible. Her voice was a gi'eat part of her charm, 
very low, and yet the clearest voice in the world. She 
had a way of looking at one all the time, too, with a 
gaze that was almost like a mother's caress, and that 
wrapped one around with a delicious feeling of security 
and well-being. Sometimes she would sit and talk with 
me about the battles, and lead me into chats about my 
mother, who was ill herself at this time and not able to 
come to see me. 

Hovf old was Sister Gabrielle ? Oh, I suppose she 
must have been about twenty-four or five then, perhaps 
a little more. She had the Norman blue eyes and a fair 
complexion, which the white wrappings about her face 
seemed to heighten and irradiate. Is it the white 
lawn, or is it a beauty that the self-denying life lends 
to them which makes the faces of so many of those 
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women look so lovely? I called Sister Gabrielle an 
angel just now, but you must not fancy there was any 
cold saintliness about her; in fact, >it was her very 
ready sympathy with all my accounts of my young life 
in the outer world that drew out my heart towards her. 
It was her very womanliness that soon set me wondering 
who she could have been, and what had led her to shut 
herself away from the world. There was little to do, 
lying there in bed week after week, and hundreds of 
times, as I looked at that sweet woman moving about 
the room, I pictured her without the coif, and said to 
myself that if she were not then a beloved wife, with a 
husband’s protecting arm around her, and children 
climbing about her knees, it was not because the love 
that should have led to this had been wanting, but 
certainly because some marring chance had prevented 
the realization of such happiness. It amused me to 
make a pretty history to myself, with Sister Gabrielle 
for the heroine. A woman with a voice like hers and 
such a smile was bound to have loved deeply and to 
have inspired deep love. Sometimes, when she was not 
speaking, her eyes had a sad, far-away look. I can only 
compare it to the look that an emigrant who was toil- 
ing along a hot, dusty highroad to embark for a new 
country might turn and give to the dear spot tliat he 
had said a long good-bye to. But that look never 
lasted more than a minute in Sister Gabriel le’s face. It 
was as if the traveller settled his burden afresh on his 
shoulders, and, with fresh, vigorous resolution, stepped 
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on into the long expanse of road that went stretching 
away to the horizon. 

One day— I could not help it— I broke into one of 
those little reveries of hers. 

‘ My sister,’ I said, ‘ sweet and beautiful as you are, 
how is it that you never married 

With lifted linger, as one speaks to a too daring 
child, she said only ‘ Ssshh !’ Then, with the movement 
of the emigrant readjusting his knapsack, she added, 
‘Allons! half-past ten! Dr. Nadaud will be here 
before we are ready for him !’ 

From that day Sister Gabrielle avoided sitting by my 
bedside. She watched over me just as tenderly as 
before, but our talks were shorter, and I never ventui-ed 
to repeat my question, as you may imagine. Never- 
theless, lying there through the long days, it was im- 
possible not to go on wondering what had sent this 
beautiful woman into the rough groove where I found 
her. 

One day I discovered that Dr. Nadaud came from 
the same town as herself, and I fell at once to question- 
ing him about her. All that I could elicit from him 
was thht her name in the world hod been Jeanne 
D’Alcourt, and that she came of a good old Norman 
titled family. I did not leain much by that. It was 
not necessary to hear tihat she was noble, for she hail 
the stamp of nobility in every line and in every pose of 
her body. For a talkative fellow, I thought Nadaud 
had remarkably little to say about his former towns- 
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woman, and, after gently sounding him once or twice on 
, the subject, I came to the conclusion that it was useless to 
look to him for enlightenment, but I also came to the 
conclusion that Sister Gabrielle had a history. 

August came. 1 had been three months in St. 
Malo Hospital, and now the time for leaving it had 
arrived. 

It was early moniing. A fiacre stood at the gate 
with my luggage upon it, and Sister Gabrielle had come 
to the doorway which led into the courtyard to see 
me off. 

Early as it was, the sun was already well on his 
day's journey, and perhaps it was the strong glare from 
the white wall that made her shade her eyes so per- 
sistently with her left hand while we were saying 
‘ Good-bye.’ As for my own eyes, there was something 
the matter with them, too, for the landscape, or so 
much of it as I could sec from the St. Malo Hospital 
doorway, had taken on a strange, blurred look since I 
saw it from the window ten minutes before. 

‘ Adieu, mon lieutenant, adieu !’ cried Sister Gabrielle, 
in a voice meant to be very cheery. 

‘ Adieu, ma soeur ! May I come to see you and the 
old place if ever I find myself in these latitudes 
again r 

* Yes, yes, that is it; come back and see who is in 
your little bed under the window. Take care of the 
arm!’ touching the sling that held it. *Dr. Nadaud 
will expect a letter from you in copper -plate style 
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before another month is over. Allons ! We will say 
an revoir, then, not adieu. Bon voyage, mon lieutenant, 
bon voyage !’ 

Another hand-grasp, and I made my way to the cab, 
feeling a strange, intoxicated sensation at being once 
more on my legs in the open air after such a long 
stretch between the blankets. Away we rattled down 
the steep stone-paved street, past the queer old high 
houses that, as the window-shutters were swung back, 
seemed to open their eyes and wake up with a spirited 
relish for another day's bustle and work. Very 
different to the lazy drawing up of a roller-blind in 
England is the swinging open of a pair of French 
persiennes. Whiffs of new bread and freshly-ground 
coffee floated out from the open doorways of the bakers 
and the earliest risers of St. Malo, and presently the 
pungent, invigorating odour of the sea made itself smelt 
in spite of the mixed odours of the street. It was 
new life to be out in the open again, and I was going 
to see my mother; but I could not forget Sister 
Gabrielle. 

Sevei^l years passed before I saw again the old 
steep streets of St. Malo. These years brought great 
changes to me. My right arm being no longer capable 
of using the sword, I retired from the army, took to 
journalism, and eventually accepted an engagement in 
London. Jn the English capital I made my home, 
marrying and settling down to a quasi-English life, 
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which possessed great interest for me from the 
, first. 

One summer (six years after the war) I began to 
make a yearly journey to a town on the borders of 
Brittany, and always landed at St. Malo to take train 
for my destination. Trains ran there only twice a day, 
and so there was generally time enough to climb the 
dirty, picturesciue street to the hospital and see sweet 
Sister Gabriel le, whose face would light up at sight of 
her old patient, and whose voice had still the same 
sympathetic charm. When the now English-looking 
traveller presented himself, it was always the Mother- 
Superior who came to him in the bare, cool room 
reserved for visitor. And then Sister Gabrielle would 
aiTive, with a sweet, grave smile playing about her 
beautiful mouth, and there would be long talks about 
all that I had been doing, of the pleasant, free life in 
England, etc., etc. 

* « » » » 

One hot August moiuing, just seven years after I 
hod left the hospital with my arm in a sling, I pulled 
at the big clanging bell and asked to see Sister 
Gabrielle. I was ushered into the shady waiting-room, 
and stood drinking in the perfume of the roses that 
clambered about the open window. Presently the 
Mother’s steps aj)proiiche !, but when she saw me she 
had no longer in her voice the cheery notes with which 
she used to greet me, nor did she offer to send Sister 
Gabrielle to me. 
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In a few sad words she told me my sweet nurse was 
dead, that she had died as she had lived, beloved by all 
who were privileged to be near her. There was no 
positive disease, the doctor had said, but some shock or 
grief of years before must have undermined her health, 
and the life of self-sacrifice she led had not been 
calculated to lengthen the frail strand of her life. 
Gently and without struggle it had snapped, and she 
had drooped and died with the early violets. 

Touched and saddened, I turned down the steep 
street to the lower town. More than ever I wondered 
what had been the history of the brave, beautiful woman 
who had nursed me seven years before. 

Turning the comer of the Place Chateaubriand, I ran 
against a man. 

* Pardon, monsieur P 

‘ Pardon, monsieur P 

The exclamations were simultaneous. Looking up, 
we two men recognised each other. 

* Ah, my dear doctor !’ I exclaimed. 

* Sapristif my dear lieutenant ! What are you doing 
in St. Malo ?’ 

Having properly accounted for my presence in the 
old Breton town, and made known to Dr. Nadaud how 
glad I was to see him again, we two went off together to 
lunch at the Hotel de Bretagne, where I had left my 
luggage. 

Having refreshed ourselves with a light French 
dejeuner, the doctor and his former patient strolled out 

14 
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of the long dining-room into the central courtyard of 
the hotel, which the sun had not yet made too warm, 
and there, installing ourselves at 'a little round table, 
we smoked and sipped our coffee.' 

* I will tell you all I know,' said the doctor, in reply 
to a question from me. * It seemed almost a breach of 
confidence to tell you Sister Gabrielle's story while she 
lived, for I knew that she had come away out of the 
world on purpose to work unknown and to bury all that 
remained of Jeanne D'Alcourt When she first came, 
she seemed not at all pleased to sec me, no doubt 
because my presence reminded her of Caen and of the 
scenes that she had turned her back upon for ever. 

* Well,' continued Dr. Nadaud, * the D'Alcourts had 
lived for generations in a fine old house on the 
Boulevard de I'Est, and it was there that Jeanne was 
born. Next door lived my sister and her husband, 
M. Leconte, the chief notary of the town, and a man 
well considered by all classes of his townsmen. It is 
the old story of affections knotted together in the 
skipping-rope, and proving to be as unending as the circle 
of the hoop. My sister had a girl and a boy. The three 
children played together, walked out with tlieir nurses 
together, and were hardly ever separated until the time 
came for Raoul to go to Paris to school. The boy was 
fourteen when they parted, Jeanne was only eleven, but 
the two children's love had so grown with their 
growth, that, before the day of parting came, they had 
made a solemn little compact never to forget each other. 
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* Eight years passed, during which Jeanne and Raoul 
saw little of each other. 

* The first time the boy came home, he seemed to 
Jeanne no longer a boy, and the shyness which sprang 
up between them then deepened with each succeeding 
year. 

* The boy was allowed to choose his profession, and 
he chose that of surgery. News reached Jeanne from 
time to time through his sister of the promising young 
student, who, it was said, bid fair to win for himself a 
great name some day. 

‘At the age of twenty-five Kaoiil left Paris. His 
parents, who were growing old, wished their son near 
them, and steps were taken to establish him in a practice 
in Caen. 

‘ Time passed on, and Raoul had been six months in 
partnership with old Dr. Grevin, whom he was eventually 
to succeed, when Mme. D’Alcourt fell ill of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, and so it happened that the two 
young people often met beside the sick-bed, for the elder 
partner was not always able to attend the patient, 
and his young aide was called upon to take his place. 

‘ By the time that Mme. D'Alcourt was well again, 
both the young people knew that the old love of their 
childhood had smouldered in their hearts through all 
the years of separation, and was ready to burst into 
flame at a touch. But no word was spoken. 

‘ It was Raoul's fond hope to be one day in a position 
to ask for Jeanne as his wife, but he knew that by 

14—2 
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speaking before he was in that position, he would only 
destroy all dmnce of being listened to by her parents. 

‘ The touch that should stir the Hame soon came. 

* One day in the summer following, a hasty summons 
from Mme. D’Alcourt took Dr. Grdvin to Jeanne's bed- 
side, and a few moments' examination showed him that 
the poor girl had taken diphtheria. After giving direc- 
tions as to the treatment to be followed, he said he 
would return late in the evening or would send M. 
Leconte. 

* It was Raoul who came. 

‘ With horror he saw that the case was already grave, 
and a great pang went through him as he spoke to 
Mine. D'Alcourt of the possibility of its being necessary 
to perform tracheotomy in the morning. When morn- 
ing came — in fact, all next day — Jeanne was a little 
better, and the young man hoped with a deep, longing, 
passionate hope. 

‘The day after, however, it was evident that nothing 
could save the girl but the operation, and it was quickly 
decided to icy this last chance. 

‘ The rest is soon told. In that supreme moment, 
as Raoul made ready for the work, the two young 
people told all their hearts' secret to each other in one 
long greeting of the eyes, that was at once a “ Hail " and 
a “Farewell." 

‘ The operation was successful. 

‘ All went well with Jeanne, and in two days she was 
declared practically out of danger. 
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* But Raoul, unmindful of everything except Jeanne's 
danger, had not been careful for himself, and had 
received some of the subtle poison from her throat.' 

In the cemetery of Caen, high up where the sun 
first strikes, can be seen a gravestone with the in- 
scription : 

Ci-git 

RAOUL LECONTE, 

Dkm U 18 Jum, 1869. 

« 4|e « « 

And this is why Sister Gabrielle never married. 



CHAHT^R XLIII 


PORTRAIT OF A FRENCH MOTHER 

Madame Proqdet lived in a little town in Brittany, 
which she had never ({uitted in her life. She had been 
bom there, she had married there, and there it was that 
she had brought up her only son, Henri. When friends 
said to her, ‘Why not travel a little? You should at 
least go and see Paris !’ she would reply : ‘ Thank you, I 
am happy enough at home.’ She cared little for the 
outer world. Early left a widow, she had resolved to live 
for her son. She had made hei-self his dearest friend 
without effeminating him, his constant guide without 
monopolizing him, and his preceptor without ceasing 
to be his comrade. 

f 

Before sending the boy to any school, she set to 
work herself and learned enough Latin and Greek to 
enable her to hear his lessons; and by the time he 
reached the upper forms, Madame Proquet would have 
l)een able to cut a very fair ffgure beside him. 

Thanks to the care and order with which she managed 
her small fortune, she was well off^— rich even — with her 
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6,000 or 6,000 francs a year, for at the end of each year 
the budget showed an excess of receipts over expendi- 
ture. Her house, her books and her garden occupied 
all the time which was not devoted to Henri. She was 
fond of receiving visits, but rarely paid calls herself; 
and in the winter evenings she loved to sit with a book 
by the fireside in the room, half kitchen, half dining- 
room, which, with its great open fireplace, is very often 
the most attractive-looking apartment in a small Breton 
house. Sometimes it was her neecllework that she 
would bring out and busy her fingers upon, while the 
faithful Fanchette, who had held Henri on her knee, 
and who still ‘thee'd’ and ‘thou’d’ him, took her 
knitting, and to the steady click of the needles would 
go oyer again the merry tricks that he was wont to 
play when he was a little boy. 

By-and-by Henri finished his studies and took his 
B.A. with honours. Then it became necessary to 
choose a profession. For some time past he had been 
longing to say to his mother : ‘ Mother, let me go to 
Paris and study painting. Something tells me that I 
should be successful.’ But he knew that Madame 
Proquet had long been putting by 1,000 francs a year 
to send him to Paris to study law or medicine, which- 
ever he should choose. She had made up her mind to 
make a lawyer or a doctor of him. Is it not the 
ambition of every French provincial mother? Henri 
allowed himself to be persuaded, although he felt not 
the least inclination for the one profession or the 
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other. However, when it came to the point he chose 
the Ifiiw. 

What he did in Paris during six years we may see 
from the fact that, in the month of May, 1877, he 
pleaded at the assizes in a aise which resulted in two 
years' imprisonment for his client; and that he ex- 
hibited at the Salon a portrait which earned for the 
artist the praise of all critical Paris. A very talented 
painter had arisen. Madame Proquet learned the news 
without making a very wry face, swallowed the pill with- 
out grimacing, and, Fanchette having declared that 
she had always predicted that Henri's genius would 
. soon manifest itself, she wisely decided under the 
circumstances to be proud of her boy. 

^ But who is going to keep the dear fellow while he 
is painting in Paris ? I cannot, that is. certain,' said 
the good mother to herself. 

* But, madam,' said Fanchette, ‘ do you not know that 
there are rich folks who pay one hundred and even as 
much as two hundred francs to have their portrait 
painted, and that Paris is full of people like that?' 

Madame Proquet remained incredulous and full of 
anxiety. She certainly was not going to discourage 
her son, but she could not 6nd it in her to encourage 
him. She would let events follow their course, while 
she remained calm at her post of observation. She had 
every confidence in her son after all. Was he not an 
advocate, and could he not always return to his pro- 
fession if painting should fail him ? 
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The following year Henri exhibited another portrait, 
which excited not merely the admiration but the 
enthusiasm of the critics. People talked of a future 
Bonnat, and the name of Henri Proquet was on every- 
one’s tongue. The pung painter was striding into 
fame. 

Orders began to flow in. This news ix‘assured 
Madame Proquet, and made her mother’s heart swell 
with pride. 

* Did I not tell you so ?’ repeated Fanchette. 

But something that dropped like a bomb into the 
quiet household in the little Breton town was the news 
that a rich financier of the Faubourg Saint-Honore had 
just paid 10,000 francs for his portrait, which Henri 
had taken hardly a month to paint. 

‘ But the dear fellow will be making a fortune and 
losing his head,’ exclaimed Madame Proquet. 

Fanchette herself was dumfounded. It seemed to 
them that their boy was going to slip from them — that 
fame and fortune must needs raise an inseparable barrier 
between the luxurious studio which Henri talked of, 
and was embellishing day by day, and the humble 
maternal home which never changed at all. They 
were both believers in the quiet and unobtruding haj)pi- 
ness that hides itself and goes unenvied, and they could 
neither of them understand how happiness was possible 
in that feverish Paris, where artists and men of letters 
are drawn body and soul a great 
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vortex; and the good 
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seeing terrible things and getting into their heads a 
thousand ideas, which all had but one conclusion — 
Our Henri is lost to us !’ 

How mistaken they were ! 

The years followed one another, and Henri came 
i-egularly twice a year to the dear little house where the 
ivy and jasmine, the clematis and the honeysuckle pro- 
tected our successful man against intruders: the jealous, 
the gossips, the bores and all the jostling crowd that 
hovers around celebrities, and often makes them its 
prey. 

Better than that, he soon did something that should 
still strengthen his position in the good books of 
Madame Proquet and Fanchette. He married a girl as 
good as she was beautiful, an artist's ideal, whom he 
had the greatest difficulty to get Fanchette to txdoyer. 

‘But, my dear, I cannot say “thee” and “thou” to 
that beautiful lady,’ pleaded poor Fanchette. 

‘Nonsense, Fanchette! and why not? She is your 
daughter as much as I am your boy.’ 

And the good Fanchette, with her eyes full of tears 
of joy, kissed everybody and exclaimed : 

‘ He has not changed a bit, you see. I told you so ; 
I knew it.’ 

Then the young couple came twice a year to Brittany 
to live and love with more freedom. Soon, instead of 
two, it was a trio that came, and Fanchette declared 
that the loveliest baby in the world was the one that 
she called hers. 
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‘ And,’ she added, ‘ no one can accuse me of partiality, 
for eveiyoue knows how 1 laugh at the people who 
think their babies the finest in the world.’ 

And the others would reply in chorus : 

‘ Certainly not, Fanchette.’ 

Madame Proquet was overwhelmed with joy, the 
proudest and happiest of mothers. 

She went so far as to say to her neighbours, as well 
as to herself : ‘ Did I not do well after all to encouraiie 
Henri to be an artist !’ I say advisedly * as well as to 
herself,’ for by dint of innocently and honestly deceiving 
others, one ends by innocently and honestly deceiving 
one’s self. 

Madame Proquet had no more fear for her son's 
future. His fame was well established, and he re- 
mained to her the same devoted son, perfectly un- 
affected, his head turned neither by celebrity nor 
riches. 

The good lady unhappily reckoned without that very 
absorbing mistress called Art, who was to supplant her 
a little, if not in Henri’s affection, yet in his rule of 
conduct. The name of Henri Proquet was not cele- 
brated *in Paris alone, but in all the capitals of the 
civilized world. He one day wrote to his mother that he 
had just received from England a most flattering invita- 
tion to go and paint the portrait of the Queen and the 
principal members of the Royal Family, and that he had 
resolved to settle in London with his family for several 
years ; for no doubt, after the Royal Family, his brush 
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would be in demand by lords and ladies, and he would 
return from the land of fogs laden with guineas and 
glory. 

‘ And,’ he added, ‘ I embrace the opportunity with all 
the more alacrity, having just lost 100,000 francs in a 
•rold mine in the United States, a loss whitJi makes an 
ugly hole in my savings. Thank Heaven I am young, 
full of life and energy, and in less than two yeara 
I shall have forgotten the thing altogether and re- 
placed the money.’ 

Madame Froquet was aghast at the news. 

‘So, then,’ she ejaculated, ‘Henri speculates! He 
has lost everything, and that in a gold mine, a hole in 
the earth, which, instead of yielding money, swallows 
up what fools fling into it. After that, how is it 
possible to feel any security about him ? With all his 
talent, his genius, he will end in the poor-house. He 
talks of expatriating himself now. He is out of his 
mind.’ 

She believed in none but sure investments, and saw 
no difference between speculation and gambling. Land, 
house-property and Government securities, no other 
stock had any value in her eyes. She would not for the 
world have had anything to do with shares in even the 
great railways of her own country. However, in the 
end she calmed herself. 

‘ He will be prudent in the future,’ she said to her- 
self, ‘ and the lesson will be a wholesome one. Aftei 
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all, England is not far from Brittany. I shall see the 
dear children almost as often as before.' 

And seeing Fanchette looking at her, she smiled, but 
the smile did not deceive the good woman, who saw 
clearly that something was being hidden from her, and 
that that something concerned Henri. Her eyes filled. 

‘It is nothing, my dear Fanchette!’ said Madame 
Proquet, making her faithful servant sit down by her 
side while she read to her Henri’s letter, and discussed 
with her its contents. 

The painter remained three years in England, and 
returned to Paris after having made the conquest of 
the English public and the Royal Academy, just as he 
had made the conquest of the French public and the 
Salon. 

Mayfair and Belgi’avia had been painted by Henri 
Proquet; Fifth Avenue, New York, now claimed him, 
and offered him fabulous prices. He set out for 
America, and passed two years there. Madame 
Proquet and Fanchette both begged him earnestly, in 
all their letters, to give up these voyages, and to return 
to Paris and settle there definitely. ‘Have a little 
j)atience,* mother dear,’ he wrote ; ‘ I sh.all soon have 
1,000,000 francs put by, and then I shall think of 
nothing but your wishes.’ A few months later he 
wrote : ‘ I shall soon have finished my work in America, 
and we shall set out from New York to make our longest 
and last voyage. We shall cross America to the Cali- 
fornian side: from there we shall visit Japan, the 
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Pacific Islands, New Zealand, and Australia. On the 
way home we shall stop at the Cape of Good Hope to 
sketch a few Zulus, who are said to be such fine 
people. We count on being back in Paris by the end 
of the year, and we will be with you on New Year’s 
Day. 'What souvenirs of our travels you will have to 
listen to! What endless chats we will have, won’t 
we?’ 

‘Decidedly he is mad,’ said Madame Proqiiet to 
herself. ‘ As if our French women were not far prettier 
than all those horrid black African creatures, or those 
hideous little dods of Japan !’ Even Fanchette began 
to ask herself seriously whether, after all, her l)oy 
was the same, and not a changed person. Henri had 
no longer any one to take his part under his mother’s 
roof. 

Madame Proquet fell ill meanwhile. The heart had 
been attacked for some time past ; a herpetic affection 
threatened to complicate the state of affairs. 

No sooner arrived in Paris than Henri and his wife 
sped into Brittany. They found their mother very 
changed. The doctor did not attempt to conceal from 
them the danger of the disease, which, i^t Madame 
Proquet’s age, must needs be incurable. 

This illness, which was likely to be a long and painful 
one, necessitated the most constant and delicate at- 
tentions, continual doctor’s visits, and expensive medi- 
cines. Fanchette and the fmm de chambref two 
brave devoted women such as provincial France alone 
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still possesses, but such as the future scarcely holds in 
store for us, lavished their care upon their dear mistress. 
They were taxed to the utmost of their strength, 
Fanchette especially, who had just passed her sixtieth 
year. To ease them, Madame Proquet engaged two 
nursing sisters from the convent, who came alternately 
to watch by her at night. 

Henri, fearing that his mother's income might not 
be equal to the strain put upon it by these extra 
expenses, begged her to accept from him a little annuity 
of 2,000 francs. ‘ Every New Year’s Day, dear mother,’ 
he said to her, shall send you that for my New 
Year's gift ; you must be good and accept it. For too 
long a time you were my banker ; now I am going to 
be yours.’ Madame Proquet had such strong ideas of 
independence that he expected a refusal. Great was 
his joy to find his mother accept with alacrity. The 
disease followed its course for more than four years. 
Each New Year’s Day Henri sent the sum he had 
promised. A few days before her death, in the month 
of December, 1890, Madame Proquet even wrote to 
Henri to remind him that New Year’s Day was ap- 
proaching, and that she would be looking out for her 
2,000 francs by the next post. This made her son 
smile. * Poor mother ! She is perhaps hard up. What 
a good thing I induced her to accept help ! Without 
it she would not have had enough for her nursing 
expenses. Thanks to me, we shall be able to keep her 
alive for years. And there are fools who say that 
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money will not buy happiness !’ Then, on the spot, he 
wrote out a cheque for the sum he sent every year. At 
the very moment that he was about to ring for a servant 
a telegram was handed to him. 

The telegram announced the sudden death of Madame 
Proquet. 

Henri's good mother had passed away peacefully and 
without pain ; she had fallen asleep thinking of her 
children and had never wakened again. 

Henri and his family took the first train to Brittany. 
Fanchette was at the door watching for the arrival of 
the carriage that should convey them from the station. 
In dumb grief the good creature led Henri and his wife 
and children to their dear dead one. They knelt and 
silently all kissed one another with tender effusion 
beside the mortal remains of that beloved and devoted 
mother, to whom they thus said a supreme adieu while 
showing her the depth of their mutual love. 

Deprived of the mournful privilege of closing the 
eyes of his mother, Henri had at least the consolation 
of being present to piously render her the last sad duty. 
The day after the funeral, he opened the drawers which 
contained Madame Froquet's family document's and the 
projjeity which now belonged to him. In a comer of 
one of the drawers he found a little packet, carefully 
tied, sealed, and addressed : 

‘ To my son, only to be opened after my death.' 

This packet contained eight rolls of 1,000 francs, 
each placed in a red morocco sheath. By the side of 
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thb money lay a letter without any date, but evidently 
written quite recently. It ran as follows : 

*Mt BELOVED HeiHII, 

‘The life that you lead makes me very anxious. 
You speak of returning once more to America, to 
Australia, even going round the world again. Really, 
I ask myself sometimes whether you are in your right 
senses, and whether those English people have not 
completely demoralized you. You buy shares, you run 
after large dividends, instead of placing your money in 
State securities at three per cent. It is pure madness, 
my dear son. I hate speculations! If an individual 
attempted to come and offer me ten per cent, for my 
money I would order my faithful Fanchette to show 
him the door. There will come a time, perhaps, when 
the law, grown wiser, will condemn to six months' im- 
prisonment, not only every man who takes more than 
five per cent., but also him who offers it. You have a 
million, you tell me. Well, then, my son, keep it 
carefully, and do not try to get others with it. You 
may possess a million, but if you get more the millions 
will possess you. There is no real happiness except in 
security and in obscurity. The kind that has to be 
sought for afield is ephemeral Long voyages may 
make life interesting, but happy, no. Happiness is 
only to be found at home with our dear ones. Life is 
so short that each time you leave your good home to 

15 
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seek adventures you are robbing yourself. That is 
Fanchette's opinion, too, mind you. Of course, all 
this does not prevent us from loving you and following 
you with our thoughts wherevmr you axe, nor from 
praying the great God to bring you safely to port, but at 
the same time to rid your head of these ideas of adventure 
which torment me so. In a comer of the drawer where 
you will find this letter you will find also, carefully 
rolled and wrapped, and all in good gold coin (you may 
say what you please, but I do not like paper), the 
8,000 francs that you have sent me on New Year's 
Day for the past four years. You will find them 
intact. God be praised ! I have not needed to use them. 
I have taken care of them for you, and — who knows ? 
— ^you may be very glad one day to have them. My 
regret is that you did not oiler years back to send me 
twenty thousand instead of two. I should have accepted 
every franc of it, and it would have been as much money 
saved from that miserable American gold mine or some 
other speculations, which, believe me, are bound to be 
just as mad. 

* Thank you, my darling son, for the kind impulse 
that prompted you to send the money. In the future 
buy three per cents., give up your travels, and stay at 
home with your dear ones who adore you. My dear, 
generous son, when you read these lines I shall be no 
more of this world. Do not forget your old mother, 
who has lived only for you, who has been proud of her 

t 
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son, and now thanks him for ail the happiness that his 
love and devotion have brought her.’ 

* * * * * 

Fanchctte is installed in the fine house that Henri 
occupies in the Champs Elys^. He pretends to follow 
her advice in everything. 


15—2 
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FAILINGS AND FOIBLES OF GOOD WOMEN 

VVomen of strong charMter— Obstinacy and prejndice-— Tastes 
and temperaments— The diplomatic woman— The strong- 
minded woman— The superiority of woman— Monopolizers 
—Little women- The woman who is wrong—* I told you 
so— Why women were not given beards— Women who 
marry for money and for titles— The only chance of snc- 
cesB in matrimony. 

When you say that a man has a strong character, it 
means that when he has made up his mind to attain an 
object in view, nothing will divert him from the road 
that leads to the goal. He will take advice and profit 
by all the circumstances that ni;;y help him to succeed. 
That man, as a rule, is successful in the world, 

When you say that a woman has a strong character, 
it often means that she is obstinate and prejudiced, and 
that whatever advice and arguments may be placed 
at her disposal, she will follow her own mind and 
have her own way. That woman, as a rule, is a failure 
in life. 

Obstinacy and prejudice, which are the characteristics 
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of even the best women, are not proofs of a strong 
character, but weaknesses. 

r 

Which is better for a man and a woman to possess 
in matrimony— similarity of tastes or similarity of tem- 
peraments ? 

I would reply at once : The former, by all means. If 
a husband and a wife have different temperaments — 
and, of course, love each other (this must always be 
granted in any discussion on * How to be happy though 
married') — ^their lives may be all the more interesting 
for it, because they will have to constantly study each 
other, make concessions, and be diplomatists ever on 
their guard. People of different temperaments can get 
along very well, but unless their tastes are similar they 
cannot enjoy life together. 

r 

George Eliot says that a difference of tastes in jokes 
is a strain on the affections. 

Fancy a humourist married to a woman who cannot 
see a joke ! 

Fancy a Wagnerian having a wife who prefers the 
‘ Casino Girl ’ to * Lohengrin ’ ! 

Fancy a poetic, romantic woman, a lover of Nature, 
taking her husband to see Vesuvius in eruption* and 
hearing him remark that he has seen smoke before at 
Pittsburg and Newcastle-on-T^ne ; or visiting with him 
the banqueting-hall of Heidelberg Castle and hearing 
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that Philistine remark that it is about the same size 
as the dining-room of the Auditorium Hotel in 
Chicago ! 

r 

Of course, this difference of tastes sometimes helps to 
smooth out difficulties. If the chicken is small, and 
one partner likes white meat while the other prefers 
black, it comes in handy. 

r 

All psycholo^sts, ancient and modem, agree on one 
point on the subject of woman, and that is that vanity 
is her typical failing. You never need fear referring to 
her beauty. She is always open to a bit of flattery. 
You may go straight to the heart of the best woman by 
praising her bonnet or her baby. 

r 

Give me a tactful woman (she is a delight), but spare 
me the diplomatic one. * A diplomatic woman ' sounds 
to my ears very much like ‘ a woman too clever by half.’ 
I almost prefer the dear little goose who puts her foot 
in it every time she opens her mouth. 

No doubt the diplomatic woman is a very useful mate 
to the man who occupies a high official position ; but 
in everyday life, in married life especially, the only 
dipl6macy that a woman should concern herself about 
is the politics of matrimony. Under all other circum- 
stances the diplomatic woman is only an insincere 
woman with a high-sounding name. 
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The more I think of it, the more 1 feel deeply con- 
vinced that, in the ordinary pursuits of life, whether a 
man or a woman be in question, good diplomacy does 
not consist in cleverly deceiving people, but in finding 
out who your real friend are, and, when that is 
ascertained, in sticking to them and for them through 
thick and thin. 

r 

When a husband allows himself to be ruled by his 
wife, the latter generally profits by it to become 
assertive and offensively overpowering. Woman was 
not meant to rule, and when she is permitted to enjoy 
that privilege, she too often enjoys it m parvemtCy 
loudly and indiscreetly. Like Queen Victoria, woman 
should reign, but not rule. 

r 

With the tact and common-sense which are the 
salient and most characteristic features of French 
women, I regret that France is not under a con- 
stitutional monarchy, and that the French throne is 
not occupied by a Frenchwoman. The two most 
successful reigns recorded in English history are the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth and Queen Victoria, which 
makes me wonder how it is that Salic law is not repealed 
in all those countries where man alone is allowed either 
to rule or only reign. 

r 

The best illustration of the superiority of woman 
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over man in France is to be seen in the Duval 
restaurants. It is a woman who, in the twinkling of the 
eye, multiplies the number of dishes you have eaten by 
their respective prices and hands you the total always 
right. She is responsible for the amount charged. If 
she makes a mistake, she has to pay for it. And how I 
pity the clerk at the door, always a man, who is satis- 
fied with giving you a bill and seeing that you return 
it duly paid before you go out ! That is all he has to 
do besides yawning and constantly pushing the door 
which the customers often leave open or not carefully 
closed. In business, all the responsible posts are held 
by women, certainly nine times out of ten. In most 
shops, fashionable or humble, through the little square 
hole over which is written ‘Pay Here,’ you see madame 
smiling, receiving the money, booking it and keeping 
it. Monsieur walks about the place and sees to, or, 
rather, looks at, everything. If that man dies, his wife 
may regret him, but she can do without him. She has 
the whole business at her fingers’ ends. Instead of being 
the partner of the firm, she now becomes the sole 
mistress of the establishment. 

r 

The foible of most women, good wives and good 
mothei;s, is to be monopolizers, in France especially, 
where woman is queen in her home, and her empire 
over her children is complete and unquestioned, 
h’ranoe will never succeed in founding a Colonial 
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Empire until boys cease to be brought’’ up and remain 
under the influence of their mothers. The Roman 
Empire and the British Empire were made by men 
who had been brought up and lived under the influence 
of women, but who never allowed them to rule eitlier 
as mothers or as wives. 

r 

The great qualities of a woman make her admirable, 
but I am not quite sure that it is not on account of 
her many little failings and foibles that she is love< 
able. 

r 

A boy is a boy — a genus article. When a man, he 
will very often develop qualities and defects which he 
never possessed as a child. With the gentler sex 
things are different A little girl is a little woman, 
and, when a woman, she will possess, only more ac- 
centuated, all the qualities and defects that she 
possessed as a child of ten or twelve. 1 have known 
very good boys become very bad men, and very bad 
boys become splendid men. I have known young 
cowards ^become very brave soldiers. An afiectionate 
little girl will be an affectionate woman ; a little girl 
passionately fond of her dolls will be a beautiful 
mother ; and a little flirt of ten will become a terrible 
flirt at twenty, and a terrible coquette at thirty. 

r 

The most painful feeling for a woman to have is to 
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The only chanra of success in matrimony is that there 
should not be one single reproach which, in the in- 
evitable moments of friction, may ever be buried by one 
at the face of the other. 

A marriage is called a match. The parties who 
contract it should be matched, and should therefore 
choose and accept partners of their own rank. Hand- 
some people should not marry ugly ones. They should* 
be equal, with perhaps a touch of superiority in age, 
size, fortune, and intellectual attainments to the man's 
credit — ^to atone for all his shortcomings. 

M^liances always turn out badly. 

Little tif^ sulkings, fits of temper, and even of 
jealousy— have as many as you like, they will act as 
shovels of fuel to keep love and interest alive; but 
reproaches about origin, antecedents, former poverty, 
Wly associations^ claims to gratitude especially, will 
only lead to the inevitable and somewhat logical answer, 
/If you mluried me, I imagine it was because you 
thought I was as good as you.' 

There is no remedy known for the harm done by such 
reproaches and claims to gratitude. 



CHAPTER XLV 


CUPIDIAMA 

Stray tbonghta on women, lore and matrimony. 

Few lovers ai*e sure of each other. If you doubt it, 
listen to what they say, and you will constantly hear 
them repeat: ‘Do you love me?’ ‘Will you always 
love me?’ or ‘How long will you love me?’ They 
will often wake each other in the night to repeat these 
questions. 

r 

Men should cease to be jealous when they discover 
that they have real ground for being jealous. I da not 
believe that jealousy comes from true love ; but justifi- 
able jealousy should cure one of love. 

r 

Love sanctifies everything. Men and women, who 
really love each other and are faitliful, are virtuous. 

r 

If you love a woman from the depths of your heart 
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auil soul, no words can be found adequate to convey an 
idea of it. 

? 

You cannot blame a man or a woman for being in 
love any more than you can blame them for having the 
toothache. If the love they feel is a misfortune to 
them, or the cause of unhappiness to others, pity them^ 

all. 

r 

Friendship is the old age of love. Happy the husband 
and wife who, when the days of love and p^ion are 
gone, find real happiness and blessed rest in friendship. 

r 

There should be no other Uw than love to bind a 
man and a woman together. The day they cease to 
love e?a;h other should lie the day on which the contract 
determines, and they become friends. 

r 

The intelligent, artistic, refined man is a gourmet 
m love; the foolish and brutal man is a gourmand. 

^ Men in old age often give young ones salutary 
advice as a consolation foxi.being unable:.te .giv^^them 
bad. ffiuimple<7 'I '»• • = 

r 

However ill .you rndy speak or think of women, 
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you will always find a woman able to do it better than 
you. 

r 

Why are women far less indulgent than men for the 
faults of women ? 

r 

If I were a beautiful woman, oh, how I should hate 
women ! 

r 

The woman who has never succumbed to temptation, 
often because temptation has never been in her way, is 
inexorable for the weaknesses of her sex. 

r 

Nine times out of ten the ugly woman will at once 
accept as reliably true any gossip she hears on the 
subject of a beautiful woman. She draws herself up 
and thinks : ‘ No one could ever say such things of me.’ 
And she is ridit : no one would who did not wish to be 

O 

grossly flattering. 

r 

Only the woman who has yielded to temptation is 
charitable, and will help the fallen angel. Like Dido, 
she says : 

* Non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco.' 

r 

0 

It is because I love and revere woman the 
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the Men one, and cannot say an unkind word of 
her. 

f 

I think that men should go down on their knees ' 
before the fallen women, and implore their pardon, in 
the name of their sex, for the injury — the criminal, ir^ 
retrievable injury — that has been done to them by the 
curs and scoundrels v?ho are the cause of their present 
condition. 

r 

A woman is a wretched coward who, having had, in 
succession, the protection of father and of a husband, 
does not pity and help, if she can, the beautiful, un- 
protected girl who has tried to fight the battle of life 
by herself, and has been wounded. 

r 

Woman is an angel who seldom appreciates a man 
who has not a bit of the devil in him. 

Tlie most religious woman will postpone an inter- 
view with hd* Maktt for an appointment with her 
dressmaker. 

t „ 

Matrimony is like any other contract : an agreement 
signcid by two honourable persons, each of whpm, in 
eve^ clause, takes the other to be a dishonourable 

r 


one. 
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A loving woman will keep he^ heart warm aa 
long as she lives, and her hair black as long as she 
.dyes. 

r 

Woman is an instrument given to man for his hap- 
piness and his delight. If the instrument gets neglected, 
out of tune, and broken, man should blame himself 
„ alone. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred, the instru- 
ment is right enough ; it only wants to be in good and 
careful keeping. 

r 

There are only two . places in the world where a 
beautiful woman, fashionably dressed, can walk com- 
fortably without being stared at by the women like 
a Bamum’s freak out for an airing — Paris and New 
York, and perhaps Bond Street, London, during the 
#ason. Everywhere else she has to ride or hide. I^re 
is only one spot of the earth where such a woman can go 
about in all freedom and security mthout running the 
risk of being followed and otherwise annoyed by idle 
men, tOid that is Fifth Avenue, New York. . 

• ■ . ^ ; 

In matrimony, to retain happiness and make it last 
to the endj it is not a question for a woman to remain 
beautiful, it is a question for her to remain intqjssting. 
Not l&e slightest detail should be beneath her notice 
in order to keep alive the attention of husbnnd. 

r 


IS 
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Love feeds on illusions, lives on trilles. If a man 
loves his wife, a rose on her head, her hair parted the 
other way, a newly-trimmed bonnet, may revive in him 
the interest he felt the first time he met her, nay, the 
emotion he felt the first time he held her in his arms. 
The very best dishes may become insipid if served with 
the ctemallv same sauce. 

r 

There comes a time when a woman has to make up 
her mind to choose between being called a ‘dear old 
soul ’ or a ‘ crabby old thing.' 

r 

I love and admire the woman of forty who admits 
that she is ten years older than her daughter, the 
woman of fifty who is proud to show me her grand- 
children, and does not object to being photographed 
with them, and the woman of sixty who does not 
expect me to admire her shoulders at a dinner-party. ^ 

? 

Painting, music, and women are often admired or 
criticised by plucky people who are not afraid of ex- 
hibiting their ignorance. 


Woben are bom mothers or sweethearts. WHien 
they marry, they become mother-wives and take their 
children into first consideration, or sweetheart -wives, 
and bestow their best care and attentions on their 
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husbands. But for the former ones, many clubs would 
have to put up their shutters. 

r 

A woman who is constantly blushing must be terribly 
well informed. 

r 

As long as it is man who proposes, matrimony will 
he promotion for a woman. 

r 

The woman taken in adultery was formerly burned 
or stoned to death; later on she was condemned to 
three months' imprisonment Nowadays she goes scot- 
free, and her husband is turned into ridicule. What 
more does she want? — tlie Victoria Cross or the 
Legion of Honour ? 

r 

^ere is no esprit de corps among women. 

r 

' America is the only country where you hear women 
speak well of their sex. It speaks volumes for them, 
and it enables American men to be polite and even 
gallant, and do the same. 

r 

Woman is made to love and to be loved. She may 
live on love and die of it. For a man, love is tlfe oc- 
cupation of a few moments ; for a woman, love is the 
occupation of a lifetime. 


r 
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If a man hcarS men speak ill of women, he should, 
before joining in the chorus, remember his mother. 
'I'hen he will be sure to take their defence. 

Women should have two great aims in life : trying 
to be beautiful and succeeding in being pleasant. 

Whether I think of woman as a grandmother, a* 
mother, a wife, a sweetheart, or even a little girl who, 
by-and-by, will la-ar all these titles in succession, I 
believe that men ought to spend most of their spare 
time in strewing with flowers the ground upon which a 
woman is about to tread. 

r 

ITiere are men who complain that roses have thorns. 
They should l)c gi’ateful to know that thorns have 
roses. 

r 

ITie roses of life are the women. 
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Molanohoiy Anatomlsodi An Abridgment of BURTON*S AnatoWY. Post 8ve, half »d., ts. id , 

Caine (Hall), Novels by. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 3s. 6tf. eadx. : post 

8vo, Ulustiated mrds, er. each ; cloth Ki^, er. id, each. 

Tho Bhodow of a Gflmoi I A Son of Hi^aPe I Tho DoomolOPi 
Also Library editions of Tho Doomalor and The Bhadow of a Orimot set In new type, 
crown 8vo, and bound uniform with Tho Ohrlellane is, each: and Chbap Popular Editions of 
Tho BoomoloPf Tho Bhadow of a Cfimotand A Bon of Hagar* medium ivo, portrait-cover, 
id, each.-Also the FiNB-PAPRE EDITION ef Tho Doomolofi tmtt lvo» doth, gOt top, v, nett 
leather, gilt edges, y. net 

Cameron (Commander V. Lovett).— The Cmlae of the ' Black 

Prince * Privateer. Post 8vo, picture boards, tf . 

Canada (Greater) : The Past, Present, and Future of the Canadian 

Korth-West. By B. A OSBORN, B. A, With a Map. Crown 8to, cloth, y. Id. 

Captain Colgnet, Soldier of the Empire: An Autobiography. 

Edited by LORBDAN Larchby. Translated by Mrs. CARRY. With too lUustsatloni, Crown Ira 
cloth, 3r. id, 

Carlyle (Thomaa).— On the Choice of Books. Post 8vo, cl., is. 6 i, 

Corroopondonoo of Thomot Gmrlylo and B, W, BmoPtoni IBad-lBTle Edited by 
C, H. NORTON, With Portraits. Two Vols., crown 8vo, clothre4f« 

Carruth (Hayden).— The Adventures of Jones. With 17 lllostra* 

tions. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 

Chambers (Robert W.), Stories of Paris Life by. 

Tha King In Tallow. Crown 8vo, doth, sr. id,; leap, 8to, cloth llmp,4r. id. 

In lha Quarlap, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, at. id, 

Chapman's (George), Works. Vol. L, Plays Complete, including the 

Doubtful Ones.— VoL 11,. Poems and Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C. SWiNBURNB.— Vd. 
in.. Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. Three Yds., crown 8vo, cloth, y. 80^ each. 

Chappie (J. Mitchell).— The Minor Chord: The Story of a Prima 

Donna. Crown 8vo, doth, if, id, 

Chaucer for Children : A Golden Keyl By Mrs. H. R. Hawiiis. With 

BColouied Plates and 30 Woodcuts. Crown do, dotbeitrm tr. id, 

Ghauaaf toy Bohoola, With the Steiy ef ids Times and Sis Work, By Mia H. R, HAWSig 
A New Edition, taviied. With a Fionmpleca Deny 8vo, doth, st. 6A 

Chess, The Laws and Practice of. With an Analyris of the Open* ' 

im BjrUOWAk&STAUMTON. seMdt,a.B.W0MUtl). CimnSf«,cMi.sr. 

Sfee Waw VmUm M OlMMi ATntiii,MUw0.ile|a«Merik,SoKWta,ibmwciil4Bln> 

tagkPitaMir BfF.K.V0UMGi.dB.C.>H0WlU. UH dMfc, if. <4 ■ 

ffhaltaiUiisii OlMM VooneaieBt. CMMut Awlimid AecoiiHirf Um i 


dqrid 1%, WUi AnoMiwii bjr RUSSUBV. LaSIX: 

toimA TsieRKArN,BAIDBLBSIM, BbACSavillL GUIISBIl 


ALSUfi 


J ilMmpUcilSldJdMiriMaMiMiew^MMMrwtiito 

vnsfpwBdlm CmmlNkdolhijF. 





CHATTO W1NDU8, PablbhOT, ill St Wwtia’t Loadoa, W.C. b 

iCIare (Austin), Stories by. " 

For thtt Lova df a Lais. PostSvot lUustrated boards. v,6ii, 

— ths RIss of thd Rt¥dg i Tales and Sketches to South Tynedala Crown Sto doth, 31. id, 

Clive (Mrs. Areher), Novels by. 

_ Post 8?Oi cloth, 3r. 6dt each ; picture boards, ti. bach. ^ _ 

_ FsrrolL | W hy Pa ul PssroU KUlad M i Wlf ^ 

Ctod d (Edward, P. R.A.S.).— Myths a nd Dreams. Cr. ^0, y. 6 d. 

Coates (Aihe).— Rie’^biafy. Cr own 8vo, cloth, y. Hi. 

Cobban (J. Maclaren), Novels by. 

The Cura of Souls* Post 8vo. Illustrated boards, 2T. 

The Red Sultan* Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3J. 6d , ; post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 11. 

The JBUrden Ot Isabel* Crown evo, cloth extrt, y. 61L 


Coleridge (M. E.).-n'he Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. Fcap. Svu, 

leatherme, ix. ; cloth, is, 6if. _ 

CqHIiis (C. Allston).— the Bar Sinister. P ost 8v o, boards, 
Collins (John Chiirton, M.A.), Books by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. each. 

Illustrations ot Tennyson. 

Jonathan Swift* A UiiigrApiiical and Critical Study. 


Collins (Mi^imer and Frances), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 31. 6J. each ; post 8vo, illustraterl boards, ax. each* 
From Midnight to Mldnighte I Blaoksmith and Beholati 

You Play me False* | T he Village Oomedye 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
Transmigration* I Sweet Anne Page* | 

A Fight with Fortune* | Sweet and Twenty* 1 


Franoess 


Collins (Wilkie), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, many Illustrated, 3X. 6d, each ; post Bvo, picture boards, ix. eachi 
cloth Ump, ax. M, each. 

My MisoellanteSi 
Armadale* 

Poor Miss Flnoh. 

Miss or Mrs*? 


»Antonlna« 

«Basll. 

♦Hide and Seek* 

«The Woman in Vhlti. 
«The Moonstone* 

*Man and Wife. 

»The Dead Secret* 
After Park. 


The Queen of Hearts* 
MoiTi 


The New Magdalen* 
i Deep* 


The Frosen Deep 
The Law and the Lady* 

The Two Destinies* 

The Haunted Hotel. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

•«« Marked * have been reset in new typa in uniform style. 


Jezebers Daughter* 
Hie* 


The Blaok Roh. 
Heart and Soleneo* 
•I Say No.' 

A Rogue'e Life* 

The Evil Oenlue* 
Little Novels* 

The Legacy of Gain* 
Blind Love* 


POPULAR EDITIONS, medium Bvo, 6J, each. 

'4*hA Moonstonea I Antonina* I The Dead Beerel* 

The Womuto White* 1 The N ew Magdalen*! Man a nd Wife. I Armadals.[Jkerfd! 

She Woman In White. Large Type, Fine paper edition. Pott Bvo, doth, gUt top, ax. 
net ; leather, gilt edgeSj^ 3X. net, _ 

Coiraan’slQeorge) Humorous Works; 'Broad Grins,' 'My Night- 

0)wa and SUppen,' &e. With Ufa .nd Ftontlsple ce. Cro wn gv o, cloth ext^ y. id, 

Colquh^ (M. jX-Every Inch a Soldier. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

jXi 6 d » ; post 8 fo, musttated b oards, ax. 

‘ M. Hutch isom. Cr. Svo.cl., y. 6d. 

Compton (Herbcrt) 7 — the inimitable Mrs. Masslngham: a 

Romanc* of Botany Bay. Crown Bvo, cloth, y. 6jt 

Convalescent C ookery By Cathkrinb Ryan. Cr.8vo,i>.;cl.,i5.6 i. 
Cooper (Edward H.I.— Oeoffory Hamilton. Ca Svo^loth, 35. 6 d. 
r.A*» MUh /.I. F.^.—Sour Grapes ; A Novel. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 65 . 
Comwall.--Popular Romances of the West of England; or, m 

'^Drt?Tiadltloi .Sd of Old CmwalL 

Cotes (V. 15 ecn).-.Two Girls on a Barge. With 44 Illustrations by 

P*H.T0WNSamk C rown 8vo, cloth extra* 3 X . 6<f. t post kro, Moth, ax, Srf. - 

O.J. 

Cl*«aln.cMh.y.<it. , 




H CHAtTO It WlNDCf^ NbIMwfi. ui 

Cram (Ralph Adams).— Black Spirits aod White. Fcai^v^ 

clothi tPi 6A ^ V • ' 

Crellln (H. N.), Books by. ^ 

B w awytol th» pM 8«n^p.‘ WUhaSlUuitntleailqrS.L.'Woon, Cram toe, doth, jt. <i • 
Vuw of tha OaJlplu Cramtoo, clotb, ra. 
mia WmaHlMH A Dwnie. Cra*ntoOi,tf. 

Crim (Matt.).— Adventures of a Fair Rebel. Crown 8vo, ctotb 

extra, with > FiontiipteCB by Dan. BearDi y. 6rf. t post Rro, iUi^trited boarda, af. 


Crockett (S. R.) and others 

Crockett, Gilbert Parker, haroli 
lllttstfatlopi by Frank Brancwyn. Crown Bvo, doth, 


Tales of Our Coast By 


Crockett,. Ga.B£RT Parker, Harold Frederic, and W. Clark russelL 


S. R. 

Wtth, 


Croker (Mrs. B. M.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6A 

•ach ; post Bvo, Ulustratad boards, sr. each : cloth limp, v,6d,i ' 

PMUy MIsb MavUlie i XnterCmnca. | 

* A Family LikdiiMii ' 

A Third FBBaOBa 


FropBP Pvidda 

Blfd of “ 


Dlaiia Banpingloiii 

Two ■«■!«■# 


HpaJorvia. 


* Ylllado TalBB A Juntf i 
Tn^adltit 

The Real tedy Hilda. 
ManiddopBliidld? 


Boyond tho Paid. 
Infataatloii. 


Crown 8vo, doth extra, 31. Af. each. 

■omi Ond Bldda I Mids Balmatnd’d Paita I 

In Ihd Kingdom of Xonja | Jasoni fto# | 

Tdfmioi. With 6 Illustrations by Sidney Paget. 

' To Ldta* Ada Post 8?o, picture boards, as, t doth limp, ax, 6tf. 

• ThdOatVpaVa With is Illustrations by Fred. Pegk am. Crown 8vo, doth, gUt top, 

Pl ana Ba rr lngtona Popular Edition , medium evo, 6rf. ISJixrr/p, 

CriTlkshank’s Comic Almanack. Complete in Two Ssribs ; The 

First, from 1835 to 1843 ; the Second, from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Dost Humour of 
Thackeray, hood, Mayhew, albert Smith, A’Beckeit, Robert drough, Ac. With 
numerous Steel Engravings and Woodcuts by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, Hine, LandsllS, Ac. 
Two VoU.. crown 8vo, doth gilt, js. 6tf. each. 

Thd Llfd of Gdorgd Cvuikihanka By Blanchard Jerrold. With 84 Ihustralons and a 
Bibliography. Crown Sro, cloth extra, y, &A I 

CummliM; (C. F. Gordon), Works by. Large cr. 8vo, cloth. 65, each. 

In thd XidbPiddBt With an Autotype Frontispiece and s^ lllustr.ition$. 

In thd Himalayas and on thd Indian Plalnsi With 42 mustrationi. 

Two Happy Yoard In Osylone with S 4 illustrations. 

- Oorn w aH to Bgypt> with a Photogra vure Frontispie ce. 

Cussans (John E.).— A Handbook of Heiraldly; with Instruction 

for Tracing Pedigrees end Deciphering Ancient MSS., Ac. Fourth Edition, revised, with 408 Woodcutt 
and a Coloured Hates. Crown 8vo, doth extra, dr. 

Daudet (Alphonse).— The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. Crown 

8vo , doth extra 3r» A f. ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, ai, 

Davehant (Francis, M.A.).— Hints for Paints on'the Choice of 

a ProfessioB for their Sons when gtartang In life. Crown 8vo, doth, ir, 6rf. . 

Davidson (Hugh Coleman).— Mr. Sadler’s Daughters. With a 

Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. Crown ivo, cloth cstra, 31, M, 

Davies (Dr. N. E. Yorke-), Works by. Cr. 8vo. zs. ea.; cl., u, 6 d, ta. 


Ond Thoasnnd IlddlCRl Hnxtmi nnA Bnrgleal 
BnPtdiT Bints 1 A Blother^s Guide in Health and Disease. 

Foodl fdP thd Fdt I The Diet etic Cure of Corpulency and of Gout ^ . 

Aids to Long Mfd. Crown 8vo, as. 8 doth limp, ar.Af. . 

Davies’ (Sir Johri) Complete Poetical Works. Collected and Edit^, 

with Induction and Notei, by Rev. A. B. Grqsart, D.D. Two Vols., crown 8vo. doth, y . Af..eBch, 

De Guerlii (Maurice), The Journal of. Edited by G. S. Trbb'otien, 

With a Memoir by Sainte-BbuVe. Translated from the aoth French Edition by JESSIE P. FROTH* 
ing haH. Fcap. 8 v e, hdf-boynd, g/« , •• • 

be MaistK» (Xavier).- A Journey Round my l^m. Translated 

byHBklWATfWE^. Pos t Bvo, cloth limp, w . AL • ' ■■ 

Derby (The) t The Blue Ribbon of the'Turf. With Brief Accounts 

ofTW 0^ BrLonMHsyitYCVKZOW. Cram»w>.ctothSmp.M.«it. 

Dewar (fT. R 4 — A Ramble Round the Globe. Witk asO IIkiiitra< 

Crown Bfo, doth iftiKyj. 6^, . ■ ; ; ; * ' ' 

^n-' hv. ^ . ■ ... V. 

Bering attaUto VRth l^|^33AAi«ct1l^ 


De iVIndt (Hsh^, Books by. 
Thion^ tbd Oold-nslds of Alnslin 10 


r tralloiii. ‘ ChieaDer Iiskm. DemvflM. cloth, df. • 

BnieBiBM aaS xSlTeMtotfe. Cramira, ctea, 

Dldwim (diaries), ^botif Siiglxntl with. By Atri 

inuniiwineoMW c. A, VANimRo^ ■•ImstfrMii.i ssjiHw.im^ 


iMibm 






ChMnO il Wl^|pus, PuMIthtrf III 8t. Mirtiii'a London. W.C. 7 


■ictronaries. 

Th «^ H>i>dw ’»JBMidtjO0k Of ranra MamM In FldUon, AUmloBi, RaftMnon. 
fravarbi. PljOa. Btorlaa, aad Pmui. By Rer, E. C, brewer, LL.D. A N«w Uiii- 
; tion, Revised. Cfown 8vo, cloth, y. U, 

A Dlettonupy of Hlraolet t liidtatlvo, ReiBstlc, end Dogmatic. By the Rev. B, C. Brbwhr. 

LL.D. Crown 8im, cloth, y, 6ti, . 

FRmillRr BhovI BtylligB of Gvoat Hoiii With Historical and Explanatory Notes by SAMUEL 
A. Dent, A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ?r. M, 

ffho Bla^ Olotlooanr l Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal Crown 8vo, cloth, 6r. 6A 
Wordi. AotOi and PhRaieit A Dictionary or Curious, Quaint, and Out of tlie-Way Matters. By 
Elihzer Edwards. Crown 8v o, cloth ex tra, y. 6rf. 

bilke (Rt Hon. 51r Charier, Bart., MiP.).— tbe WitliFEm^^ 

Crown 8vo, buckram, y, 6d, 


»io If '»?! ■”*' 1 fi j > 


Thomai Bawiek and his Pujpila. with 95 illustrations. Square 8vo, doth, y, 6A 
Few Froaobwomen* With Pour Portraits. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6r. 

htoonth Coniuvy Vlgnettai. In three Sckiks. Crown 8vo, buckram, dr. each, 
i^aladln of Philanthropy, and other Papere* With s llliist!;. Cr. &vo. buckram, 6t, 
Bido«walk Btodlos. With 4 illustrations. Crown Hvo, buckram, gilt top, 6x. 


»b8on 

8vo,doth 


V. T. 

ip, 2S, 6d. 


Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities. Post 


Donovan (Dlck)i Detective Stories by. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, sf. each : cloth limp, 3f. 6d, each. 


Wanted! 


Vraoked and Taken, i Link by Link. 
Who Pollened Hetty Dunoan? 


The Man-Hontev. 1 Wanted! Bueplolon Aroueed. | RlddlllRead. 

Candht at Laet. I Tracked to Doom. A Detective's Triomphe. . 

Tracked and Taken, i Link by Link. In the Grip of the Law. 

Who Polionod Hetty Dunoan? From Information Received. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6(f, each : post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 s, each ; cloth, ar. 6ti» each. 

The Han tiom Manchester. Witii 93 illustration!;. 

The Myitery of Jamaica Tenaco. I The Chronloloi of Michael Dauevitoh. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3^. 6d. each. 

The Rooordi of Vincent Trill, of the Detective Servlce.—Also picture cloth, flat back, ai. 
The Adventures of Tyler Tat lock. Private Deteotlvoi 
Doaooii Brodle ; or, Dchind th e Mask. 1 Tales Of Terror. 

Dark DeOdi. Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flac back, ar. 


owling (Richa rd).— O ld Corcoran's Money. Crown 8 vo. cl, 3 5 . 61 
an).— The Finn of Oirdiestone." Cr. 8~vo , cl. ,~y. 6d. 
Drainatiat^Tiie Old. cf. 8vo, cl. ex., with Portraits!, 35. 6d. per Vol. 

Ban JoBlon'l Works, with Notes, Critic:il and Explanatory, and a niographical Memoir l>y 
William Gifford. Edited by Colonel CUNNl.NTillAM. Three Vols. 

Ohanilian*l Works. Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays complete ; Vol. 11., Poems and Minor 
Tiiiiiriations. with an Essay by A. C. Swinburne ; Vol. III., Trnnsintiwnsof the Iliad and Odyssey. 


William Gifford. Edited by Colonel CUNNl.NfillAM. Three Vols. 

Ohanilian*l Works. Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays complete ; Vol. 11., Poems and Minor 
Tiiiiislations, with an Essay by A. C. Swinburne ; Vol. III., Trnnsintiwnsof the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Marlows*! Works. Edited, with Notes, by Colonel CUNNIN(;ham, One Vol. 

Masvusdsr's Plays. From Gifford's Te\t, IdUed by Colon el CUNNINGHAM. One V ol. 

Diiblln Castle and DublTn Society, Recdliections bfi By A 

NatIVH. Crown 8yo, cloth , gil t t op 6s, 

DimCflll .leannettet Mrs. Everard Cotes), Books by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, yj. 6rf. each. 


fM! 

Avsnturss of a Memi 

_ Crown 8vo, ( 

if To>fiRy. 1 V 

ih C.).— Engfan 

[red Years. Crown 8vo.c1( 

Bahlb. With 37 Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND, 
cloth extra, v. 6if. each. 

eruon'i Aunt* With 47 Illustrations by HAL HURST._ 

d and India: A Record of Progress 

)th, ar. 



with Introductions and Annotations, 


. GROSART, D.P._Crown 

8vo. cloth boards, y, 6d. per Volume. 









vels by* 

ted boards. 9J. f A Plaitsv BaluL Cr. 8vo, cl, 31. 6J. 
U. ; illustrated boards, af. 



rpacts, and Phrases: A Dictionary 

itters. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, y,6if. 


» CHATTO It WiWDm. PaMiilif »» iti.tfc Btortla’if Um. UXwt. : 
EnclUhnian (An) in Paris. Notes and Recollections during thi 

glpinfLaiAPMlipMMldtlwilllphW. ClOWB tw>. doth, y. 6* 

Bnallahman’s House. The : A Practical Guide for Selecting or Build* 

ytHoBWi By C ]■ RtCHAnnSOH, CfllemtdFI(pPtli|iliwtiida4m”e*» Cf.>TO, clq>h,y.6rf. _ 

Oar t How to Preser ve Them. By John Browwimq Cr. 8vo, is. 
I^millar Short Sayings of Great Men. By Samuel Aethor Bbnt^ 

A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised an dEnlifged, Crown Svo, cloth extfi , y#. 6rf» 

Faraday (Michael). Works by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 45. 6if. each. 

^ WieC&iioAlIUitowot-a C^e iU^SeUww^berowaJaveiUtoAudto^ Edited 

♦ hv Wit r tAM CR.OOKBS. FeC.Si With numerous iiiufitranons. - ^ 

0 « 1 h* of Holrtloiie to OHh otbw. EdM br 

WiLUAM CROOKBS, F.C.S. With IHusttatione. 

Fairer (J. Anson).— Wan Three Essays. Crown 8vo, cloth, it. 6d. 


Vho Story Of antony Onoe 
Tho Hon wltk o ShodoH. 
On* MoldM HIMMof. 

Thli MoaM Win. 

In Jaopordy. 


Fen« (0. Maovin*), Niivel. by. ^ 
n. ii« iw.. 

Croim 8 to, cloth v. 6 d» ei(&. 

aWomoBW^hWlamiig. 5®S,W« Cwotoj. 

CovMd by a Fortuiibo A FluU«^ poyacosbi 

Tho Com Of AUn Ony. jKlod flei fo - 

CommodoN Jonk. ’'*'• JSK?” ®* 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, eache 
Bad of Dlamoadis and Thvto Bita of PaitOs 

I BlookSkodom. 

A Qgtmeon Cglmo. Crown 8 to, doth, gilt top, bs . ; picture cloth, flat back, u. 

Fiction A Catalogue of, with Descriptive Notices and Reviews ol 

ww NWH hUdrbp Wotols. will be wt fteeby Meewe. Chatto A Windus spen eppUcette a. 

FIn- Bff ■ — Tfc** Cuphoard Paners ; Observations on the Art of Living 

andDInliiff. Post 8?o« cloth limp, u.td, 

Firework-Making, The Complete Art of; or. The ^rotechdst’i 

TH OMdS^gHTlSH. Wlth»67lllu5ttitlow. CwwiHTe,doth,y.6rf. 

First Book. My. By Walter Besant, James Pavn. W. Clark Ros 

^ mt Rb^ ALLA HAltCAINB,GEORCBR.SlJia RODYAKO KlPURC, A. CONAH DOTLB 
FW.HOWMSON. H. RIDKR HAGGARD, R. M. BALLAHTYNE. I. ZAMGWILL 
M. E.BRWpWi r. w.'^ein • marV CORRL.LI. 1. K. TRROMB. lOHN STRANG) 



brlSROME 


CHARLM L^ ,rwt w. doth. H. M. 

Sag? e rtti. V. 6rf. ; post tvo, fllawg tcd boeidn ex. 

rMteTO,inuttiatedboKdAW.e^ . 

I vhi Lsdy Of Bnntoino. >bi Bmnd Ita. miMnn, 
Banna. | j|^Y,,.yS,| otua. j_Bo»eaty-ava Brooko Btraafc 

ait Haaty Intatl Tirenty Yaiti iit the Lyeeimi. Mfit hPoitnlt &oiw> 8vo,^cloth, i«. M. 


I.BLLARDGOII 





ro«t8vo,niaitnMOoinu,tt.ettk 

MMB Ooshetub I Olymyin. I Bon wtaaa of t ka Law. I at Hasye 
SiklloylaPS naagfctat. Cwimtee. elotii.y.'i a„ . ^ . . j . . . ■■# 

PredericJHaw|jJ,(;Novels by. PPEt 8vo< cioih exira, eapl 






CHj^T^ A WlkouSi PubllthM’«» iii St. Martin't Laiiiii Loadoa. W.C. 9 


Pren'ch LlterSture^ A History Of. 

Vols., demy 8vts cldttt bowdii wt. id. 


By Hxmry Van Laum. Three 


Pry’s (Herbert) Royal Guide to the London Charities, 1902-3. 

Edited py John LANH, Pubiishcd Annually, Crown 8vo, doth, if. tcL {Pr^arin^ » 

Qardenlnsf Books. Post 8vo, is. each; cloth limp, is, 6i. each. • 

A Ymv’s Work in Qaidui and ONanhonaa. By Cborck Clbmny, 

Houaahold HoFtleultiua. By TOMtnd JanbJkkrold. lUusuated. 

Tk a Cardan that Pald tha Rant. ByTOM Jhrrq ld. 

Gardner (Mrs. Alan).— Rifle and Speair with the Rajpoots: Being 


the Narrative of a Winter’s Travel and Sport in Northern India. 
Au t hor a nd F. H. TOWNSHND. Demy 4 to, half-bound, aif. 


With numerous lUustratloni by the 


Qaulot (Paul).— The Red Shirts: A Tale of 'The Terror.' Trans- 

hitod by John db Vilubrs. With a Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. Crown 8vot cloth, gf* ^ • 
picture cloth, flat hack, ax. 


Gentleman’s Magazine, The. is. Monthly. Contains Stories, 

• Articles upon Literature, Science, Biography, and Art, and * Table Talk * by SYLVANUS URBAN. 
Bo und Vo f umes/cr re antyears ke pt in sio ckt Sx. 6rf. each^ Cas es for bUi dinjt^ ax. eath* 

Gent leman ’s Annua l, The. Pubiis iie d Annuall y in November, is. 
German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 

Translated by UDGAR Taylor. With Introduction by JOHN KUSKIN, and m Steel PlatM MIet 
GEORGH CROiK tSHANK , Square 8vo. cloth, 6x . 6rf. ; gilt edges, is, 6.f. 

Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6i. ea.; post 8vo, bds., as. ea, 

Robin Orny. with Frontispiece. I Lovlntf a Draam. | Xba BiyMS of YaRow. 

The Golden Shafis With Fro ntispiece. | O f Hltfa P edgee# 


The Flower of the F^reits 
The Dead. Heart, 

For Laok of Gold, 

What Will the World Bar? 
For the King, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each, 

A Hard Knot, 

Qaeen of the MeadoWi 
In Paeturea Green, 

In Love and y/ar. 

A Heart's Problem. 


By Mead and Btreaui 
Fanoy Free, 

In Honour Bounds 
Heart*! Delights 
Blood'Honey. 


dlbtiey (Somerville),— S enten ced i Crown 8vO| cloth, ii. 6 d. 


Gilbert’s (W. S.) Original Plays. In 3 Series, post 8vo. as. 6i. each. 

The First Series contains ; The Wicked World— Pyi^udlon and Ciatea— Charity— The Piinceis^ 
The^^RcSiD SERIES 5^2-Engaw<£-Swecthearts-Cretchen-Daii1 Diuce-Tom Cobb 

Patience— Princess Ida—Tho 
The Mountebanks— Utopia. 

Bight Original Comle Operai written by W. S. 

«Pi.» iTine'P CuDtwG #»nnralnc • Tim Snr( 


Comedy *imdTrag*edy3’oggerty’5*lS?^-Roseni^ 

Ida— The Mikado-3iuadigorc— The Yeomen of the Guard— The Gon^Uecs— 


r G ilbert. Two Series, demy Ivo. doth, sx. 6cl, 
-each. The“?lR'SJirR«^^^^^^ 'Pinaforo’-fhe Pirates of Penaance- 


caCD. me riRaT oiiKina contaura: * HO 

lolanthe— Patience— Princess Ida— The Mikado— Trial by Jujy. fhm aunrd.. 

The SBCOND SERIES contdnsi The Gondoliers— The Grand Duke— The Yeomei^f me Guard 
Hk ExcellencV— UtoDli. Limited— Ruddlgore— The Mountetyanks— Haste to the WeWmg. 

Tha OUbSt and MUyan ^ Quotations for Every Day In the Year, s^cted 

from Plays by W. S. GILBERT set to Music by Sir A. 

Royal i6mo, Japanese ieather, ax. 6^ 


“suLuvAjJ. CoinpileS by ALEX. W ATSON 


Post 8vo, 


■vuyau awMVF, j ...w,,..-- , — — * ■ — — 

Gilbert fWilllMn). — James Duke, Costermonger 

niBstntad boMJ».w. rrTr— - jt; 


Qlssing (Algernon), Novels by 

A Beorat of tha North Baai I 

Mqittara In tha Bon. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, ’6s. each, 

tha Vaaltb of MaUarataaS.. 


ahovui. 


Tha Ooldan Roohe With a Frontlsptece by STANLEY WOOD, 
Kloof Yarna# Crown Svo cloth, xx.flg. 

wii-i. TiaMiir* 


A. In Garden an d Greenh^e ; 

d^wlJKv'Ulidnl.---Llvesof the Vecrom^ncers. Post 8vo. cl., as. 





i»„ IIATTQ * WINBU5, Pablljhtw, til St. L— , LdBdoa, Wife: x 

Ooodmak (B» J.).— the Fate of Herbert Wayne* Cr. 8vo, 

Cirace (Al'ffe^d A.j.—Tales of a Dying Race, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3^764* ’ 
dreeka and Romans, The Life of the, described from Antique 

Monumaiits. By ERNST GUHL and W. KONBR. Edited by Dh F. HUBFPBR. 'Vkh 54s lUustni* 
t ^mi. Laiga crown Bto, cloth eitfOtyi.ddL 

Greenwood L “ TJh® . Casual ”).-:The Prisoner 


In thn Doakf lls 

Crown Ihro, clotn, y. 6rf, 


Voiv Tbbm* Dally ■xyavitnoM in Iha London Polloo OouvtB. 


By Mrs. L. T. Mbadb and 


drey (Sir George),— The Romance of a Proconsul : Being the 

Petsoni! Lite and Mamoirs of Sir Gborgb GRBY, KX.B. By JAMBS MiLNB. With Poitrait. SBCOND 
Edit i on: Crown 8vo, buckram, <1. ■ 

Griffith (Cecil).— Corinthia Marazlon : A Novel, Crown 8vo. cloth 

antra, y. 

Gunter (A. Clavering, Author .of *Mr. Barnes of New York').— 

A Florida Bnehantmontf Crown 8ro. cloth, y, 6d, 

Quttenberg(Violet).— Neither Jew nor Greek: A Story of Jewish 

Social Life. Crown ivo, cloth, gilt top, te. 

Hair, The : Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease. Trans* 

lated from the German of Dr. J. PiNCUS. Crown giro, tx, ; cloth, u. 6^ 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. each, 

Haw ByrnbolSs I L adanda of the Mogrow# I The Bappant Plays 
Malden Ecst asy. SniaU 4to. cloth extra, » r. 

'Halifax (C.).— Dr. Rumsey’~s Patient. 

CLIFFORD Halifax, M.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 

Hall (Mrs. S. C.).— Sketches of Irish Character. With numerous 

IDiutraHons on Steel and Wood by MACUSB. GILBERT, UARVBY, end GBORCB CRUIKSUAMK, 
Small demy Bvo, cloth ertra, yr. 6ti. 

Hall (Owen), Novels by. 

The Traak of a Btorm# crown aro« doth, s^« LA ; ptctuia clothi flat back, 

Jalaan# Crown iro, doth, y « 6d» 

Crown flvo, cloth, gilt top* te. each. 

Bgiaka* i j HarnandOs 

Halliday (Andrew).— Every-d a y Papers. Post 8vo, bds., «, ia(^. 
Hamilton (Cosmo), Stories by. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3$. 6d. each. 

niMBBlUa. I R Keyhole 

r a lso be had bo u nd together in one volume, crown 8vo, cloth, y, ar. 

With oyer loo Facsimiles and 

EiplanatoryTeit By DON Felix DB Salamanca, Po5t8vo,half-cloth,gj.6rf, 

Hanky-Panky: Easy and Difficult Tricks, White Magic, Sleight ol 

Hanti; Ac. Edited ly W, H. CRH MHR. With aoo lUttStiationa Crown flvo, dolh eitra, 41, fld. 

Hardy (iRev. J * Author of • How to be Happy though Married *).— 

LoYat GonrUhlp. and Mawiagae Crown flro, doth, y, fldL 

Har4y (iza Duffiisj, Novels ^ 

Crown tero, doth, gilt tro, 6r. each. 

I Man. Woman, ana Fata. 


The Olamonv of the Imp 
»<» The two stories may a 


Handwriting, The Philosophy of. 

Enlanatory Teit By DON Felix db Salamanc 


Bwll. 


Hardy (Thomasr.— Under the Greenwood Tree. 

^ extra sr. 6A ; ntmtraM boards, v. : doth Imp, or. fld:— Ako the FlNB FA 
dodLgflt top, Bfsnet ; leather, gil^adges, y. net. 


Post 8vo, cloth 

PAPER Edition, pott .to, 

Hawls (Mrs. H. R.),' Books by. 7”7rT" 

Tha Aw of Baauty* With Coloured Fronttepiece ud 91 lUustntlons. Squaro flro, dtfh bd^, 

*nw w ^ , ^ Frontispiece and 74 inustratlona Sq. flvo, cloth bds., 61, 

Post 8va tr. ; doth, u, fld. 

Timet and hit Woric. 


hit 


.w- — . ^ Editlon, t«Tlied, 

Coto ured). Crown 4to* c|y h eit ta y, ^ 

Hawels (Rev. H. R., M.A.).— American Humorists: Washington 

IRnNC, OLfVBR WBBDBIX HOIMU, JAHBS RUSSBLL LOWBLL, ARTBHUS WARD, MARK 
twain, end BRBT Hartb. Crown 8 to, doth, dr. 


Hawthorne (Julian), Nov^ 5^ 

rar8Sa*aVooL J Dttai|;^ tefCTutte J 


po8t 8vo, tthistrited 

BaafcteBandt- 
navl^ Balndav 


ttdoSlf'* W^v^ourlltotta , 

idaBtlb’aniMilgaarattifld 


mrntuite. \ gk a Spacira of dha Cauiaik- 

?d4 troi OtaiSg^ each. 

Lava-oaBHi 
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Hoey (Mrs. Caaheiy*.— The Lover*8 Creed. Post 8vo, boards, as. 
Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. 

The Autofivat of tho Broakfut-Table. inustrated by J. Gordon Thomson. Post svo, cloth 
liim 8f. hd. Another Edition, post 8vo. cloth, nr, _ 

l^ha Atttooval of tha Broakraat-Tabla end The Profeeeov at ihe Breakfaet-Tables 

^ InOn^ol Port t¥o, half-bound, w. ^ 

OOd’8 (t’homas) Choice Works in Prose and Verse. With Life of 


Olce works m Jt^rose and verse, witn L.iie oi 

the Author Portrait, and too Illustrations. Crown 8 to, cloth, 3^. 

Hood's Brhlme and Oddltleii With 85 Illustrations. Post 8vo, halt-bound, sjf. 


(Theodoire) Choice Humorous Works; including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons MotSb Puns, and Hoax^ With a Life. A Now Edition, with a Froutispicco, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, jr. 6tf. _ 


Hooper (Mrs. Qeo.).— The House of Raby. Post 8vo, boards, 2 s 


Hopkins (Tlshe)^ Novels by. 

Fov Freedom. Crown 8vo, clot h. 6r. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, v. each. 

*Twlxl bOTe and Duty, with a Frontispiece, j The Incomplete AdvbntnpePt 
The Nndente ot Carrl o onna. | Nell Haffen d en. W ith 8 lliusirations b y C. Greo o ry, 

Home (R. Hensistf. — Orion : An Epic Poem. With Photograph 

Portrait by SUMMRRS. Tenth Edition. Crown Bvo. cloth extra, yr. 


Hornung W.).— The Shadow of the Rope. Crown 8vo, cloth; 

gilt top, ts, .• 

Hugo (Victor).— The Outlaw of Iceland (Han d'lsiande). Trans* 

tated by Sir GILBERT CAMPBELL. Crown Bvo, cloth, v- ^ 


Hume (Fergus), Novels by. 

The Lady from ifowtaere. Crown 8 


evo, cloth, sf. ; picture cloth, flat back, sr. 




Hungerford (Mrs.| Author of * Molly Bawn *), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 21. each : cloth limp. sr. each. 

In Dnranee Vile. - | A n Unaatlefaotory Lover. 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra, v. 6A each; post 8vo, Ulustrated boards, ar. each ; cloth limp, ar. af. each 
A Malden All Vorlorn. I Peter's Wife. I The Protoseor'e Bxperlm 

Marvel. I Lady Patty. The Three Graces. 

A Modem Olree. I Lady Verner*e Plight. Mora Orelna. ^ 

Aprll’e Lady. I Th e Bed-Honse My stery. | A Mental Struggle* 


The Professor's Bxperlment. 
The Three Graces. 

Mora Grelna. 

A Mental Struggle* 


Aprll’e Lady* I Th e Bed-House My s tery * | A Mental Struggle* 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra, yt, 6d, each. * ... 

Mn Mwwiom Moment* I The Comin g ot Chloe. | A Point of Coqpclen ee. j _Loy*c_e«_ 

Hunt’x (Leigh) Essays : A Taiefor a Chimney Corner. &c. Edited 

by Edmund Ol lie r, Post 8v o, half-b ound, as . 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 

Crown Bvo. cloth extra, u. 6d. each ; post Bvo, lUustrated boards, ar. each. 

The Leaden Casket. T Se lf-Cond emn ed. ) That Other Person. 

Mrs* Jn llat. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, y. 6 rf. . . 

ifutchlson (W. M.).— Hints on Colt-breaklng. With 25 Illusfra* 

tions. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, y. 6d, ■ a 


flutchlson (W. M.).— Hints on Colt-breaklng. With 25 Illustra- 

dona. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, y. 6d, ■ 4 

Hydrophobia : An Account of M. Pasteur's System ; The.Technique of 

TiU MMiod. and Statlsttea. By Rhwaud Su zoit, M.B. Crwn»T0.ctothei4ra,<T. , 

Impressions (The) of Aureole. Post 8vo, cloth, 2 s. 6d. ^ 

ind oor Paupers. By Omb op Them. Crown 8vo, if. ; cloth, is. 6i.' ; 

Inman (Herbert) and Hartley Aspden.— The Tear ot Kale^ 

, Crown Bvo, doth, gilt top, 62. 

In Memorligrh: Verses for every • Day m the Year. Selected and 

arranged by LUCY RfibLBY. Small square Bvo. cloth, ti. 6 rf, net ; leather, y. 6 rf. ne t. 

Innkeeper’s Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler’s Manual. 

ByJ. TrHVOR>DAVIBS. A New Edition. Crown Bvo, cloth, ar. 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs Tf. Collected and Edited by A. 

Pbrcbval Craves. Post Bvo, cloth Hmp, w.bA • • - ---- 

Irving (Sir Henry) : A Record of over Twenty Years at tbe Lyceum. 

B» WKCy PiTaCHRALP. yHhPoitnR. Cwwn^ft cloth. w.*A . y , 

James (C. T. C,). — A Rompnee of the Queen’j; ****^‘^’^’ 
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Japp (Alex. H., H..D.).-Dramatic Piptcrei; &c. Cr. Svo, cloth, y . 


Jefferies (Richard), Books by. Crown 8^a), buckram, 6f. each ; post 

8vOb dotbllinp,8j,6<f. «Bcb. ^ 

NatiiM Londone I 

Th« Ute of tlM Fltldle Crown 8vo« buckram. Ar. ; pott Svo, cloth, gUt top. sr, net; leath^, ^tt 

•dm ar. net. 

Vhn Bulttiy otRlohwd Jdffarlnie By Sir Walter bbsant. With i Fbotoeraph Portrait. 
Crown Svo. cloth extra, Ar. * 




CarlORifciM of Cvltlelnme Post Svo, cloth finip, ar. ^ . , .. . . 

Lord Ttnnysoii l A Biographical Sketch. With Portrait, Post Svo, cloth, ii. 



Jesse (Edward) e— Scenes and Occupations of a Country Life, 
loues (Wllllanie P.S.A.L Works by. Cr. Svo, cl. extra. 35. 6d. each. 

klioricl^Tsg^dary.and With llundreds oflUustrallonA 


Jonson’s (Ben) Woriks. With" Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 

e ^graphl^ Memoir by WILLIAM GIFFORD. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three VoU. 
crown Svo, cloth extra, sr. Ad. eaehu rr * 

lAdenfiifs Tfi^Comnlete Works of. Translated by Whiston, Con- 

tainSg 'The Antiquities of the Jews* and 'The Wars of the Jews,' With js Illusttatlons and Maps. 
Two Vols., demy Svo, half-cloth, lar. Arf. . , . ■■■ 

(Rb^).-Peficll and Palette ; Chapters on Art and Artists. 

and FiSions: Hnmorou“s 



... 
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l.eys (John K.), Novels by. . v ^ 

Th# rost 9yo, picture bd s., | A Sof Tftftiptatto il i Cr, 8yOi c lo th, gilt top, 

Ulbum (Adam).— A Tragedy In Marble. Crown Svo.cioth, 35 . 64 ; 
Lindsay (Harry, Author of ‘Methodist Idylls’), Novels by. 

Crown 8to, doth. 31 . 6 d, each. 

Rhoda Robartf# | Th a Ja cobite : A Ro mance of the Conspiracy of * The Forty. 

Crown 8vO| cloth. eiU ton, 6j, each. 

Jadah Pytcrott, Parttan. I The Ktopy of Leah , 


Linton (B. Lynn), Works by. . 

An OctaYa of Fpianda. Cro wn «vo, doth, y. 6d . 

Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, v, (ai. each ; po.il 3vo, illiistrated hoards, w. each. 

PatPteta Kamball. J lone. | Under which Lord? With is Tllu<itrattoni. 

The Atonement of Learn Oundei. * My Love! * | Sowliid the Wind. 

The World Well Loot. With xs lllusts. Paston Carew. Millionaire and Miser. 

The One Too Many. I Dulcle Everton. | With a Silken Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family. 


Post 8 vo, cloth limp. a.r. 6 rf. each. 

WitOh Stories. I Oureelvest Essays on 111 omen. 

Freeehoottnd : Extracts from the Works of Mm. Lynn Linton. 



Interludes and Undertones; opj 




iw. €ai.h« 
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McCarthy (Justin Huntly), Works by. • 

■ » fSSSSS? AssemUy, i789-9i). Four VoU., demy Svo. cloth, i 

» Of the Hlatov^ of Itelanda Crown. Bvo, is, t cloth, u. 6d. 

iNland Siaeo tho Union l Sk etches of Irish History, 1798.1 886, Crown fro, doth, hr, 

Hafla in litfadon 1 Poems. Small 8^. gold doth, y. 6rf. 

picture cover, m, ; cloth Urap, w. m, . 

Episode. Crown 8vo, picture cover, ir. \ 

V 41 ^ SketA. Crown Svo, picture cover, ts. j doth Ump, ir. 6d, • 

RoniMCfc Crown Svo, picture cover, u. ; doth limp, ir. 6A 

A Condon Legend, Crown Svo, cloth, 3r. 6 rf. 

Tho Royal CnrintonheF, Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6A 

MacDonald (Oeorge, LL.D.), Books by. 

Works of Fancy and Imagination, Ten Vols., 161110, cloth, gilt edges. In cloth case, air. ; or 
.. . Ill® Volumes may be had separately, in Crolier cloth, at ss, 6i. each, 

Vol. I, Within and Without.— tur Hidurn Lihr. 

11 . Thb Disci RLE.— Thu (;osprl women.— book or sonnets.— Organ Songs. 

,• 111 . Violin Songs.— songs op the days and Nights.— A book of dkuaus.— Roadside 
POEMS.— Forms for children. 

IV. PARABLES.— Ballads.— scotch songs. 

M V. & VI. Phantastes : A Faerie Romance. | Vol. VII. THE PORTENT. 

„ VIII. The Light Princess.— Thr giant’s Urart.- shadows. 

„ IX. CROSS PURPOSnS.— THE GOLDEN KEY.— THE CAR ASOVN. -LITTLE DAYLIGHT. 

M X. tub Cruel paintkr.— thr Wow o' ki wen.— the castle.— The broken swords. 
—The gray Wolf. — Uncle Co rnelius. 

Poatieal Works of Gsords Maobonald, Collected and Arranged by the Author, Two Vois. 
crown Svo, buckram, xur. 

A Thraefoid Cord, Edited by Geqr gh MacDonald. Post 8vo, cloth, $1, 

Phantastes s A t'aerie Romance. With 25 Illustrations by J. BELL. Crown Svo, cloth extra, jr. 6if. 
Hoathor and Snow : A Novel. Crown Svo, clulh extra, 3^. 6</. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, vs. 

Lilit h I A Romance. SECOND Edition. C rown Svo, clMh extra, 

Machray (Robert).— A Blow ovw~the'’Heart. Crown Svo, cloth, 

gilt top, 6 j. . 

Maclise Portrait Gallery (fheronflustrlous Literary Charac- 

torsi 65 Portraits by Daniel Maclise; with Memoirs— Biographical, Critical, Biblingraiihiiai, 
and Anecdotal— illustrative of the [.iterature of Uie former half of the Present Century, by WILLIAM 
BATiiS, B.A. Cr own Svo, c loth extra, y. 6ii . 

Macquoid (Mrs.), Works~by. Square Svo, cloth extra, 6*. each. 

In the Ardannas. With 50 Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 

PlGtur,is and Lagands from Normandy and Brittany. 34 Illusts. by r. R. Macquoid. 
Through Normandy. With qa Illustrations by 
About Yorkshire, Wii 


_ . With qa Illustrations by T. R. MACQUOID, and a Map. 
With 67 lliustrations by T. R. Macquoid. 


Maaiclan’s Own Book, The; Performances with Eggs, Hats, &c. 

Edited b y W . H. CrBMRR. With aoo Illustra tions . Crown Svo , cl oth extr a, 4J. 6rf. 

Mas;lc Lantern t The, and its Management : Including full Practical 

Directions. By T. C. IIHP WOK TH. With re Illustration s. Crown Svo. is. ; clo th, rj. 6d, 

Mazna Cliarta: An Exact Facsimile of the driginal in the British 

Museum, 3 feet by a feet, with Anns and Seals emblazoned in Co ld and Co l ours, SJ» . . 

Mallory (Sir Thomas). — Mort d’ Arthur; The Stories of King 

Arthur and of the Knights of Hit Round Table, (A Selection.) Edited by B. MONTGOMERIE Ran- 
KING. Post Sv o. cloth limp, ts. ■ - 

Mallock (W. H.), Works by. 

The New Republic. Post Svo, cloth, 31. 6rf.; picture bo^s, ax. , -j 
The New Paul #nd Vlr fll"**! Positivisin on an Idand. P ost Svo, cloth, ts. 6d. 

w«m.. s.n.a ito. Mtc hment, to. I 1 . Uf W ort h Lliite <T_Crow|i^M^h^. fa. 

Marg^ueritte (Paul and Victor) t — ^The Disaster. Translated by 

FREDERIC lees. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 6<f. ^ — ... 

Marlowe’S Works. Including his Translations. Edited, with Notes 


"wd fntndudons. Uy Colond CUlwiNCH^._CrojmJwf!2* ^5^ 

MUM (PllKh).-A S.I. ot tK. CI.IW W.tl, 5 iu»=- 


Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6x. 

From the Text of William Gifford. 

Crown gro, doth .itri, y. 6A 


Ma58lnger*A Plays. 

by CoL CUNNINGHAM. Crown UTO, o -n „ 

Matthews (Brander).-r^ret of the Sea, &c. Post 8vo, lUns- 

titM boards, ax. ; cloth limp, ax. ■ . 



•I ViMiSi 


rva, • ■- a 

OiSSSw, cIMh. A DMiMir Me* WSMImi. 





Merlvale (Hernian).*-Bar, Stage* and Platform: Autobiographic 

Me mories. W ith a Port rait. Cro wn 8vo , cloth , gtlt top« 6s. 

Mexican Mustang (On a), through Tei^ to the Rio Giande. By 

A. E. SWHRT and J. ARMOY KNOX. With 86 5 Illustrations. Crpyn B v o, clot h extra, 71. 6d, 

Miller (Mrs. P. Fenwick).— Physiology for the Vbung ; or, The 

H ouse Of Life. Wiih ninnerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth Unip, ax. 6.< 

Milton (J. L.), Works by. Post 8vo, ir. each ; cloth, is, 6d. each. 

The Hygiene of the Bkln. With Directioasfor Dhst, Soaps, Baths, Wines, Ac. 

The Bath la Dleemiee of the Bkln. 

The Lawe of Ltfee and thelg Belatloa to Dteeaeee of the Bktn. 

Minto (Wm.).— Was She Qood or Bad? Crown 8vo, cloth, it. 6d. ' 
Mitchell demand), Novels by. 

The Lent Bta« Raih« with 8 illustrations by WORmaw I I. HARDY. Crawn 8vo, Sf. 6d, 


Clown tvo, doth, gUt tw, 6s. each. 

Only a mgieFe 1 The Belf oyte of Onlbea. 

Crown 8vo. picture cloth, Sat backs, as. each. 

„ I The Temple Of Death. | Toward! the Btenial Bnow i. - 

MTtford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 s. 6 d. eachl 

The Goa •Runner : A Romance of Zuluhnd. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY L. WOOD. 
Renehaw FannlnjTe Quest, With a Frontispiece by STANLEY L. WOOD. 

The Triumph of Hilary Biac hlan d# 


Crown 8vo. cloth. $s. 6d. each | picture cloth, flat backs, as. each. 

The Luek of Gerard Rlddeley. 

T he Klag*e Aeeegal* With Sii full-page Illustrations by STANLEY L. WOOD, 

Mblesworth (Mrs.).— Hathercourt Rectory. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

- y- ; post 8vo, nhistrated boards, as. 

Moncrieff (W. D. Scott-).— The Abdication: An Historical Drama. 

Wlh S««l Etchina tqr JOHN FRTTIB, W. Q. ORCHARDSUN, J. MACWHIRTEX. COLIN IIUNTEK, 
K. Macbeth and tom Graham, imperial 4 to, buckram, 2 t.r. 
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lliirniy (D, ChrisUe) and Henry Herman, Novels by. • 

ans ^2* ***“• **• ** •**•*> Ulustflited boinls, v. 

g^^.^avaUav Batama. i xii« Biahona' Bibia.^^ 

u ^ Joiia a’ a AHaa, are. WM i Ittuitratloia by A. Fokbs'I’ieB wd O. NiMLBT. 

Murray (Henry), Novels by." 

A Om e of Bluffa L A Song ot^Slzponeo* t 

N ewbolt (Ha),— Taken from the En emy," Post SVo, icathereUe, ft. 
Nlsbet (Hume) I Books by. 

Upa* Crown 8vo, cloth eitra, y, 6af. ; post 8vo. Illustrated boards, ai. 

Dfa Barnavd SfU VlncenCa Pos t Svo, illustrated bwir ds, 2 s, 

t tt Apta With ai I llu strations. C rown 8vo. clotlt extra, ax. 6<^. 

Norris (W. E.), Novels by. CrownTro, cloth, 3s. eiTeacETpost 'avo? 

mcturo boards, ar.iach, » ir » 

Bunt Ann*Ba _J| Billy Bnllew# With a rrontlspiece by F. U, TOWNSKNO. 

Mian Y/entWOPth*! Ida n, Crown 8vo,“ciotli^ 3 i. oir. 

Ohnet (Georges) I Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

• Doctor Bamoau. I _ A Laot Lovo. 

A Walrd OIU. cloth, 31. 6d. ; post 8 vo 7 plctiire boards, 21, 

Tran slated by F. R qthwell. C rown Bvo, cloth, y. M. 

Ollphant (Mrs.)i Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each, 
*ha Prlmrosa Path. | Whltc ladlen. | The Graateat Helresa In England. 
T he So rcar naa. Crow n Svo, doth, y,6J, 

O’Shaughnessy (Arthur), ^oems by : 

^ ... Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6rf. each. 

Mttslo and Moonlight. j Bon gs of a Workar, 

.... D> y Olt FranoOt Crown 8vo. cl oth extra, lo j. 6A 

Ouida, Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. ca.; post 8vo. illust. bds,, 25. ea. 


Held In Bondage. A Dog of Flandert. Ii 

Trlcotrln. Pasoarel. | Signa. B 

Strathmore. | Ghandoa. Two Wooden Bhoea. F 

CeoU Cutlematne'a Gage In a WlnUr City. P 

Under Two Flags. Ariadne. 1 Friendahlp. G 

Puekt I Idaila. A ViUade Commune. T 

Folle*Farlne. M oths . 1 Plpl strello. S 

Popular KditTons, medium 8vo, 6 (f, each. 
Under Tve Flags, t Moths. | Held In Bondage. | Puck. 


J Wai 
Byrlln. 


In Maremma. J Wanda. 
Blmbl. I Syrllii. 
Frescoes. | uthniar. 
Princess KapratJ.ic, 
Gullderoy. t llulUno. 
Two Oilendcra. 

Santa Barbara. 

)!• 

u I Btrathmore. 


The Watere of Bdera. Crown Uvo, doth, y, 6ti, ; picture cloth, flat bach, cr. 

Wisdom. Wit, and Pathos, selected from the Works of OUiIM by F. bVi^NEY MORRIS. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, sr.— C heap Edition, illustrated boards, 2S, 


Palmer (W. T.).— Lake-Country Rambles. With a Frontispiece, 

Crown 8yo, linen, gilt top^6j^ 

Pandurang Hari; l)r, Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Preface by Sir 

BaRTLB FrhrB. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ar. 




i« CHAtTO 4 WiNPUS, P«bltohf» in St Mftia’t Ub«. Uadoa, V.C. 

Paml*8 Provloclal , tetters* A Mew Translation, with HistoricaL, 

IntiodyetloaMiaNetMbyT.afCaia.ftR ' J j 

PauI (Marnret A.)**^entle and Simple. Crown 8vo, cloth, wife' 

gronri5 P»«ca by Hauw PatkkSON, y. &I. ; pott Sto, Uiustiated boards, if, 

n . . (Captain B. : '* Brookaby The Best of the 

Plain niustratfoni by JOHN Sturcess. Royal Hvo, cloth. [Snmiy, 

Post 8vOf cloth, 25 . ca. 


Pennell* Elmhirst 

■ With Coloured and f win Iimawwwuw wjr 

Parnell (He Cholniondeley)p Works by, 

Puck on PtgMaa. With lUustratloni. 

Pegaoiia Ro-Saddiod. With Ten full 
Tha Mnsea ot Mayfair > Vera de S 


jattonsbyG. DU MAUKIBIU 

ltfte« Selected by H. C. PENNELL. 


Phelps (Be Stuart), Works by* Post Svo,. cloth, is. 6f(. each* 

An Old Maid’s Pavadlss. I Burglar s In Paradlss# 

BsS^nd ths Oates* Post Bto. picture cover, ir, ; cloth, ix. 6/f. 

. —*^9 * Fisher man. Illustrated by C. W. Reed. Crown 8vo, cloth, ix. Cd. 

Phil May’s Skeitoh-Book. Containing 54 Humorous Cartoons. Crown 

fol io, cloth, ax. 6d. ^ 

Phiipson (Dr.T. L.), Books by. Crown 8vo, canvas, gilt tcip. 5s. each. 

Famous Vlollntsts and Fins Violins* | The Confeselons of a Viol.nlat* 

Voice an d Violin I Sketches, Anecdotes, and Reminiscences. 

Planche (J. R.), Works by. 

The Pureulvant of Arms* With six Plates and aoo Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, yx. fid. 
Bonge and Poeme* 1819-1879. with introduction by airs. MACKAHNESS. Crown fivo, cloth, fix. 

Plutarch’s Lives of liiustrious Men. With Notes and a Life of 

Plutarch by JOHN and WM. Languorne, and Portraits. Two Vols., dem y 8 vo. h.Tlf ‘cloth lox. fid. 

Poe’s (Edgar Aiian) Choice Works: Poems, Stories, Essays. 

With an Introduction by Charles Baudelaire. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3X. 6d. 

Pollock (W. H .). — The Charm, and other Drawing-room I’layfe. By 

sir WALTBR BBS ANT »nd WALTER H. POLt-OCK. AVitli 50 lllustrati oiw. Crown 8vo, cloth jilt, 6r. 

Pond (Major J. B.).— Eccentricities of Genius: Mulnuries'of 

_ FriRous Men and Women of the Platf orm a nd the Stage. With 91 Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth, lax. 

Pope’s Poetical Wor ks . Post 8vo, cloth li m p, 2s. 

Porter (John).— Kltigsciere. Edited by Byron Webber. With xp 

fuU-page and many smaller Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7X. fid. ^ 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust bds., as. each. 

Thu Romunod of a Slailoa* | Thu Boul of Countosi Advlaa. 

Crown 8vo, doth, ix. fidl each ; post Bvo, boards, ax. each. 

Outbiw and tiawmakop. 1 ChPlotlna Chard* With Fronrisplece by W Pace r* 

Mrs* Trsgaaklsf • With 8 lUustratloni by ROBERT Sauber. 


Mulma* 


Crown 8vo, doth, v. fid. each. 

Madarao Iwm* | *Ai a Watch to tha Night.* 


Price (E. C.). — Valentina. Crown 8vo. cloth, ^. td. 

Princess Olga.— Radna : A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

Pryce (Richard).— Miss Maxwell’s Affections. Crown Svo, cloth, 

mth Fro n tispiece by HAL LUDLOW, y, fid.; poet 8to, Illustrated boards, 

Proctor (Richard A.), Works by. « 

FlowoPC of iho Bfcy. With <5 illustrations. Small crown 8vo, doth eitim, «x. 6dL 
. Baay Star IiOiconc* With Star Maps for every Night In the Year. Crown 8vo, cloth, fix. 
Familiar Bdlonco Btudloc* Crown 8vo. doth extra, fix. 

Batum and Hi BycUm* With 13 Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth extra. lox. fid. 

Mystorlcc of Time and Spaoo* With numerous lllustratiens. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 8f, 

The Universe of Sane, fire. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. doth extra, fix. 

Wages and Wants of Bclence Wor k ers* Crown 8vo, ix. fid, 

RambossoslJ.).— Popular Astronomy. Translated by C. B. Pitmam. 

With IQ GelourgBiTate%and fij Woodcut lllustratlont. Down Svo, doth, 31. fid. 

Randolph (Col. O.).— Aunt Abigail Dykes. Crown 8vo, cloth , yr. 6d. 
Read (General Meredith).— Historic Studies In Vaud, Berne, 

■nd Savoy. With 31 full«page IMustratlone. Two Vols., demy Svo, doth, eSx, 

Riddell (Mrs. J.‘ H.), Novels by. 

A Hfsli Man's Daughiar* Crown Svo’, dotL gx. fid. * 

Wolrd ■SerlOS* Crown Svo, clo th ext^ ax. fid.t poet Svo, jPu Riitsd bends, ax* 


Tka UBlBhaMlod Horn 
The 
The 


Tha Mnaaol Walai’a 
I Hyatary la Pali 


Post 8vo» idastnted boards, ax. each. 

I FIST 








CHiU TTO ft WINDUS, PublUhwg, iii »t MartloU^Uat. LoadoB. W.C. J» 

?Ste 2 rf*UBRJuS’'!tomoN, compM* toSeT*Blj(ii VdttmM, mto «tw lo»« pilnw* 


Btontt. 

9 , Hard Cash. __ ^ 

> Tha GloUtev and tha Heartlu With a 
Preface by Sir WalTHR BKSANT. 

4. * It U Nevar l^oo Lata to Mand.* 
f. Tha Gouraa of Troa Lova Navav Did 
JRun Smooths Binglahaast and 
<• Doublafaca* 

1 Tha Autobiography of a Thlaf i Jack 
of all Trades; A Haro and a Uar- 
hy r t and Tha Wandarlng HahN 


Tha Doubia Uarrlaga. 

a Griffith Gaunt. 

ii! Put^^wSlalf In His Plasti 
la. A Tarrlbla Tamptation. 

13. A Blmplaton. 

14. A Woman-Hatar. ^ . 

il Tha Jilt, and other Stories; and ww 

^ Storloa of Han and othar Animals. 
Id. A Perilous SeoraL 
»7. Be adiana; and Bible Gharaatars. 


In Twenty-one Volumes, post Svo, Ulus^ated boards, ax, Gaunt. 


•It 18 Haver too Lata to Mend." 

Tha Course of True Love Never Did Run 
Smooth. ^ « 

Tha Autobiography of a Thief; Jack of 
•all TradSa ; ana Jamaa Lambert. 

Lova Me Little, Love Ma Long. 

Tha Doubia Jttarrlage. 

Tha Cloister and tha Hearth. 


Pouf Play.' I Put Yoursa 

i SKfotf T‘¥22‘W.nd..ln« H..r. 

A Womaii-Hatar. . . . 

— - •• • notes. 


vna uioister ana tna ^ r . r. t - ... „ 

Lakgh rYPK. Fink Paper Editions. PottSro, d., * 4 * Blond.^' 

Tha Clolatar and tha Hearth. 1 ‘It ia Have® Too Lata to mono. 

POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8 ro, 6 rf. each. _ , -j.-. p||^y 

•It I. never' Too X.ata to Mond.« I Tha Clrtetw iwd th. Foiuji^^^ 

PeeWomnStoai and Chrto tle Johnetone . J_HMd Ca.h. 1 Orinwa aaon^ i ^ 

Chrl.ttaJohn.ton.i WithFrontispiec*. Choicelyprintrf to ■ 

Fotf WomngtOB. Choicely printed «> El«nr * 1 ^ thto^awr. .nd 84 

in Four Vols., post *vo. with an IntrodaclioB by bit WALfba uiutAn t , ai«* • 

With an Introduction by Mra ALEXa 


half-tone 

Also in i w-. ....... r 

each Vol., buckram, jrilt top, 6 i. the setc 
Bible Charaotara. reap. 8 vo, leather ette, ix. _ 

Selections from the Works of Charles Reada. 

1 RULAND. Post avo, cloUl limp, ax. M, 


Richardson (Frank), Novels bv. 

JK 

RoblnMn Crusoe. By 1 )ai«bl Pwb». Wilt t ; UImmiiom it 

George cruikshank . .Po5t8vo.haif-d o tii,jx. — 


I ^ j. 

Woman are Strange. PMt „ & . post Bto niuitnted boards, ax. 

RSraSiTfBlb Worta^Cto^|J2;<JS*ffii^ 

_ihiF0.te!J»Mia™JtJe2*^’^^ Warriors who 

Roil of Battle Abbey, The; A of ^ 

cim.<riwiWoii«»ii»i»yv»tfc w miM»the^i ^ quww.»y , Trans* 

llosensartea (A'i.—A nand^ok^oj^*^^ .{j* 

Rowley (Hon. Hu|ii), 

w»h«to.to.to.ntogsag, — 






Saint Aubyn (Alan), Novels by. 

Crown 8to, doth ortra, v. 6 i . each : post DIustraM 

A Sallow of Trinity, with a Note by OLrVBR WENDELL HOUIBS »nf »F»;o°y«fc«* 

The Junior Doan. I The Heater of St. ^nedlot a. S® ®?5*rS5tI!5Ueo 
Ofehaf d Oamaval# 1 In t ha Faoa of tha Wofld* I Tha Tvanlatt Dlamonda# 


Fcape 8fo. cloth boards, m. 6rf. each. 

Tha Old Hald'a BvaathaavL j Modast LitUa Bara. 

Crown 8to, cloth, sr . 6d, each. or.e«tM « 

Tha Voolnd of DKaTs | A Tragic Honaymoon. I A Wownge 

Fopttuia’a Qata® I Gallantry Bowar® I Oonnia Maggla ^auaav« 

SSgyUini &i, With 8 mustrations by P^CY Tarrant. | B fra* 

Saint John (Bayle).— A Levantine Family. A New Edition. 

Crown 8fO, doth, y, 6d, 

Sala (qeorge A.).— Oasllght and Daylight. Post Svo, boards, 2?. 
Scotland Yard, Past and Present : Experiences of Thirty-seven Years. 

By Ea-ChleMnspector CavaWAGH. Post 8vo, niustrated boards, e^, ; cioth, »r. 6d, — 

Secret OutrVhe : Ona Thousand Tricks with Cards ; with Entertwn- 

Inff EapertmoiiLilBDrawliig-ffooinof *Whlte'Mag^ ByW.H.CllBlIlR. With |oo Illustrations Crowa 
8yo, cloth eatra, , 

Coontr^'^theTwM^ (OhoranuBOrten) end the Hlglilmds of Itevwta. With 
^ jii$Si*IiStSSSf*Whh^reM«S^ ^ni unSttons. Crown Ito, eloth ertre, 6r . 

Seni or (Wm.).— By Stream and Sea. Post Svo, cloth, at. 6i. 

Servant (Adeline), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6i. each. 

PndM Preteneefc I Dft Bndleotfe BEperimenfc, 

Shi icem esra for Children! Lamb*s Tales from Shakespeare. 

With ini^tloM. coloured end plain, by J. MOVR SMITH. Crown sto, doth gilt. _ 

SliAkesDeare the Boy# With Sketches of the Home and School l*ite, 

the GamM and Sports, the Manners, Custornsj and Folk-lore of the ^SJ'wssag^^S- 

XJtt^b. A New Edmon, with da IllustrMions, and an INDEX OP PLAYS AND PASSAGES RB- 
FBRBHDTg Crown Sro^ cloth ygt, y. 8g. — — ~ 

Sharp (William)s— Children of To-morrow. CrQwn 8yp, cloth, 6se 
Shelley’s (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works In Verse and Prose. 

•w u.. B usBMvGMff ouvsTh fIvh VaIb.. £ riram 8vo. cloth. V. 6(/. eacha 


A Prsotop’s WoQlnge 
aonnie Mftggin LaudWd 
jMe Dtt nbag*s jlocget*_ 

A~ New Edition. 


Fodtloal _WorkSf.<B Three Vola t 










I 


CH^TTO ft WINDUS. Publlsherj» iii St. MartiD’i Une» Uttdofl. 
hieli (M> PQ* — ^The Purple Cloud. Crown ^o, cloth, 3 s, 6 d. 




idney’s (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical' Works, including all 

“l! ArcvUju’ With Portrait, Menfotial-lniroduclion. Noit-s, &c., by the Rev. A. U. GkosART, 
D.D. T hrce Vols., y wn 8v o, doth boardsa y. o rf. each. 


Signboards; Ineir History, ir 


l^emarkable Characters. By J acob Larwood and J ohn Camdbk HOTTBN. With Coloured Frftii 
piece an d ^ Illustrations^ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 31. 6d» 

Sims (Qeorge RO, Wo As by. 


The Ring o* Bella. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, sr. each ; ptoth limp, ar. M, each. 

^ ^ Landlady. 


My Two Wlvoa. 
Tales ot To-day. 


Memoira ol .. 

Scenes troni the Show. 

, The Ton Commandmonti : Stories. 

With 60 Illustrations. ' 

Crown 8 VO, picture cover, ir. each ; clotU, ix. 6 d* each. 

The Dagonet Reelter and Roadevt Uciu>' Kcadm^s and Recitations in Prose and Versa 
selected from his own Works by GKOi^Oit R. SiMS. 

The Caae of George Candlemas. I Dagonet Dlttlea. {Vrom The f!e/eree.) 

klow the Poor Live; and Horrible London, with a Fruntispiucc by F. UARNARa 

Crown Svo, leatherette, xx. | Dagonet Dramas of the Day. Crown 8vo, ix. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3X. 6 d» each ; post 8vo, picture bo.irds, each ; cloth limp, ax. td. Cisch. 

Hary Jane*s Memoirs. 1 Mary Jano Married. 1 Rogues and Yagaboadi. 


Tinhletop's CrlmoL . 
Zeph t A Circus Story, Ac. 

Dramas of Life. 


OagoiiGt Abroad. 


Crown 8vo, clotli, 3.x. ot/. each. 

Once Upon a Christmas Time, with 8 illustrations by Charles Preen, r.I. 

In London's Heart 1 A Story ot To-day.— Also in (ticiurc cloth, lt.it back,2x I A Blind Varrll 
Without the Limelight 1 Theatrical Life us it is. I The Bmall-part Ladyt AOi 
Blo graphs of Babylbn t Life rictures of Londou’^MovInjr Scene;;. 

Sister Dora: A biography, by Margaret Lonsdale, 

Illustrations. Demy 8vo, picture cover, ; cloth, 6,f. 


With Four 


SketchIey_(Xrthur) Match in t he D a A. Post 8vo, boards, 2 ?. 
Slaiik Dictionary (The) : Etymological, Hislorical, and Anecdolal. 

Cr own 8vo, cloth extra, bx. 6 d. . . 

Smart (Hawley) r Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth 3X, W. each ; 


Beatrice and Bonediok. 
Without Love or Lic<»noe. 


'r 


ost 8vo, picture boards, ax. each. 
Long Odds. 

The Master of Rathkeily« 


The Outeldev 
The Plunger. 


Crown 8vo, doth, jx. eaclu 


I 


Racing Rubber* 


Post 8vo, picture boards, ex. 


Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3X. 6d. 

IVJ 


Smith (J. Moyr), Works by. 

The Pnnoe of ArgollB. With ijo lUubtratto.». . un. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch. With nu merous Ul uslrat io ns, Post «vo, cloth, 6t, 

SitMeTiepariila. Dewnted by Gi S. Edwards. With Portrait of 

G. H. SNAZELLR, and 65 Illustrations by C. LY A LL. Cr own 8y o, clot h, 3 r.6<^ 

SoclS^ili London.” Crown 8vo,_ii. ; cloTh, it. 6d. 

SomirsetTL^'Henry).— Songs of Adieu . "Smal l 4to Jap. vel.,6r.. 

Spalding (T. A., LlL.B0.— Elizabethan Demonology: An Essay 

* on the Beliefin the Existence of Devils. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gx. 


Sj^lght O'. W4, Novels by. ^ * . 

^ ^ Post8»o,i\lustraledboMd^ 


g h. Myrtertm of Haion Dyke. 

y Devlon. Wairf. 

Hoodwinked 

Vho addon Hoop. I Book to ^e. 
a Beraon Title. 


tx. each. 

The Loudvater Tragedy* 
Burgo'o Romance# 

X uittanoe In Tull. 

. Husband from tbeRea* 


Po«i,;57Su.hUmp. .^Weajh. 


Crown 8vo, cloUi extra, v. i6rf, Mch, 

A Beeret of the Sea. i The Grey Monk. 1 The Master ot^reiMeii 


Spenser for Children. By M, H. Towry 

by WaLTBR j. M6 RCAII. Crown 4tOt doth 


Crown 8vo, 


Sprlne (5* Squire)-— An Industrious Chevalier. 

. dyS. i jit^ jfe fHelierlt^e^lyer^rownS^^ 


levels by 

Own Sm, doth. H-M- 




CiewB BfOi doth gill lop, M. 




CinTTO 4 WINDU8, PtiblKher*. ill St flfUrtla’tJUBe, lAwdoa, W.C. U 
Swift’s (Dean) Choice Works, in Prora and Verse. With Memoir, 

- Portrait, and Ftcsimilas of the Maps in ' Gulliver's Travels.* frown 8vo, cloth, sr. td, 

4lalllY«r'a TraYfla. and A Tala of a Tub. Post bvo, half-bound, ^ ^ 

Jonathan Bwllt s A Study. By y. Churton Collin s , Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ar, 

Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours : In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 

of and in Search of a Wife. With ROWLANDSON'S Coloured lUustraiious, and Life cf the 

Author by J.C.HCrrTBN. Crown fivo, c loth ex tra, jt. 6 d, — 

Talne’^s History of English Literature. Translated by Hkn^y Jan 

Laun. Four Vola.rinuS demy Bvo, cloth boards, gor.— POPULAR Edition, Two Vols., large crown 
Svoidotheitra, »5t. - ^ 

Taylor (Bayard). — Diversions of the Echo Club; Burlesques oi 

Modem wiitenL Fost Bro, cloth Hmp. «. — 

T.vlor (TomL— Historical Dramas: ‘Jeannb Darc,' "rwixT Axk 

^ CltawSI^HB ARKWRIGHTS WlFB/ ‘ANKB BOLBYNB/ -PtOT AKU 

PASSION.’ CrowB 8vo, u. each. 

- ■ “ View of Pictur- 


r ASS luw, V^rowii o vu, la. 

t^le (Sir Richard, (i.C.S.I.).-A Bird’s-eye 

m Moufl India. With as Illustrations by the Author. Crown Bvo. clo.h, gilt 

.Z ^ r^' e Btr-jL 


gilt top, Ct. 


• eSQue ludUe Witn 3s luusiranona p y mo 

ThXckeravana : Noteslmd Anecdotes. With Coloured FrontispicM ana 

^ HmS^^Skelehec by W im-UM Makbp eacb Thack rka y. Crow i S vo. duU» 

Thames, A Ww Pictorial History of the. By A. S. Kraossb. 

With 340 lUus trations. Post avo, cloth, ir. 6 d^ ^ '■ — — 

tiiomas (Annie), Novels by. 

Ml VOVAk • a PAmnnm At I.oncll 


liUaaasaQ I - 'iw,' - T*' , « 

The Blvan’S Wbh 1 A Romance of London Society. 
Comradaa TruOi Crown 8vo. cloth, ght top, 6r. 


Crown 8to, cloth, 6d. 


s_rown ovo. ^ — 

THoi"” Nov .l»hy-, ' 

^ 0mm£% orilt tnn. Ar. each. . 


Crown Bvo, cloth, gill top, Ar. Mikuan 

Wftiiea an thB SCB tl » Tale of South Devon. I Th, Bob oI tho HoW ^ 


vnc uoum w *mw w — ■ ■ » - — — i---- — t-t'H _ -\rfITir 

Thbmson’s Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. Vi/ith 

* d^oa by ALLAN CUNNIN GHAM, end <8 raiu^onK^o^8»o.J>i^;^^un^ ^ 

thoreau: His Ufe and Alms. By H. A. Pagb. With 

end yiaw. Post 8.0 buckram, 3 f.trf; 


Intro. 


Portrait 


. KBMBLB. 

.FRASBB. 


and View, rostevo pu c kram, y . »»». — 

ifhornbury (Walter), Booto yrithEiebtiuiHttatioMiocaiountud 

trim _p^8j^ustr«cd^r^«, 

Twain’s (Mark) Books. w^rb of Mara Twain, in aa volumes (limited 

Tha Author'fl BSltlon *^.J*R 5 ®i 5 Gwat ^wL and its Dcncndenciesl. price 

to 600 Numbered Copies for In ^ Prospectus may be h«L The 

. . Set ; or. 6 d. ““S'n BY THE (Sold only in &t8.) 

UNIFORM L ^ K„ IT W RfiMBL 

Mark Twtln’i ^ 

Wha Jtaafloail ClalmRR^ With m illustrations. 

SiiS ffejS SSaatauSml. with yw h, u. w. kemblb. 


VWM. 


g g P«VrK» |T-Ai»wlinrd. end other Swriw *41 Sbetebei. 

■•rk jcwsla'b skMekM. roit SToTffiutwt*'* **• 


WttbiFraalbplic*. 


*4 CHATTO A WINDUSf Pabll8her5« in St« Martlo-i LaDCi London, 




Trollope (Anthony), Novels by. 

iM.> w Q2*”*™.e«>»J'eitt,,8i.6*eKli; posl8»Oj^BhMtr»»dboMds,«.*aeh. 

Tb« Wajr wa Uv* Nov. _ | Nr. Boavboroutfh’o VaiBUy. 

Fgohinnnn, | Mari on Fay> I Vho_JLcMd-Loa8uopBo 

^ ^ ^ Post «vo, I'Uustmed boards, aireach. 

y y * |o ^”0 Parli . I The America n S onator. | Tha Golden Lion of Oganporo, 

Trollope (Frances E.), Novels by. 

* .U. *•”*"” »»o, cloth extra, vJA each ipost 3»o, lUustrated boards, as. each, 

Lika Bhips upon the Soao I Ma b ei*a rtyogro os, I Anna Furneai* * 

Tr ollope (T. A.)» — Diamond Cu t Di amond. Post 8vo, illusi. bds., a*. 
Tytler (C. C. Fraser-).— Mistress Judith : A Novel. Crown ^o~ 

Cloth ex tra, y. 6tia ; post 8vo, Illustrated b oards, ai. 

Tytler (Sfirah), Novels by". 

Crown Bvo, cloth eirtra, 3^. 6tt each ; post 8vo, Illustrated boards, ax. each. 

Ballad Dlamondit | Tha Blackball Ghosts, ~ 


Tha Brlda'a Pass, 
Balm Mimso*a City. 


I Tha Blackball Ghosts. | 

Post 8vo, ilhi'jtrated boards, ax. each. 


I The Huguenot Famllye I Noblesse Oblige. 

"" " ** " ■ the Beast 


I Lady Bell. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3X. M. uacli. 

ftp 


I Beauty and 


What Bba Gama Through, 
Diaappaaradf 


The Meedonald Lass. With Frontispiece I fSrs. Carmiohaore Goddesses. 

Tha Wltoh-Wlfa. 1 Raohal Langton. I Bapphlra.' I A Honeymoon’s Bollpsa. 

A Young Drag on. _ 

Cltoyanna Jaoguallna. Crown 8vo, picture cloth, tlat back, ax. 

Three Man of mark. Crown 8vo , clotii, gilt top , 6x. 

upward (Allen), Nwei is by.— A C76w ii of S~traw7"Cr. 8vo, cl. 6s. 

IS** Against Owen. Crown' 8vo, cloth, 3X. 6./. j post 8vo, picture boards, ax. 

Tha Prince of Balkistan. Post 8vo. picture boards, ax. 


Vandam (Albert D.).— A Court Tragedy. With 6 Illustratioas by 

J. Barwam PAV ts. Crown g,o, cloth , y. 6 d. . _ _ ' 

Vashtl and Est her. By ‘Belie’ of The World. Cr, 8vo, cloth, y. 6d, 
Vlzetelly (Ernest A.), Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6d. eachl 

The Beorplon i A Romance of Spain. With a Frontispiece. | The Lover'S Progvasat 
WlthZolalnBnglandl AStonrofExile. With 4 Portraits. * 

A Path of Thorns. Crown 8vo, cloth, ^it toj^ 

Bluahaardt An Account of Comorre tlie Cur^d 'and GHIes de Rais; with a Summary of Tarlouf 
Tales and Traditions. With 9 Illustrations. Demy Bvo, clotli, qx. net . 


Wagner (Leopold).— Mow to (Jet on the Stage, and how to 

Bna oaa d tnara. Cro wn 8yo, ^th, o s.Sd, 

Walforii’s County Families of the United Kingdom ( 1903 ). 

Coiitalninw Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, A'C., of more than is, 000 Distinruishcid 
J* i.i-_ ^L_i_ . arent'or Presumptive, the OSices they hold or have held, their T 


Ining] 

Heads of Families, their Heirs Appai 
and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. 


Royal Bvq, cloth gilt, 50X. 


Town 
X^paritigi 


Waller ( 5 . B.).— Sebastlanl’s Secret. With 9 illusts. Crr 8vo, ci..'6t'. 
Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler, wlfth Memoirs and Noter 

by SiraASRIS Nicolas, and 61 Illustrations. Crown Bvo, cloth antique, yx, 6rf. * 

Wait Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introduction, by William 

M« RoSSBTn. With Pormlt. Crown 8vo. hand-made paper and buckram, 6fc ; 

Waiirdeh (Florence), Novels by. 

Joan, tha Curate. Crown 8vo, cloth, gx, bA, \ picture cloth, Sat back, er, 

A FMi to a Finish. Crown Bvo, cloth, ax. 6(f. 

The Heart of a Girl. Crown 6 vo , doth, g ilt top, Sx. ' \Sk9rth% 

Warman (Cy).— The Express Messenger. Crowg 8vo, cloth, 31 . 6 d. 
Warner (Chtw. Dudley).— A Roundabout Journey. Cr. 8 v o, ct. , 6s. 
Warrant to ISxeotite Charles I. A FacsimiTe, with the 59 Signatures 

and Seals. ^Printed on paper sa In. by 14 In. ax. 

I Mary * 


Warrant to Bzooii|a^Mary Quean of Bootis A Facsimile, Including Queen EUzabedi's Signa- 


ture and the Great ! 


a/. 


Wasse rmann (Ulllas). — T he Daffodilss Crown cloth, is. 6d. ^ 
Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope* 

By F, W, CORY, With Ten IHustratlons. C row n 8vo , ix. j cloth, ix, 6g, 

Webber (Byron),— Sport and Spangles. Crown Svee^'oth, as. 
Werner (A.).— C Hapcip ga’s White M an. Crowtf fvo, clot^, js. 6d. 
Weatbury (Atha).— Hhe Shadow oF flilton Pernbreok t A Ite 

sMnceor Naoilui diwaSyOiClotluir.^ 
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.Westall (William), Novels by. 

J Tvuit Monay. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6rf, ; post 8vo, fflustrate ifcboarJi. u. 


JLi a Man Bowi* 
i Har l«adyahlp'i BeofM* 


Crown 8vo, cloth. &r. each. 

Am Laok vould hawa Xta | 
The Old Banka 


The Baerad Graceantit 


A Woman Tempted Hlma 
For Hononv and Life* 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^ . 6d, each. 


For Hononv and Life* 
Her Two Mllllone. 
Two Plnehee of Snafl* 
With the Red Eatflo. 
-A Red Bridal. 


Ntdel Forteeone. 

Ben Cloi^h. | Biroh Bene. 
The Old Factory (also at 61^.) 


The Old Factory (also at 61^.) 
Bone of Belial. 

Strange Crimes. I 


The Phantom City. 
Ralph Morbreok'e Tflisl* 
A Queer Raoe. 

Red Ry vlngton* 

Roy of Roy’s Court. 


Wheelwright (E. Gray).— A Slow Awakening:. Crown 8vo, 6j. 


Whishaw (Fred.), Novels by. 

A Forbidden Mama t A Story of the Court of Catherine the Great Crown 8vo, cloth, jr. 6 d, 
Maseppa. Crown 8vo, cloth, gil t top , 6r. 

White (Gilbert).— Natural History of Selbome. Post 8vo, 25. 


Post 8V0, 25. 


-The Ancient Legends, Mystic Charms, and 

Superstinpns of Ireland ; with Sketches of the Irish Past. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 




Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), Works by 

Boienoe la Short Chaptera. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, nr. 6g. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

A Vladloatlon of Phrenology. With t*ortrait and 43 Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth extrt, ns. 6 d, 


Williamson (Mrs. P. H.).— A Child Widow. Post 8vo, bds., 25. 


Wills (C. J.), Novels hy. 

An Easy-going Follow. Crown 8yo, cloth, 31. &f. i His Dead Past. Crown 8to, doth, 6x. 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, P.R.S.E.), Works by. 

Chapters on Evolution. With 359 illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 71. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies. With illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Studies la Life and Sense. With 36 illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth. $s, 6 d. 

Common Aeoidente x How to Treat Them. With Ulustrations. Crown 8x0, u. \ cleth, if.6d» 
Qllmpsee of Nature. With 35 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 31. 6d. 


winter (John Strange), Stories by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 

ar. each ; cloth limp, as. 6d. each. 

Cavalry Life. f Re gi men tal Legends. 

Cavalry Life and Regimental Legends, Library 'Edition. Crown 8to, doth, ir. U. 

A BoldleFs Children. With 34 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, sf. 6^. 


Wissmann (Hermann von). — My Second Journey through 

Equatorial AMoa. With 93 illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth, x6s. 


Wood (H. P.), Detective Stories by. Post 8 vo, boards, 25. each. 

Th. PuMBg.r ffom Scotland | Th. UngUahinaa of tb. Bn. Cain. 


Woolley (Celia Parker).— Rachel Armstrong; or, Love and The- 

olojjy. Post 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. , 


Wright (Thomas, P.S.A.), Works by. 


CarloatUM Hlelory of the Georges 1 <ir, Annals of the House of Hanover. Compiled firom 
Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pictures, Lampoons, and Pictorial Caricatures of the Time. With 
over 300 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, jr. 6d. 


History of Caricature and of the droteaquo Ui Art* Literature* BeulptiiMa and 
Painting* Illustrated by F. W. Faikholt, F.S.A. Crown Svo, cloth, ^s. 6a, 


Wynman (Margaret).— My Flirtations. With 13 Illastratioos by 

J . Bbrnard Partridge. Post 8vo, doth limp, as. 


Zola's (Emile) Novels. Uniform Edition. Translatedvr Edited, with 

Introductions, by ERNBST A. VlZBTaLLY, Crown 8vo, cloth, sr. 6d* eara. 

Hla Elasterpteoe. I The Fat and the Thins | Btaepa 


Hla Maeterpteoe. 
The Joy of Life. 


Germinal I Uaeter and Han. 
The Honour of the Army. 
Abbe Honret'e TranegreaalOBs 
The Fortune off the Kougonis 
The Oonqueet off Plaieane. 
Tho Dram-Shop* 


The Fat and the Thin. 
Hla BxceUeney* 

The Dream. 

The Downiall. 

Doctor Paeealf 
Lourdee* I F 

Rome. I 1 

Parle. I B 


^ POPULAR Editions, medium |vo, 6 d. eadi. 

The Dram-Bhop« • [ShsrUy. 7 TheDow nMI* 

With EoIMb Ithglandt By Ernest a. Vizrtblly. With PeuAertnlta Crewn tvo* doth* ar.ei. 


IMtiUneeRs > 
Work. 

Truth. tSkardy. 


* (Lk Zancwlll)*— A Nineteenth CentursrMIrBcle. Cr.8vo.3s.G4. 
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The Golden Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. per Volume. 

Sengi for By w. c. Bennett. | Scanei of Ufo. By Edward Jbssr. 

Uyti of the Necromancers. By W. Godwin. I La Mort d' Arthur : Selections from Mallory. 
Aatoorat of the Breakfut Table. By I The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. 
OLIVHR WENDELL HOLMES. | Diversions Of the Echo Club. Bayard Tavlor 


Handy Novels. 

PaUiser's Patient. By G rant Allen 
Monte Carlo Stories. By Joan Barrktt. 
Black Spirits and White. By R. A. Cram. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth boardSf is. 6d. each. 

Seven Sleepers of Bpheins. M. E. Colbridce. 
Me Old Maid's Sweetheart. By A. St. Aubyn. 
Modest Little Sara. By Alan St. Aubyn. 



Library BoimMs of Novels, many Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth 0 Rtra, 3 S. 6d, each. 

a . * ........ gy p ^ ALLEN.-areen ai Grais. 


By MrsT ALEXANDER 

Valerie’s Pate. I Barbara. 

ALifomterest I A 

Mona's Choice. I i 


Women's WIL 


I Cost of Her Pride. 


fprlde.) T 
AMUi^ 


A Fight with Fate. 
AMd 


Jden Autumn. 
MraCxiohton'eGreditor. 
The Step-mother. 
'‘Hero. 


By M. ANDERSON.-^Othol^s^onpatto*. 
By G. WEBB APPLETON. 

ARNOLD. 

stmchoiif. 


Ba 
Phtilher 


ly BDWIN L. akwuw 
fford OoMplete. ^ 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


PJUirtla. I 'Babylon. 
Strange Stories. 

For MalmJe's Sake, 

Xn all Shades. 

The Beekoning Hand. 
Tbs Devil’s me. 

This Mortal Coil. 

The Tents of Shun. 


By 

DiABtMmer^ 

mmvheie 


The Great Taboo. 
DmaaresiTs Danghter, 
DnohoseofPowysland. 
Blood l^aL 
X. Greot's Megtorpisee. 

Healed OrdN 


VMiLBcaled 


'vten. 
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Bjr PRANK BARRBTT. 
otttonSiMdatii I V)>dcr»Blruu* 


‘^OHUUIOf.. 

r»tt«r«d for IU«. I A Wnias tlTiinen. 
TImHMNUii«Bwii«»I. IWuBlMJniUAtdl 
By * BBL.LB.'— VmMI wA Sitbar. 

By Sir W. BESANT aad J. RiCB. 

^a^^Hto^liartnoy. i wg Otlte'i Arlwnr. 

wfui Harp £A Crown. 

ThiiSonofTUean. 

Tho Qoiden Buttoxllp. 

Tho Honka of Tbolema. 


■plalii of iho Fleet. 

S o Beamy Side. 

e Oaee of Mr. Lucraft 
m Ti-afalfor « Bay. 

The Tea Yeare' Tenant. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. 


AU Bortfl ft Conditionf • 
The Captalni* Room. 

AU in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Foriter. 
trade Jack. | HolyRoie 
World Went Well Then. 
jUJldre aofGlbeoh. 
fESmanliis. 

For Faith aad Freedom. 
To CaU Her Mine. 

The Berolt of Man. 

The BeU of Bt. Fade. 


or 


Armorel of Lyonesee, 
B.Sathertne'i by Tov 
Verbena Oamelllai oc. 
The iTory Gate. 

The Rebel Quoen. 
Dreame of Avarice. 

In Deacon's Orderi. 
The Muter Oraftiman. 
The City of ReCu^o. 

A Fountain Sealed. 
The Ohauffelinj;. 

The FourUi Qeneratlon 


' The Charm. 

By AMBROSE BIERCE— In Midst of Life. 
By HAROLD UlNDLOSS.AinaUc'iJaJu. 

ByM. McD. BODKIN. 

Dora Myrl. | Shillelagh and Shamrock. 

By PAUL BOUROET.— AIlvlnsLle. 

By J« D* BRAY5H AW. — slum EilLoncttea 
By H. A. BRYDEN.^An Exiled Scot. 

By ROBERT mJCHANAN. 


Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. 

God and the Man. 
Martyrdom of MadeUne 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. 

Foxglove Manor. 

The Charlatan. 


The New Abelard. 

Matt. I Rachel Dene 
Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Llnne. 
Woman avid the Man. 
Red and White Heather. 
Lady Hllpatrlck. 
Andromeda. 


R. W. CHAMnER5.->Tbe King In Yellow. 
By J* M. CH APPLE. —The Minor Chord. 
By HALL CAINB. 

Shadow ot a Crime. | ficcmitcr. I Bob of Haear. 
By AUSTIN CLARE.-By Rbe of River. 

By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE. 

Paul FerroU. I Why Paul FerroU Rilled his Wife. 
By ANNE COATES.—Ries Diary. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 

Tha Red Sultan. ) The Burden of leabel. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Armadale. [ AfterDark. 
No Name. I Antonina 
Baill. IBIaeand 
The Dead Bece.ST 

S en of Hearts. 
Miscellanies. 
Woman in White. 
The Law and the Lady, 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Moonstone. 

Man and Wife. 

Poor MIm Finch. 

Mist or Mrs. f 


The New Magdalen, 
The Frozen Deep. 
TheTwoDestlnfei. 
'ISayNo.'. 

Little Novels. 

The Fallen Leaves. 
Jeaebel's Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 
The Evil Genius. 
The Legacy of Cain. 
A Rogue's Life. 
Blind Love. 


By MORT. & PRANCES COLLINS, 

^knpith ft Scholar. I Ton Play mo False. 

The Village Comedy. | Midnight to Midnight. 

M. J* COLQUHOUN.—Sveiy Inch Soldier. 

By HERBERT COMl^ON. 

The Ininutable Mrs. Muslngham. 

By B.H.COOPBR.-Oeoirory Heallton. 
By V. C. C0TES. -TWO Girls on a Barge, 
By C.m, <^DDOCK. 
fae ^|tw of^ttie Grevb Smoky Mountalna. 




. By MATT CRIM. 

The Adventuree of a Fklr ReboL 

By S. R. CROCKETT and others. 
TaUa of Onr Coast 

By B^. M. CROKBR. 

. Hilda, 


Diana Barrin^on. 

Frmr Pride. 

A Family Likeness. 

Pretty Him NeriUe. 

A Bird of Passage. 

Mr, Jervis. 

Village Tales. 

Some One Rise. I Juon. 

Infatuation. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDBT. 

The Bvuigelist ; or» Port Salvation. 

H. C. D A VI DSON.~Mr. Sadler's Daughtera 
By HARRY l)B WINDT. 

True Tales of Travel and Adventure. , 

By DICK DONOVAN. 


Married or Smghvr 
Two Muters. * 
TntheKlngdom of Kerry 
Interference. 

A Third Person. 
Beyond the Pole. 

Mies Bslmaine'i Fast. 
Terence. 


Tales of Terror. 
Chronicloa of Michael 
Drinevltch. (Detective. 
, Tyler Tatlock, Private 
Brodla. 


Man from Manclieeter. 

Records of Vincent Trill 
The Mystery of 
Jamaica Terrace. 

Deuon 

By RICHARD DOWLINO. 

Old Corcoran's Money. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

The Firm of Qlrdlestone. ^ 

By S. JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 

A Daughter of To-day. | Vemoa’t Aunt. 

By ANNIE BDWARDES. 
Archie Lovell. I A Pluter Saint. 

By Q. S. EDWARDS.— Enazelleparllla. 
By G. MANVILLE PENN 


Oursed by a Fortune. 
The Case of Alisa Gray. 
Comioodore Jnnk. 

The New Mistress. 
Witness to the Deed. 
The Tiger Lily. 

The White yfirgiau 
Black Blood. 

Donhlo Cunning. 


A Fluttered Dovecote. 
King of the Cattle 
Master of Ceremonies. 
Tlie Man with a Shadow 
One Maid's Mischief. 
Story of Antony Grace, 
This Man's Wife. 

In Jeopardy. Tning. 
A Woman Worth Win- 


CRBLUN. 

tk. OM IMIWU.. 


By PERCY PITZGERALD.-F»MZ,ro 
By Hod. Mr,. WALTER FORBES. 
Dumb. 

By R. B. FRANClLLON. 

One by One. | Ropes of Band. 

A Dog and hli Shadow. Jack Doyle's Daughter. 
A Real Queen. 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 

Seth’s Brother’s Wife. | The Lawton Girl. 

By GILBERT GAUL, 

AStrangeMannscript Found In a Copper Cylinder. 
By PAUL GAULOT.— The Red Shirts. 
By CHARLES GIBBON. 

Robin Gray. I The Golden Shaft. 

Loving a Dream. The Brus of Yarrow. 

Of High Degree I 

By B. GLANVILLE. 

The Lost Heiress. I The Golden Rock. 

Fair Colonist 1 Fossicker I Tales from the Veld, 
By E. J. GOODMAN. 

The Fate of Herbert Wayne. 

By Rev. S. BARING GOULD. 

Red Spider. I £s^ 

By ALPREDX^ GRACE. 

Tales of a Dying Race. 

CECIL aRlPPITH.-CorlnthU thrMiiw. 

By A. CLAVEHINQ GUNTER. 

A Florida Enobantmont. 


AWalfoftho 
A Ward of the .Golden 

Ool. StubotUe'a OHont. 

Tblee of mil end Town 


By BRET HARTE. 

hoFlaliii. I A Protog« 


Protogae of Jack 
Hamllnv. 

Clarence. 

Barker's Lnck. 

DevU't Ford, [cciiior. 
ThoOmCade of the * £x- 

, Three Partners. 

allMATown I Gabriel Conroy. 

. wfi OondoMod Novels. 
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The Piccadilly (3/6) Noviis^co^inued, 

By OWEN HALL; 

Xbe VtAck of a Btorm. I Jetsam. JV 

By C05M0 HAMILTON. 
QUmov of Impossible. ) TbroUKh a KoyhoU. 

M ' By.THOAlAS HARDY. 

UiMHr the Qreenwood Tree. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNB. 


Oarth. t Dnst. 
Ellice Quentin. 
Bebaeuan Btromi. . 
i'ort.une'iFool. 


Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter's Dl» 
appearance. 

Spectre of Camera. 


By Sir A. HELPS.*— Ivan deBtron. 

By 1. HENDERSON.— Agatha Page. 
By a. A. HENTY. 

Dorethy;! Double. | The Queen’s Oup- 
HEADON HILL.— Zambra the Deteetlve. 
By JOHN HILL.— The Common Ancestor. 

By TIGHE HOPKINS. 

'Twlxt Love and Duty. | Nugents of Carriconna. 
The Incomplete Adventurer. 1 NellHaffenden. 

VICTOR HUOO.-The Outlaw of Iceland. 

By FERGUS HUME. 

LadT Brom Nowhere. I The Millionaire Mystery 

By Mrs. HUf 

Marvel. 

A Modem f Irce. 

Lady Patty. 

A Mental Btmgglo. 

Lady Veraer’s flight 
The Red-Honse Hyitery 
The Three Graces. 

Professor’s Bnerlment 


NGERFORD. 

A Point of Conscience. 
A Malden all Forlorn. 
The Coming of Ohloe. 
Nora Creina. 

An Anxious Moment 
April's Lady. 

Peter s Wife. 

Levies. 


By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 

The Leaden Casket I Belf-Oondemned. 

That Other Peraon. | Mrs. JuUet 

By R. ASHE KING#— A Drawn Game. 
By GEORGE LAMBERT. 

The President of Boravia. 

By EDMOND LEPELLETIER. 
Madame Bans-Gene. 

By ADAM LI LBU RN« A Tragedy in Marble 
By HARRY LINDSAY. 

Rhoda Roberts. . I The Jacobite. 

By HENRY W. LUCY.— Gideon Fleyeo. 
By B. LYNN LINTON. 


Patricia Kemball. 

Under which Lord? 

* My Lover | lone. 

Paston Carew. 

Bowing the Wind. 

With a Silken Thread. 

The World Well Lost. 

By JUSTIN McCarthy 


The Atonement of Learn 
Dnndai. 

The One Too Many. 
Dulcle Everton. 

Rebel of the Paially, 

An Octave of Friends. 


A Fair Saxon. 
Unley Bochford. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 


Waterdale Nelgbbonrs. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 
Mum Misanthrope. 


Donna Quixote. 

Maid of Athens. 

The Comet of a Season. 
The Dictator. 

Red Diamonds. 

The Riddle Ring. 

The Three Disgraces. 


Mononia. 

By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY. 

A London Legend. | The Royal Christopher 

By GEORGE MACDONALD. 

Heather and SnowSi'' • | Fhantastes. 

W. H. MALLOCK.-^The New Republlo. 
P. 6t V. MARGUERITTB.-The Disaster. 
By L. T. MEADE. 

For 


A Soldier of Fortune. 

Za an Iron Grip. 

Dr. Rumsey'e Patient. 
The Voice of theOharmer 
AnAdventhress. 


On Brink of a Chasm. 
The Siren. 

The Way of a Woman. 
A Sou of Ibhmaol. 

The Blue Diamond. 


A Btnmblo by the Way. 

By LEONARD MERRICK. 

This Stage of Fools. | CyiitUa. 

By EDMUND MITiIhBLL 

fhs Lone Star Rnih. j. 


BERTRAM MITFORD. 

I The King's Assegai. 


The Gua^l^ujuinir. . 1 JMW ■ Awv£i4w. , 

LuckofQerardBldgeley.lRenshiPaBning’sQuealM 
The Triumph of HUiry Blabhland, 

By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 

Bather'oourt Rectory. 

By J. E. MUDDOCK. 

Maid Marian and Robin Hood. I Golden ZdoL 


BasCe the Jeeter. 

By D. CHRIST! 
A Life’s Atonement. 
Joseph'! Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

Old BUser's Hero. 

Val Strafe. | Hearts. 

A Model Atber. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 

The Way of the World. 


Tonng Lochlnvar. 


BobTftttin's Little Girl 
Time's Revenges. 

A Wasted Crime. 

Zh Direst Peril. 

Mq^t Despair. 
AChpthl O’ Nai's. 
Thkes In Prose A Verse 
A Race for Millions. 
This Little World. 

Hli Own Ghost. 

Church of Humanity. 


llie bX, IS’ Bible^ I Paul Jones's Allas. 

One Traveller Retomi. I 

By HUMB NISBET.~’Br.ilUp r 
By W. E. NORRIS. 

Saint Ann's. I Billy Bellelr. 

Miss Wentworth's Idea. 

By G. OHNBT. 

A Weird Gift. I Love's Depths. 

By Mrg. OLIPHANT— The Sorceress. 
By OUIDA 


Held In Bondage. 
Strathmore. [ Chandos. 
Under Two Flags. 
Zdalla. (Oago. 

Cecil Oaitlematne's 
Trieotrin. | Puck. 
Folle Parino. 

A Dog of Flanders. 
Patcarel. | Signa. 
Princeii Napraxine. 
Two Wooden Shoes. 


In a Winter City, 
Friendship. 

Moths. I Rufflno. 
Flpistrello- I Ariadne. 

A village* Commune. 
Bimbi. I Wanda. ' 
Frescoes. | Othmar. 

In Maremma. 

Byrlln. | Ouilderoy. 
Santa Barbara. 

Two Odenders. 


The Waters of Edera. 

By MARGARET A. PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 

By JAMES PAYN 


Lost Blr Massmgbord. 
The Family Scapegrace 
A County Family. 

Less Black than WeTe 
Painted. 

A Confidential Agent 
A Grape from a Thom. 
In Peril and Privation. 
Myitary of Mlrbrldge. 


The Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 

For Cash Orly. 

The Burnt hfilliou. 

The Word and the WiU. 
Sunny Stories. 

A Trying Patient. 

A Modern Dick Whit 
tington. 


High Spirits. [By Proxy. ' 

By WILL PAYNE— Jerry tho Dreamer. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRABD. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. Jlg;s.Tr6gaBkiss. 
Christina Chard. TNwKtuspMadains Izaa. 
■ As a Watch in the Night,' 

By e. C. PRICE— Talaittju. 

By RICHARD PRYCR.. 

Mtai Uu«.ir. AffacUon.. 

By CHARLES RBADB. 
p.r ■ ■ — — ‘ 


Woffington ; end 
Christie Johnstone. 

Hard each. 

Cloister A the Hearth. 

Never Too Late to Mend 
The Course of True 
• Love ; and Single- 
heart A Doubleface. 

Autobiography of a 
Thief; Jack of all 
Tiitdes A Hero and 
a Martyr; and Tho 
Waadeiing Heir. 1 Characters. 

By PRANKJKICIIARDSON. 

The Man who Lost HlrPast. 

By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 

Weivi StorieiL | A Rich Man's Dau^lWI 


Griffith Gaunt. 

Love Little, Love Long, 
Tho Double MarriageT 
Foul Play. 

Put T'rsel^ His Place 
A Terrible Temptation. 
ASimploton. 

A Woman-Hater. 

The Jilt. A otherStorlosi 
A Good Stories of Man. 
A Perllons Secret. 
Beadiana; and Bihlt 
Characters. 
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(hS PiCOADlLLY b/6) MOVBLS— 

J Bv AMBLIB RIVBS. 
arbm Dmg . I IfirieL 


unm liemf . mneL 

By P. W. ROBINSON, 
lit Bmdf of Joftleo. I Wonan in tbo Dark. 
3y ALBERT ROSS..A flngar PrlneoM. 
u RUNCIMAN.— Bklppan and BboUbacki. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
onnd tbo Oalloy-PIro. i My Bklpmato Louiio. 


onnd tbo Oalloy-FIro. 
atboiaddloWatch. 
ji tbo Zb’k'ilo Hoad 
!,VoyagototboOapo. 
ook for tbo Hammock, 
ifjitomf *Oeoaa Btar* 
may Harlowo. 


My Bklpmato Louiio. 
Amno onWido Wide Boa. 
Tbo Fhaatom Death. 
MHo tboMau? 

Oood Bblp ‘Mohock.* 
Tbo Convict Skip. 
Heart of Oak. 

, Tbo Tale of the Ton. 


id bio Own Maitor. 
lailaatry Bower. ^ 


I A Froetor'i Wooing. 
FortoBO*! Oato. 


may Harlowo. I Heart of Oak. 

A Ocean TT^dy. I Tbo Tale of the Ton. 
^Tklo of Two TnnaoTi. Tbo Lait Bntry. 

The Death Bblp. 

By DORA RUSSELL—Drlftof Fato. 
waURBBRT RUSSELL. Tmo Bluo. 
lAYLB ST. JOHN.— A Lovaatlno Foraily. 

By ADELINE SERGEANT. 

)r. BadicotYt Bxperiment. 

?ader Faleo Pretoncea 

)y M. P. 5HIBL.*-ThoPnnlo01oiid. 

By GEOROB R. SIMS. ^ 
lagonot Abroad. In London'! Heart. , 

)neo Upon aObxlftmM Mary Jaae'a Memolri. 

Tino. Mary Jane Married, 

litbont tbo Umellght. Tbo Bmall-part Udy. 
^ognoo and Tagabonda. A Blind Marriage. 

Biograpbe of Babyloa. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 
iVitbont Lovo or Uconeo. I The Outsider, 
ihe MasUr of BatbkoUy. Beatrice A Benedick, 
^ag Odda. A Racing Rubber. 

By J.MOYR SMITH. 

Tbo Prince of ArgOlio. 

By T. W. SPEIGHT. 

^ Bocrot of ibo Boa A Miirion of the Moon, 

fbt Oroy Monk. Bocrot Wyvom Towon. 

?he Muter of Tronaaeo Vbn poom of BWa 
? bt Wob of Fato. Ao it WM Written 
iht Btrango Bnorionooi of Mr. Verscboylo. 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 

I FoUow of Trinity. I TboT^UUDiamondg. 
ibo Junior Doan. I Tim of May. 

lutor of Bt.Bonodiet'1. | A Tragio Koneymoom 


TROLLOF 
Bcarboroagb'i 
Tbo lAnd-lM 

►E 

1 F 
gu 

. 

amlly 

ers. 


6u 


lininiili 


TWAIN. 
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CHBAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Post 8vO| illoBtratad boardgi as. each. 

By ARTEMUS WARD. By GRANT ALLEN. 

^ - ‘ FbUiitia. I Babylon.! Dumaroiq'o Daughter. 


By ARTEMUS WAKU. 
!^ttmni WM Oomploto. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
;3ald.Wifo.orWldlwt | a Ufo btoroii 
iUad Fato. 

Yalorto’a Palo. I By Woman'o Wll. 

By B. LESTER ARNO|LP. 
^atborb«ntclaiu 


itrann Btorloi. 

For lAimio's Bake. 
In all Bbadoa 
Tbo BoekenlniHaad. 
The DcvU’iDTeY 
ThoTotttiof Bbpm 
Tbi DroatTafiSr 


Duebou of Fowyiland. 
Blood Royoi fpieco. 
Ivan Qroot'a Mutor- 
Tbo ScallywM. 
TblsMoriMML 
At Market Talno. 
DndorBealtd Ordtrs 
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Two-Shillino 

BY PRANK BARRBTT. 
Fettorid for Lift. 1 Found Onltty. 


Littli Lndj tintoa. 

Between Idfe * Death. 

Bin of Olga Zaimlleh. 

FoUF ICorriaoB. 

Uent. Bamahai. 

Honest Davie. 

A Prodigal’e Frogren. 

By Sir W. BBSANT and J. RICB. 


A BeooUlng Vengeanee. 
For Love andKononr* 
John Ford. Ac. 

Woman or IronBraeoti 
The Hardint BcaadaL 
A Billing Witneu. 


Bea^MonevMbrtthoj 
to Little Girl. 

With Haip and Crown. 
This Bon of Vuloan. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
The Monki of Thelema. 


By Oella'i Arbow. 
Chaplain of the Fleet 
The Beamy Bide. 

The Caie of Hr. Lnoraft 
In Traflalgar'i Bay. 

The Ten Yeari* Tenant 


By Sir WALTER BBSANT. 


All Bora and Condl- 
tioni of Men. 

The Captalni' Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy FontCr. 

Uncle Jack. 

The World Went Very 
WeUThen. 

Children of Gibeon. 
Herr Fanlni. 

For Faith and Freedom. 
ToCaUHerBlne. 

The Baiter Craftsman. 


TheBeUof StPanl'a. 
The Holy Rose. 
Armorel of Lyoneiee. 
8.Satherine'i by Tower 
Verbena CamolUa Bte- 
phanotli. 

The Ivory Gate. 

The Rebel Qneen. 
Beyond the Dreams of 
Avarice. 

The Revolt of Ban. 

In Deacon's Orders. 

The City of Refhge. 


By AMBROSE B1BRCB< 

XnthoBl&tof Life. 

By FREDERICK BOYLE. 

Camp Rotes. I Chronioltt of Ro<man's 

Bavage Life. I Land. 

BY BRET HARTB. 


Californian Btoilei. 
Gabriel Conroy. 

Lnck of Roaring Camp. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 


Flip. J ManUa. 

A Phyllis of the Sierras. 
AWaif of the Plains. 
Ward of Golden Gate. 


By ROBBRT BUCHANAN. 


The Martyrdom of BOi 
deline. 

The Kew Abelard. 

The Heir of Llnne. 
Woman and the Man. 
Rachel Dene. I Matt 
LadyKUpatrick. 


Shadow of the Bword. 

A Child of Natnre. 

God and the Baa. 

Love Be for Ever. 

Fogglove Manor. 

TheBaater of the Mine. 

Annan Water. 

By BUCHANAN and MURRAY. 

The (marlatan. 

By HALL CAINE. 

The Shadow of aCrIme. I The Deemster. 

A Bon of Bagar. | 

By CommBnder CAMERON. 

The Omise of the *Blaok Prince.' 

By HAYDEN CARRUTH. 

The Adventnrei of Jones. 

By AUSTIN CLARB 

For the Love of a Lam. 

By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVB. 

Paul FerroU. 

Why Panl FerroU Rilled hli Wife. 

By MACLARBN COBBAN. 
The Onro of Bonlr. | The Red Bnltan. 
By WILKIB^COLLINS. 


Armadale. | AfterDark. 
No Rome. 

Antonina. 


Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret 
Gneen of Hearts. 
KiuorBrs.f 
The New BMdalen. 
The Froien Deep. 

The Lawaad the Lady 
The TwoDestiniet 
The Hainted Hotel 
A Regie s Lift. 


My Miscellanlai. 

The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone, 

Man and Wife. 

Poor Miss Finch. 

The Fallen Leaves. 
Jesebel's Daughter^ 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 
*lB^Ror 
The Ml Gening. 
UttimovelB. 


... allston coluns. 

Th. Bw SlnUtw. 

By MORT. A PRANCES COI.UI^S. 


tweet Anne Page. 
Tranamlgratlon. 

From tolnlght to Mid- 
night 

A Fight ^th Fortnne. 


Bwoet and Twenty. 

The Village Comedy, 
Ton Play me False. 
Blacksmith and Scholar 
Frances. 


By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 

Btwj Inon . Beldier. 

^ c. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

The Prophet of the Great Bmcky Miw^n^inf , 

.... . matt CRIM. 

The Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 

By H. N. CRBLLIN.-Talesof the Caliph. 

By B. M. CROKER. 

Pretty Hiss Neville. Village Tales and Jangle 

Diana Barrington. Tragedies. 

'To Lot' Two Hasten. 

A Bird of Passage. Mr. Jervis. 

Proper Pride. The Real Lad.v>**^''*te' 

A Family Llkeneii. Maivied or Single t 
A Thii‘a Person. Interference. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

The Evangelist ; or, Fort Salvation. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 

In the Grip of the Law. 
From Information Rf> 
ceived. 

Tracked to Doom. 

Unk by Link 
Buipiclon Aroniedi 
Riddles Read. 




The Man-Hunter. 

Tracked and Taken. 

CanghtatLaitl 
Wanted I 

Who Poiionod Hotty 
Dnncan T 

Man from Manchester. 

A Detective's Triumphs 
The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. 

The Ohronicles of Miehaol Danevltch. 

By Mrs. ANNIE EDWAROESb 

A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 

By EDWARD EOaLESTON. 
Roxy. 

By a. MANVILLE PENN. 

The New Mittrese. I The Tiger Lilv. 

Witneia to the DeeA | The White Virgin. 

By PERCY FITZQERALD 


Second Mrs. Tlllotaon. 
Seventy •flve Brooke 
Street. 

The Lady of Brantomt 


Bella Donna. 

Never Forgotten. 

FoUy. 

Fatal Eero. 

By P. FITZQERALD and others. 

Btrang 0 Secrets. 

By R. B. PRANCILLON. 

Olympia. King or XnayeT 

One by One. Romances of the Law. 

A Real Qneen. Ropes of Baud. 

Qnoon Gophetna. A Dog and bis Shadow 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 

Beth's Brother's Wlfe.^kffil^^wton Girl. 

r BARTLI 

Pandurang Harl. 

By GILBERT QAUL. 

A Strange Manuscript. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 

Robin Gray. 


Sir DARTLE PRERB. 


Fancy Free. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What wiU World Bayt 
In Love and War. 

For the King. 

In pastures Green. 

Qneen of the Meadow. 

A Heart's Problem. 

The Dead Heart. 

^WILLIAM GILBERT. 

^““iSrBRNBST GLANVILLB. 
Tho Lost Hsiroii. ft | TBo Foiiickor. 
AFairOoloniil . _ 

By Rev. 8. BARING GOULD 
RodSiG^or. I ^rti 


In Honour Bound. 
Flower of the Foreil 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
Tho Golden Shaft. 

Of High Degree. 

By Mead and Stream. 
Loving a pream. 

A Hard Knot. 

Heart's Delight. 
Blood-Money. 
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)two>Shilumo Novtta—eontiniud, 

) By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
ETtry-day Piipan. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 
Vader tlit Snwweod Ttn. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


flATth. 

EUlcfl Quantin. 
Fortmio’i FooL 
Min Oadogna. 
Babaitlaa Stroma. 

Dtttt. 


Bofttrlz Bandolpta. 
IiOVi'^r a Name. 
&Tid Poindexter's Dis- 
appearance, 
fbo Bpecua of the 
Camera. 

By Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 

t«M d* Biron. 

By a. A. HBNTY. 

EnjabtlM Jvgglw. 

By HBADON HILL. 

Sambr. tlw OetacUv., 

By JOHN HILL. 

Tr.H0B Falony. 

By Mrs. CASHEL KOBY. 

ybe£«TW'aCr<i.d. 

By Mrs. OBOROB HOOPER. 

Xb. Eom« of Kaby. 

By Mrs. HUNOERFORD. 


A Malden all Forlorn. 
In Durance Yilo. 
Moirel. 

A Mental Btrugylo. 

A Modern Circe. 
Aiiril's Lady. 

Peter^s Wife. 


Lady 7e] 
Tneked-! 


Yemer's Flight. 

ed-Hottse Mysteiy 

The Three Gracei. 
Unsatisfactory Lover. 
Lady Patty. 

Nora Creina. 

Professor's Experiment. 


By Mfs. ALFRED HUNT. 

That Other Person. I The Leaden Casket. 

Belf-Oondenmed. I 

By MARK KERSHAW. 

Colonial Pacts and Fictions. 

By R. A5HB KINO. 

A Drawn Game. I Passion’s Slave. 

’The Wearing Ol the BeU Barry. 

Greea.' I 

By EDMOND LBPBLLBTIER 

Madame Sans-Oene. 

By JOHN LEYS. 

The Lindsays. 

By E. LYNN LINTON 


?atrlcia KemhalL 
k'he World Well Lost. 

Under which LordT 
Easton Carew. 

My Love!' 
lone. ^ 

Ylth a Silken Thread. 

By LUCY. 

Gideon rieyce.' 

By JUSTIN McCarthy. 


The Atonement of Learn 
Dundas. 

Rebel of the Family. 
Bowing the Wind. 

The One Too Many. 
Dulcie Bverton. 


Donna Quixote. 

Maid of Athens. 

The Comet of a Season. 
The Dictator. 

Bed Diamonds. 

The Riddle Bing. 


Sear Lady Disdain. 

Yaterdale Neighbours. 

!ly Enemy’s Daughter 
i Fair Saxon. , 
dnley Rochford. 
disi Misanthropi 
lamlola 

By HUGH MACCOLL. 

dr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet. 

By QEOROe MACDONALD, 

leather and Snow. 

By AQNB5 MACDONBLL. 

juahor Cbnslns. 

^ W. n. MALLOCK. 

!ho Now Mpnbllo.^ 

By BRANinSR BIATTHBWS. 

^ Boorot of tho Boa. 

By L. T. MBADB. 

>|tldlWtfPiltlli. 


«y LEONARD MERRICK. 

The Man who wae Good. 

By Mrs. MOLBSWORTH. 
Hathorconrt Rectory. 

By J. B. MUDDOCK. w 
StorlesWetrd and Won- 1 Prom tho Bosom or the 
deriul. I Deep. 

The Dead Blan's Secret. 1 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


A Bit Of Human Nature 
First Person Singular. 
Bob Martin's Llt&eGlr I 
Time's Revenges. 

A Wasted Crime. 

In Direst Peril. 

Mount Despair. 

A Oapfnl 0 ’ Hails 


A Model Father. 

Joseph's Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

Vai Strange. 1 Hearts. 

Old Blazer’s Hero. 

TneWayof the World 
Cynic Fortune. 

A Life’s Atonement. 

By the Gate of the Sea. i 

By MURRAY and HERMAN. 

One Traveller Returns. I The Dlahops' Bible. 

Paul Jones's Allas. t 

By HUAIE NISBBT. 

Bail Up r I Dr.Bernard8t.Ylncfnl 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

Saint Ann’a IBlUyBellew. 

By GBOROES OHNET. 

Dr. Runeau. | A Weird Gift 

A Last Love. | 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

Whlteladiee. | The Greatest Htliess ii 

Tho Primrose Path. | England. 

By OUIDA. 


Reid in Bondage. 
Strathmore. 

Cbandoe. 

Xdalla. 

Under Two Flags. 

Cecil CaetlemalBoeGafo 
Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farino. 

A DogofPlandon. 
Pascarel. 

Slgna. 

Princess Naprazlnt. 

Zn a Winter city* 
Ariadne. 

Friendship. 


Two Lit. Wooden Shoes. 
Moths. 

Blmbl. 

PipistreUo. 

A YUlagoCommuBo. 
Wanda. 

OtUmar 

Frescoes. 

Xn Maremmn, 
GuUderoy. 

RnfllBo. 

Syrlln. 

Santa Barbara. 

Two Offenders. 

Oulda’s Wisdom, Wit, 
and Pathos. 


By MARGARET AQNBS PAUL, 
(tanti. ud Simple. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 

The Romance of a Station. 

The Soul of Countess Adrian. 

Outlaw and Lawmaker. ( Mrs. Tregaikiis 
Chriitiba Chard. | 

By JAMES PAYN. 

I's Tutor. I The Talk of tbs Town. 


BentlBek'sTai 
Murphy's Master, 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

Oecil’i Tryst, 
lilt Clyffards of CQyffo. 
The Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 

The Best of Busbiadi.G 
Walter's Word. 

HsIvm. 

Fallon Fortusoi. 
Hofflorous StoriM. 
A200 Reward. 

A Marine Bisldonoo. 
Klrh Abbey 
ByProzy. 

Under One Boot 
High Spirits. 
Carlyra’sToar. > 
fnaXitU., I 
rwOaAOrir. 

S«oim'iW.A 


Holiday Taiks. 

A Perfect Treasure. 
What He Cost Her. 

A Confidential Agent 
Glow-worm Talon 
The Burnt Million. 
8v|wy Stories. 

Lost Sir Masslngbard. 

A Woman's Yoageance. 
Tho Family Scapegrace, 
Gwendoline’s Harvest. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
Married Boaoath Him. 
Not Wooed, but Won. 
Lost Block than We rt 
Fainted. 

Some Private Ylowi. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 
Thofi^tory of Mb^ 

ThoN^ sad the WJIL 
AMeoMIhoSlood. 

, ATrySaiffittont 
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TwO'Srillimq HovttLS-^ontmiui. By ARTHUR ^KETCK' I*Y ^7 

.. .. By RICHARD PRVCB. AllatcStoth. Ihurk. ' ,< 

UlMlIuwaU'f A3ii3tloai, ^ Rv D A STEDNDAl P ’’ 

By CHARLES RBADB. naAfe^uSfe. 

***• *®1 ilfSJSi***®'*****^ By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 


Qtflattt Jolinitone. 
Tht Dottble Marrlft^e. 


The Wandorlxig Heir. 
Bard Ouh. 


Fiftt Yoiuielf ia Hli StngleheArtaadDotthle- 
Ylhce face. 

Lore Me Uttle, Love GoodStorleBofMa&aad 
Me Ung. other Anlmali. 

The cnoliter and the Peg Wefington. 

Hearth. _ Orimth Gaunt. 

Oovie of True Lore, A Paxiloui Secret. 

The Jilt. A Simpleton. 

The Autobiography of Beadlana. 

a Thief. A Woman Hater. 

By Mrs. J. H. RIDD£iLL. 

Weird Storica. The Uninhabited House. 

Wry Water. ^ The Mystery in Palace 

Her Mother's Barling* Gardens. 

The Prince of Wales's The Nun's Omse. 
Garden Party. Idle Tales. 

By R W. ROBINSON. 

Women are Strange. I The Woman in the Dark 
The Hands of Justice. | 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

Round the Gailev Fire. An Ocean Tragedy. 

On the Fo'k'sle Head. My Shipmate Louise. 

In the Middle Watch. Alone onWlde Wide Sea. 

A Voyage to the Omo. Good Ship ‘Mohock.' 

A Book for the Ham' The Phantom Death, 
ihoeh. Is He the Mon ? 


My Shipmate Louise. 
Alone onWlde Wide Sea. 
Good Ship * Mohock.' 
The Phantom Death. 

Is He the Mon? 


The Mystery of the Heart of Oak. 


* Ocean Star.‘ me oonvict snip. 

The Romance of Jenny The Tale of the Ten. 


The Convict Ship 


Harlowe. 


The Last Entry. 


Bv DORA RUSSELL. 

A Country Sweetheart. 

Bv CBOROB AUGUSTUS SALA. 

OHlight Md Dayllglit. 

By GBORae R. SIMS. 


The Ring 0 Beils. Zeph. 

Mary Jone's Memoirs. Memoirs of a Landladr. 

Mary Jano Married. Scenes from the Sh i jir. 

Tales of To-day. The 10 Commandments. 

Dramas of Life. Dagonet Abroad. 

Tlnkletop;s Crime. Rogues and Vagabonds. 

My Two Wives. 

By HAWLEY SAIART. 

Without Love or Licence. I The Plunger. 
Beatrice and Benedick. Lone Odds. 

The Master of Rathkelly. | 

By T- W. SPEIGHT. 

The Mysteries of Heron i Bach to Life. 

Dyke. i The LoiidwaterTragedy. 

The Golden Hoop. 1 Burgo i Romance. 

Hoodwinked. Quittance la Full. 

By DiVious Ways, ' A Husband from th c Sea 


_ b/arthWske^ 

A Match In the Dark. .( 

_ By R. A. STERNDALE. 

The Afghan Knife. 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 

A Fellow of Trinity. Orchard DamorAl. 

The Junior Dean. In the Face of th o VTor! A 

Master of 8t.Benedlet's The Tremlett Diamonds. 
To His Own Master. 

By R. LOUIS STEYENSON. 

New Arabian NlghU. 

By ROBERT SURTEES. 

Handley Cross. 

By WALTER THORNBURY. 

Tales for the Marines. 

By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. 

^ By R ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the I Anne FurneKf;'''V • 
Bea. I Mabel's Progress. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Frau Frohmann. The American Senator. 

Marlon Fay. Mr. Scarborough s 

Kept In the Dark. Family. 

The Way We Live Now. GoldonLlon of Cranpero 
The Land-Leaguers. 

By MARK TWAIN. 

A Pleasuro Trip on the i Stolen White Elephant. 
^Continent. Life on the MlsaiHsippi. 

Ttie Gilded Age. The Prince and the 


Continent. 

Ttie Gilded Age. 
Buckloberry Finn. 
MarkTwains Sketches. 
Tom Sawyer. 

A Tramp Abroad. 


Pauper. 

A Vaiikeo at the Court 
of King Arthur. 
£1,000,000 Bank-Note. 


By C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 

Mistress Judith. 

By SARAH TVTLER. 

Bride's Pass | Lady Bell The Huguenot Family 
Buried Diamonds. The BlackhoU Ghosts 

St. Mungo's Oity. What ShoCamoThrough 

Noblesse Oblige. Beauty and tho BeasU 

Disappeared. 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 

The Queen against Owen. | Prince of Balklitan. 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. 

Trust-Money. 

By Mrs. F. H. WILLIAMSON. 

A Child Widow. 

By J. S. WINTER. 

Cavalry Life. | Regimental LegendR 

By H. F. WOOD. 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 

The Englishman of tho Rue Cain. 

By MARGJ WBrW VYNMAN. 

Hy t11r:.t!oiii. 









